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This Issue in Brief 
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Strikes in 1942. 

Notwithstanding greater industrial activity and rising living costs, 31 percent 
fewer strikes occurred in 1942 than in the previous year. The number of workers 
involved was 64 percent less than in 1941, and the number of days of work lost 
because of strikes was 82 percent less. In 1942 the disputes were of extremely 
short duration and involved comparatively few workers each, Wages were the 
most common issue in dispute. Page 959. 
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Recent State legislation on labor relations. 

Bills designed to regulate and restrict the activities of labor organizations were 
unusually numerous among the measures considered by State legislatures thus 
far this year. In six States (Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, South Dakota, 
and Texas), such bills were enacted into law. Few bills strengthening collective 
bargaining were introduced and almost none enacted. The labor relations laws 
in the six States above-mentioned are described in the article on page 941. 
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Vacation and holiday provisions in union agreements. 


Altogether nearly 8,000,000 employees working under collective agreements in 
this country receive paid vacations, under the terms of these agreements. This 
represents four times as many as in 1940, when 2,000,000 workers (about 25 per- 
cent of those under agreement) were estimated to be covered by vacation 


provisions. Page 924. 
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Wages in cane-sugar refineries. 


Average hourly earnings in 8 cane-sugar refineries in the South, studied by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, amounted to 46.9 cents in the winter of 1942-43. By 
far the largest part of the wage earners were men. The woman workers (about 12 
percent of the labor force) were found mainly in one occupation—that of packers. 
Negro workers constituted 45 percent of the total employees. Page 982. 
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Labor requirements for synthetic-rubber industry. 

More than 18,000 employees will be employed in the synthetic-rubber industry 
when operation at full capacity is reached. This estimate is based upon a study 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Although the labor requirements of this 
industry are comparatively small, the work requires unusual training and ex- 
perience on the part of a large proportion of the force. Page 837. 


Home financing by savings and loan associations. 

Savings and loan associations in 1941 made some 337,400 loans to prospective 
home owners, to finance the construction of new dwellings or to purchase existing 
houses. Altogether 550,000 borrowers received loans from these associations 
during that year, to a total of 1.4 billion dollars. The activities of these associa- 
tions in 1941 and 1942 and over a 20-year period ending in the latter year, are 
described on page 932. 


Industrial injuries in January 1943. 

Workers in industries in the United States are estimated by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to have sustained about 60,000 injuries in the course of their 
work, in January 1943. Of these, three-tenths of 1 percent were faial, 3.3 per- 
cent caused some permanent disability, and 96.4 percent resulted in temporary 
disability causing the loss of 1 or more days from work. Page 846. 
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IV This Issue in Brief 


Effect of incentive payments on hourly earnings. 

That employees working under piece-rate and other incentive-wage Systems 
have definitely higher hourly earnings than those paid at time-work ra:es ;. 
indicated by a study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics covering identica! 4, " 
pations in three industries. The analysis revealed median differences in ea 
ranging from 12.1 to 18.2 percent. Page 849. 


Compensation for war injured in Great Britain. 

For the first time the Government of Great Britain has put into effect th 
principle of equal compensation for injuries to civilians sustained as a result oj 
the war, without discrimination as to sex of injured. Allowances include 37s, 64 
per week for total disablement, and a war-injury allowance of 35s. per week whij 
unable to work. Page 908. 


Productivity in manufacturing, 1939-42. | 

Between 1941 and 1942, output per man-hour declined in some nonmunitions 
manufacturing industries. Such declines were largely attributable to wartin, 
conditions—loss of trained men to the war industries and to the armed forces 
use of new, inexperienced workers, difficulties of obtaining new and improved 
machinery, ete. In some of the direct war industries, however, marked increases 
in productivity occurred. Page 885. 


Changes in injury-frequency rates, 1936-41. 

That the frequency of industrial accidents in manufacturing industries tends 
to increase as the volume of employment rises and to decrease when employment 
falls is indicated by an analysis of injuries by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
covering the period 1936-41. This relationship gives added emphasis to th 
need for extra safety precautions and instruction in safe practice in times of 
intensified industrial activity such as the present. Page 949. 
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LABOR REQUIREMENTS FOR SYNTHETIC-RUBBER 
INDUSTRY * 






Summary 


EMPLOYMENT in the new synthetic-rubber industry will exceed 
18,000 at full-capacity operation, according to a survey made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statisties.? Although this estimated employment 
total is not Jarge, an exceptionally well-trained and experienced 
group of employees will be needed. Many of the petroleum-refining, 
rubber-processing, and chemical companies participating in the 
program have already withdrawn key workers from their forces to 
form skeleton staffs for the new plants. The recruitment of the full 
complement of required workers will be difficult, however, because of 
the close succession of completion dates, past and prospective losses 
to the armed forces, and competing demands of related expanding 
industries, especially those making aviation gasoline and war chemicals. 
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Synthetic-Rubber Program 





When the Japanese overran the Dutch East Indies and the Malay 
Peninsula, the United Nations lost access to the world’s principal 
source of natural rubber. To meet essential military, industrial, and 
civilian requirements, it has been necessary to plan the creation of a 
new industry to manufacture synthetic rubber. If all goes well, the 
industry will be in full-capacity operation in 1944. The successful 
completion of the program will be a considerable accomplishment, 
since it will represent the creation, within a few years, of a full- 
scale chemical industry from processes which had hardly passed the 
stage of laboratory development. In carrying out the program, it 
has been necessary to make quick decisions on processes, engineering 
design, sources of raw materials, power, and plant location. Com- 
peting demands of other war industries for labor and equipment have 
made the undertaking even more difficult. 























| Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Productivity and Technological Development by James M. 
Silberman and George E. Sadler under the supervision of Irving H. Siegel. 

_ ? The employment estimate includes labor requirements of the 38 Government plants (including facilities 
in Canada) contemplated in the Defense Plant Corporation Progress Report of September 30, 1942, and of 
the 8 small private plants already in operation. The Government program has been somewhat modified. 
Changes announced in the Rubber Director’s Progress Report of February 18, 1943, will probably raise 
labor requirements above 19.000 (if Canada is still included) and alter the distribution of employment 
shown in table 1. Modifications of the butadiene program (especially the inclusion of refinery conversions) 
will increase the proportion as well as the number of workers engaged in butadiene production. 
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RUBBER REQUIREMENTS 


Delays in the scheduled production of synthetic rubber for 194° may 





































bring the rubber reserves of this country to dangerously low |. yels . 
It is anticipated that the most critical period will be from Oc obey a 
1943 to March 1944, and that December will be the low point.’ 7), 4 
stock pile of natural rubber in the United States and Canada a the . " 
beginning of the year was approximately 440,000 long tons. Noy ye 
shipments to be received during the year will raise the total natura! ord 
rubber supply to 475,000 tons. Requirements are estimated a; 7 ‘ 
612,290 tons, of which 312,500 tons have been allocated to the military 3 
forces, 105,000 to exports, and 65,000 to commercial vehicles.* Th» aa 
production of synthetic rubber, in terms of equivalent natural crude a: 
rubber, is estimated at 241,000 tons, making available during the cap 
year a total supply of 716,000 long tons of rubber. The stock oy a 
hand at the end of the current year will thus be only 104,000 tons. em] 
barely the minimum working inventory needed to prevent shut-down; ‘| 
of feblenanede fabricating plants. all 
THE GOVERNMENT PROGRAM a 
The Government synthetic-rubber program, initiated in May 194] pla 
with plans for annual capacity of 40,000 tons, was successively the 
expanded until by September 1942 it contemplated the construction Th 
of plant capacity for 914,000 long tons of synthetic rubbers. In the ws 
United States, facilities were planned for 705,000 tons of Buna S. = 
132,000 of Butyl ® and 40,000 of Neoprene; in addition, Canadian ria 
facilities were to provide 30,000 tons of Buna S and 7,000 of Buty]. the 
Government-financed plants in this country for the production of eq) 
butadiene and styrene (the raw materials needed in the manufacture vec 
of Buna S) were scheduled to have a capacity of 623,200 and 191,700 un 
short tons respectively; Canadian facilities were planned for 30,000 ne 
tons of butadiene and 10 ,000 tons of styrene.. Privately owned plants . 
have a capacity of approximately 20,000 tons of Neoprene and Buna-N pe 
type rubbers. There are also a few small plants manufacturing ii 
Thiokol, Koroseal, and a few other rubber-like materials. th 
TYPES OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
ea 
Buna 8, which was developed in Germany and improved in this C0 
country, is considered the best general-purpose synthetic rubber and be 
will be used in the manufacture of tires for combat vehicles. I is al 
anticipated that these tires will be comparable in quality to those made es 
of natural rubber. Neoprene, an all-purpose rubber, is especially useful 01 
for applications requiring resistance to petroleum products, oxidation, 
heat, and sunlight. Butyl rubber, a newer type which is not yet so re 
satisfactory as Buna 5 or Neoprene for most purposes, will be used for (1 
hose, molded goods, belting, possibly balloon coverings and, eventually, fi 
automobile tires for civilian use. Buna-N rubbers, which have the ir 
greatest resistance to petroleum, will be used for bullet-proof gas tanks il 
' and for hose. Thiokol, a special-purpose rubber, is applicable where p 
i resistance to chemicals rather than to physical stresses is most a 
: important. 0 
4 3 Rubber Director’s Progress Report No. 2, February 18, 1943. . 
4 * Other allocations are as follows: To Canada, 47,500 tons; to meet British deficiency, 41,290 tons; a! i 
4 meet industrial, indirect military, and civilian needs, 41,000 tons. 
* + The program for Buty! was decreased to 68,000 tons in February 1943. g 
i 
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Labor Requirements for Synthetic Rubber 
Size and Composition of the Labor Force 


To determine the size and composition of the labor force needed to 
staff ‘his new industry, a sample survey covering 28 plants was made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The study covered both the actual 
working forces of the plants now in operation and the estimated labor 
requirements of the larger plants not yet completed. The sample 
was selected to reveal, as far as possible, the labor requirements asso- 
ciated with various processes and different levels of productive 
capacity in the four industry divisions—butadiene, styrene, copolymer 
plants synthesizing Buna S and Buna N, and integrated establish- 
ments which will produce Butyl and Neoprene. The plants in the 
sample account for well over half the total expected employment at 
capacity operation. The butadiene, styrene, and integrated-plant 
samples represent somewhat greater percentages of the corresponding 
employment totals than does the sample for copolymer plants. 

The results of the survey indicate that about 18,365 emplovees of 
all types will be required in the new synthetic-rubber industry at 
capacity operation. This total includes wage earners, supervisory 
employees, and management, technical, and office forces for the 38 
plants included in the Government program of September 1942 and for 
the 8 small private plants making butadiene, Buna N, and Neoprene. 
The estimates cover the manufacture of the principal component 
materials, butadiene and styrene, but do not include labor require- 
ments for the manufacture of the small amounts of additional mate- 
rials needed. Like the petroleum-refining and chemical industries, 
the synthetic-rubber industry requires a large amount of capital 
equipment and a rather small labor force. Because of the exacting 
technical control required in many of the operations, however, an 
ey well-trained and experienced group of employees will be 
needed. 

About 11,000 employees, or three-fifths of the total, will be required 
in copolymer and integrated plants. About 5,700 of the remainder, 
over 30 percent of the total, will be needed in the production of buta- 
diene. Employees in styrene plants will number about 1,700, or less 
than 10 percent of the total. 

More than two-thirds of all personnel, or about 12,400, will be wage 
earners. The proportion of wage earners will be lowest in styrene and 
copolymer plants and highest in butadiene plants. In absolute num- 
ber, however, copolymer plants will require more wage earners than 
any other industry division—4,800, or about 40 percent of the wage- 
earner total. Butadiene plants will require 4,100 wage earners, or 
one-third of the same total. 

Data obtained in the survey permitted the classification of the 
required employees in the eight following functional categories 
(table 1): (1) Operating (all direct production employees, ranging from 
first-class operators to helpers) ; (2) maintenance (all personnel engaged 
in servicing and altering plant equipment, including craftsmen and 
immediate supervisors); (3) materials handling and warehouse (em- 
ae ose engaged in handling and storing of miscellaneous materials 
and finished products) ; (4) supervisory eaten, chief operators, and 
others engaged in immediate supervision of production) ; (5) engineer- 
ing and technical (personnel engaged in the engineering and analytical 
phases of production, ranging from chemical and mechanical engineers 
and analytical chemists to laboratory helpers); (6) general manage- 
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ment (plant managerial staff, including production and _procex 
superintendents, personnel chiefs, and safety director); (7) offic, 
(business staff ranging from office managers and accountants to ¢lerks). 
and (8) plant protection (guards attending plant and grounds). 


Tas_e 1.—Employment Estimates for Synthetic-Rubber Industry 





Division of industry 
: Total 
Oce . a Ee 
Jecupational group | industry | 


Butadiene | Styrene (Copolymer! Integrates: 





Employment estimates for the industry 4 


All employees ‘ ; 7 7,750 | 


Wage earners_- opaaiee 2, 420 | . ,017 | 4, 778 
Other employees ' 5, O45 . AE 7 2, 972 


Percentage distribution of employees in selected plants 


All employees 100. 0 


Wage earners an 69. 
Operating ; 37. 
Maintenance. . 26. 
Materials handling and warehouse 5 

Other employees. _. 30. 
Supervisory 6. 
Engineering and technical ’ 7. 
General management wit 1. 
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Office ____. : 7. 
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' Copolymer plants synthesize Buna S and other Buna-type rubbers from purified raw materials 

? Integrated plants synthesize Buty! and Neoprene rubbers and make the corresponding principal mate- 
rials, isobutylene and chloroprene. 

’ The estimates of employee requirements are based on data for sample plants. It was assumed that out 
put per man will be the same in sample plants and in others of similar capacity using similar processes 
All employment estimates refer to capacity opefation. 

‘ The estimates of total wage earners and other employees in the four divisions of the synthetic-rubber 
industry are based on the percentages these workers comprise in the sample establishments. The estimates 
for the four divisions were added to yield the industry totals. Power employees are included in these totals, 
but excluded from the percentage distributions following. 

5 The distribution is based on data submitted by 28-.plants representing over one-half of anticipat 
employment in the entire industry (46 plants). Power employees have been excluded. 

M Materials-handling and warehouse personnel for butadiene plants are included with operating en 
ployees. 

’ Includes nonprofessional laboratory assistants as well as professional engineers and chemists. 


Operating employees constitute the most numerous class (about 
two-fifths of the total) and maintenance workers form the second 
largest category. The supervisory, engineering and technical, and 
general management classes are relatively small but include many 
essential employees. Detailed data for individual plants indicate that 
about 4,000 or 5,000 employees will be highly skilled and require 
specialized experience and training. These employees will fill the 
SN me directive, technical, and operating positions; they will be 
included in the operating, supervisory, engineering and technical, and 
general management categories of table 1. 


LOCATION OF PLANTS 


The 46 plants will be situated in 18 different communities. I|n 
general, cdiensttasiion plants are being constructed in the vicinity 
of plants producing the monomers, or adjacent to the original facilitics 
of the operating companies. The monomer plants tend to be located 
near the source of the feed stock—for example, near petroleum 
refineries and natural-gas plants. Texas alone will account for over 
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§,000 employees, almost one-third of the industry total; these will be 
employed principally in butadiene and copolymer plants. 






UNIT LABOR REQUIREMENTS 





From the reports of the plants surveyed, it appears that there are 
sharp differences in labor requirements per unit of product between 
plants in different size classes. In general, the number of employees 
required per ton of product declines as plant size increases, in all 
divisions of the industry. Table 2 shows the number of employees 
required per 1,000 tons of annual production in butadiene, styrene, 
and rubber synthesizing facilities, by size of plant. Employees in 
polymerization departments of integrated plants are grouped with 
those in copolymer plants synthesizing Buna S and Buna N. 

The variation in unit labor requirements is greatest in the butadiene 
facilities. Whereas about 40 employees are needed per 1,000 tens 
output in butadiene plants with less than 15,000 short tons annual 
capacity, only about 5 are needed in plants with capacities over 60,000 
tons. In styrene plants, labor requirements per 1,000 tons range 
from 14 for the smallest plants to 7 for the largest. The number of 
employees required per 1,000 tons of finished synthetic rubber varies 
from 25 for plants under 15,000 long tons eapacity to 12 for plants 
over 40,000 tons. These estimates are, of course, based on the 
present stage of technological development in the industry, and they 
may be revised-downward as more advanced and economical tech- 
niques are devised and put into use. 
















Taste 2.—Estimated Employee Requirements in Synthetic-Rubber Industry, by Type 
of Plant, Occupation, and Plant Size 














Average number of employees required per 1,000 tons in plants of 
specified capacity 















| 
| Synthetic rubber 
Butadiene plants Styrene plants polymerization 
Occupation plants ! 
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| | | 
} | - 
Tnder| 15,000 | 30,000 | 60,000 | 17 qr 15,000 40,000 | Under| 15,000 | 40,000 


to short - | to | short to long 
| 15,000 | 39 000 60,000 | tons | 15,000 | | 15,000 | 49 000 















tons 














































| Short | ‘short | short | and | Srt | short | and | 1°98 | jong | and 
| tons | ‘tons | tons | over | 5 tons sons | over 
All occupations..__________- | 39.8 | 10.7| 7.0} 52 14.2 | 8.9 6.9 | 25.1 | 11.6} 11.5 
Operating _____ _...-------| 164| 6&2] 19] 19] 5&7] 27| 17] 136] 44] 52 
AE ae 1.8 .6 —_ “a 1.6 | 9 6 2.2 | 8 .8 
Maintenance oe eee 17.0 2.9 3.5 1.8 2.4 1.6 2.2 3.0 | 1.5 1.3 
Materials handling and ware- | 
house... _- cal el Se 7 i Se 6 6 3 2.5) 1.1) 3 
Engineering and technical___- 2.3 5 | sv an 1.2 9 wT. Bee .8 9 
General management.__..___- 1.1 1 “on 1 > of sa 4 .6 3 
Sie bites.cas~0ncos 8 4 4 6/ .8 -6 .8 a) &] 9 
Plant protection ------___.... 4] 1.0 2 3] U7] 14 .6 4) 1.3 1.0 






















‘Includes Buna S copolymer plants and rubber polymerization departments of integrated plants for 
Manufacture of Butyl and Neoprene. 


Synthetic-Rubber Manufacture 


Synthetic-rubber manufacture is accomplished in two stages: 
(1) The preparation and purification of the monomers (raw materials) 
from which the rubber is to be made, and (2) the polymerization of 
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the purified raw materials into synthetic rubber The monomers {,, 
Buna S are butadiene and styrene; for Butyl, isobutylene and « smy)) 
amount of isoprene or butadiene; for Neoprene, chloroprene. 

The manufacture of butadiene from butylene illustrates the processe: 
employed in the production of the monomers. Hydrocarbo:, foo, 
stocks, piped from oil refineries, are heated, mixed with super} cata; 
process steam, and directed into a reactor in which they are mixed w;t}, 
the aid of special nozzles. As the stream passes over the catalyst }e; 
within the reactor, dehydrogenation takes place, part of the butyley 
being converted to butadiene. : 

The gaseous stream is cooled and then moved into the absorptioy 
and fractionation system. The butene fraction containing th» 
butadiene formed by dehydrogenation is concentrated by passing 
through an absorption tower. Subsequent movement of the materia) 
through other towers results in fractionation of both the lighter and 
heavier hydrocarbons from the stream. 

Processing is completed in the extraction and purification section of 
the plant. The butadiene is separated from the remaining feed stock 
by passing the feed through towers against the current of a special 
butadiene solvent. The butadiene-solvent mixture is stripped of 
impurities and then concentrated. The final operation, separation of 
the butadiene from the solvent, is accomplished by heating the 
mixture in a tower. 

The actual synthesis of rubber occurs in polymerization plants 
(Buna S and Buna N) or in the polymerization departments of inte- 
grated plants (Butyl and Neoprene). These units are less complex 
than the monomer plants and have the processing equipment and 
work organization characteristic of modern batch-process manu- 
facture of chemicals. 

The manufacture of Buna §S is typical. The major raw materials, 
butadiene and styrene, and the auxiliary chemicals (emulsifying 
agents, anti-oxidants, catalysts, modifiers, and others) are stored on 
arrival at the plant and then weighed out in proper sequence. The 
auxiliary chemicals are put into large, lined mixing vats, stirred by 
power-driven agitators, and then pumped into the reactors. Buta- 
diene is distilled to remove a chemical stabilizer added at the buta- 
diene plant to prevent spontaneous polymerization in transit and 
storage. The purified butadiene and the styrene are also charged 
into the reactors. Dispersion is effected by powered agitators. The 
mixture of butadiene, styrene, and auxiliary chemicals is brought to 
the required temperature and pressure, and polymerized into a rubber 
latex—a suspension of fine rubber particles in liquid. When this 
reaction is completed, the materials are discharged into receivers. 
autoclaves similar to the reactors. Here, unreacted butadiene and 
styrene are drawn off and recovered for later use, anti-oxidant sub- 
stances are added to the latex, and latex solutions of different types 
are blended. 

The rubber latex is next pumped to coagulating vessels fed by 
liquor systems that supply small jets of a presen (acetic acid 
oclutin. for example) to agglomerate the minute globules of ru!ber 


in the latex solution into larger solid particles. The rubber crumbs 
are washed and then dewatered by a combination of filters «ni 
squeeze rolls. The compressed crumbs are shredded to optimum ;ize 
for drying and passed through large tunnel dryers. After drying, ‘he 
rubber particles are conveyed to conventional rubber mills for sheet ing. 
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Labor Requirements for Synthetic Rubber 
Types of Labor Required 


\{onomer plants must be manned by alert, highly trained workers. 
The key men in the plant are the chief operators (head stillmen), each 
of whom supervises one of the major operations— dehydrogenation, 
absorption, fractionation, extraction, and purification. Since all 
reactions must be controlled within very narrow limits, these men 
must be able to diagnose and quickly correct any abnormal processing 
conditions which may occur. Extensive experience in petroleum 
refining, ordinarily 5 to 10 years, is required. The handling of the 
reactors, quench towers, absorption and stripper units, and other 
important equipment is supervised by first- and second-class operators, 
who must have training similar to that of the chief operators but 
somewhat less experience. The various classes of helpers may be 
trained in a few months. The remaining specialized functions are 
performed by furnacemen, chemical operators, compressormen and 
pumpmen, gaugemen, and others, most of whom can be trained in a 
short time. Of course, under the pressure of adverse circumstances, 
the industry may be able to revise its standards and use men trained 
in shorter periods. 

In the Buna S plants, the still operators who supervise the distilla- 
tion of the butadiene before it is charged to the reactors must have 
extensive experience or long training; the men who perform the other 
functions in receiving, storing, and preparing materials can be trained 
ina short time. The actual polymerization process (the production 
of the rubber latex solutions) is supervised by reactor and receiver 
operators, who must meet exacting requirements as to skill. These 
operators supervise the charging of the autoclaves and control of the 
polymerization environment (temperature, pressure, etc.) throughout 
the entire reaction. A background in chemical-processing industries 
and careful training in synthetic-rubber techniques are generally 
required, but some rubber companies have successfully recruited 
operators from their rubber-processing plants and their laboratories. 
Experience in chemical processing and technical training are also 
necessary for coagulator and filter operators who control crumb 
formation. Men may be trained quickly for most of the remaining 
positions in copolymer plants—pumphouse operators, stores clerks, 
buffer (mixer) operators, dryer operators, and the various classes of 
helper. 

Chemists and chemical engineers will be needed in all sections of 
the industry and will constitute 3 to 4 percent of total employment. 
An attempt was made to distribute the employees in the engineering 
and technical employment category into three classes—chemists, 
chemical engineers, and all other employees (e. g., other types of 
engineers, technicians, and laboratory assistants). The results indi- 
cate that the professional chemists and engineers will comprise less 
than one-third of the employees in this category, both in the industry 
as a whole and in the butadiene and styrene plants; the proportion in 
copolymer and integrated establishments will be approximately 


one-fourth. 


Recruitment and Training of Labor 


Although the techniques used in the manufacture of synthetic rub- 
ber resemble those employed in petroleum refining and chemical 
manufacturing, they are, in general, more complex and exacting, and 
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many of the operating methods are completely new. The first requiro. 
ments, therefore, were for highly skilled men who would be able 
assist in working out broad operating methods. The recruitment anq 
training of the professional staffs and the key operating employees fo; 
the new plants are accomplished, as far as possible, on a company 
basis. This source, however, will be insufficient to meet all needs 
Many of the essential employees have already been obtained for plants 
which are nearing completion. As noted, petroleum-refining, rubber. 
processing, and chemical companies participating in the program hay 
already withdrawn key workers from their forces to form skeleton 
staffs for the new plants. 

Men with backgrounds in refinery work (e. g., catalytic and thermal 
cracking or modern lubricant processing) or in heavy continuous- 
process chemical manufacturing are well qualified for work in monomer 
plants. The rubber companies operating the polymerization plants 
have not been able to draw as heavily on their own staffs, however, as 
have the firms managing the butadiene and styrene plants. Each 
company is generally managing several plants, so that continual dis- 
persal of trained men to new plants is necessary. Moreover, rubber 
processing is not so closely related to polymerization techniques as 
are petroleum refining and chemical manufacturing to the production 
of monomers. Some of the smaller companies are finding it particu- 
larly difficult to recruit these key employees. Five small rubber 
companies, for example, have pooled their technical staffs to operate 
jointly a plant in Kentucky. 


TRAINING 


Technical personnel—chemical engineers and industrial and ana- 
lytical chemists—is also being recruited from colleges and from 
allied industries and trained for duties in the new industry. One 
large company, for example, is conducting a 4-month training pro- 
gram for newly engaged chemists. It includes 1 month of individu- 
ally planned course work and 3 months of training on the job. Engi- 
neers and chemists frequently are sent to plants still under construc- 
tion, so that they may become familiar with the equipment and 
processes. Difficulties have been experienced, however, in recruiting 
recent graduates, because of the Army and Navy technical student 
programs, 

New operating employees, too, are given special training. Since 
the nucleus of skilled workers must be recruited before the plant is 
completed, instruction frequently takes place in a pilot plant or 
in the first of several plants using a particular process. Training on 
the job is sometimes supplemented by formal teaching—an hour of 
lecture every week or two, reading assignments, etc. In addition, 
key employees sometimes visit completed plants of other companies. 
Where companies have more extensive training programs, employees 
engaged for synthetic-rubber plants may usually volunteer for such 
training. For example, one company gives 1 hour of instruction every 
3 weeks, and workers may volunteer for more. Evening classes in 
problems of general processing are given at local schools and State 
universities, and the training is directed by a full-time staff member. 

Skilled workers are often sent to the plant a month or two before 
operations are to begin, so that they may become familiar with the 
equipment and work routines which they will supervise, Unskilled 
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workers will be engaged shortly before the various plants go into oper- 
ation, and will be recruited in the vicinity of the plant wherever 
ossible. Training on the job and upgrading will follow, and nuclei 
of the more highly skilled employees will be withdrawn to new plants 
ys they are completed. In many cases, workers engaged for the con- 
struction of the plants are being retained to operate them. These 
workers are familiar with plant lay-out and equipment and should 
be more valuable than new, inexperienced men. 


OUTLOOK 


The recruitment of adequate staffs to man the new plants will be a 
difficult problem. The close succession of scheduled completion dates 
will permit only limited transfers of trained workers from plant to 
plant and will complicate recruitment and training problems. Losses 
to the armed forces have already been numerous; requests which have 
already been made for occupational deferment of operators, assistant 
operators, and helpers have met with varying responses from different 
draft boards. Moreover, related expanding industries (e. g., those 
making aviation gasoline and war chemicals) will compete for the 
available labor supply. 

To meet its needs, the industry will have to consider the more 
intensive utilization of the skills of its key employees and the intro- 
duction of women. At least one company is already training women 
for laboratory jobs. Once in full operation, adjustments and improve- 
ments in work routines may reduce the capacity employment level 
below the 18,365 estimate. 










INDUSTRIAL INJURIES IN JANUARY 1943 


WITH this article the Bureau of Labor Statistics inauguraies , 
monthly report on industrial injuries in a group of- manufacturing 
industries selected for their importance in the war. These ficures 
will supplement the Bureau’s more comprehensive annual repor 
covering all industries. 

Information on industrial injuries in the month of January 194; 
was received by the Bureau from 9,494 manufacturing plants which 
reported a total of 20,073 disabling work injuries experienced by their 
employees during the month. The distribution of the reporting plants 
was very uneven, so that an accurate estimate of the total number of 
disabling injuries for all manufacturing is not yet practicable. The 
reporting < se however, included over 5,049,100 employees —o; 
approximately one-third of the most recent estimate of total employ- 
ment in all manufacturing.! It is probable, therefore, that the total 
number of disabling occupational injuries suffered by workers in the 
manufacturing plants of the United States during January, amounted 
to about 60,000. In future months the coverage in the various 
industries probably will be better balanced and will constitute a more 
representative base from which to estimate the total volume of 
injuries. 

Of the total number of reported injuries, 0.3 percent resulted in 
death, 3.3 percent produced some permanent impairment, and 96.4 
percent caused the injured persons to lose 1 or more days from work 
without resulting in any permanent disability. 

Industrial-injury information for the year 1942 has been collected, 
but the annual frequency rates will not be available for several months. 
Consequently, no comparison can be made at this time between the 
industry frequency rates for January 1943 and those for the imme- 
diately preceding period. Comparison with the annual frequency 
rates for the year 1941 in the various industries reveals a number of 
very interesting changes. These comparisons must be accepted with 
some reserve because of differences in the number of cooperating 

lants and because of the brief period covered by the latest figures. 
‘urthermore, conversion to war activities has resulted in the shifting 
of many plants into industry classifications entirely different from 
those of which they were a part in the period prior to the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. For January 1943 the cooperating plants were classi- 
fied on the basis of their current activities. The frequency rates for 
industries bearing the same title in the two periods are believed to 
be comparable, even though often the plant composition in individual! 
industries has changed because of war conversion. . 

As might be expected, accident frequency rates tended to be some- 
what higher in January 1943 than during the year 1941. Comparison 
is possible for 48 of the 53 industries covered by January reports. 
Twenty-three of these 48 industries showed distinctly higher frequency 
rates; 13 of them showed a significant decline in their rates; in tlic 
remaining 12 the rates for Janu 1943 were within 1 point (i. e., one 
——e injury per million man-hours) of the corresponding averaves 
or 1941. 


! See Monthly Labor Review, March 1943 (p. 617). 
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Striking changes in frequency rates since 1941 appeared in a few 
‘dusiries. Thus, the frequency rate for the motor-vehicle industry 
<jood at 18.7 in January 1943, as compared with 9.3 in 1941. The rate 
for the knit-goods industry was 13.2 in January 1943, in comparison 
with 6.5 for the year 1941. On the other hand, plants manufacturing 
syns and related equipment had an average frequency rate of 17.1 
January 1943 compared with 29.8 in 1941. Similarly, establish- 
ments producing agricultural machinery and tractors reported 12.2 
disabling injuries for each million employee-hours worked in January 
1943 compared with 25.7 in 1941. Plants manufacturing rayon and 
allied products, with a frequency rate of 3.8 in January 1943 compared 
with 9.6 for the industry in 1941, showed the greatest relative change 
from the 1941 average. 

The accompanying table shows the average number of disabling work 
injuries for each million employee-hours worked in 53 industries during 
the month of January 1943, and presents for the year 1941 comparative 
frequency rates for 48 of those industries based upon the Bureau’s 
survey covering that year. Future reports will show not only the 
injury-frequency rates for the current month, but also cumulative 
frequency rates for the current calendar year. It is anticipated that 
the monthly coverage will be considerably expanded in the future, 
through a cooperative arrangement with the U. S. War Department. 

Individual plants may find it helpful to evaluate their safety pro- 
crams by comparing their plant frequency rates each month with the 
published average rates for their industries. The National Com- 
mittee for the Conservation of Manpower in War Industries, and other 
organizations concerned with the advancement of safety, should find 
the indicated trends in safety conditions a useful guide toward those 
industries where intensified efforts can be most effective. 
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Industrial-Injury Frequency Rates for Selected Industries, January 1943 Compared 
with Year 1941 
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| A few industries included in the Bureau’s survey have been omitted from this table because the employe: 
hours worked in the month did not amount to 2,000,000 or more. 

2 The frequency rate represents the average number of disabling industrial injuries for each million em- 
ployee-hours worked. 

* Not available. 














EFFECT OF INCENTIVE PAYMENTS ON HOURLY 
EARNINGS ! 


Summary 





4N ANALYSIS of statistics on hourly earnings of time and incentive 
workers in identical occupations in three important industries— 
machinery manufacture, cotton-textile manufacture, and primary 
fabrication of nonferrous metals—reveals a definite and substantial 
margin in favor of the workers paid under incentive plans.?- The data 
on median earnings show that this advantage ranged from 12.1 per- 
cent in the primary fabrication of nonferrous metals to 18.2 percent 
in the manufacture of machinery. These findings are of significance 
for wage negotiations and in the stabilization of wages. They imply 
the maintenance of substantially higher levels of production under 
incentive systems than under systems of time payment. The higher 
earnings of incentive workers may result from more intensive effort 
by the workers themselves, or from greater efficiency on the part of 
management, or from both of these influences. 

There are many kinds of incentive plans, ranging from simple 
piece-rate systems to complicated base-rate and bonus systems. 
Although the material available did not permit analysis by type of 
particular ‘‘system,’’ it is probable that such analysis would reveal 
significant differences in the amount of earnings derived by workers 
under different methods of incentive pay, other things being equal. 

Fragmentary evidence available for individual industries suggests 
that the incentive-wage advantage is to be found in both union and 
nonunion establishments, in both the North and the South, and 
among woman workers as well as men. 

In roughly half of the occupations in which comparisons were made, 
incentive workers were earning, per hour, between 10 and 20 percent 
more than the time workers. Differences of less than 5 percent or 
more than 30 percent were but rarely encountered and appeared, in 
most cases, to reflect deficiencies in the statistical data available for 


analysis. 






























Scope of Study 


The primary object of most systems of incentive wages is to augment 
the productivity of labor. This is accomplished by establishing a more 
or less direct relationship between output and earnings, so that the 
application of greater energy, dexterity, or skill will be rewarded by an 
increase in pay. 

The incentive worker may be expected to work harder and more 
efficiently than the time worker, because the incentive payments 
permit him to benefit directly from a high level of production. How- 
ever, if the installation of an incentive system is accompanied by 
increased management efficiency, such as the introduction of up-to- 
date machinery, improved productive processes, and better supervision 
and training, this may account for some of the increased individual 
production of incentive workers. The result of these efficiencies 


in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis by Edith M. Olsen, under the supervision of Robert 


' Prepared 
J. Myers and H. M. Douty. 
? See also Monthly Labor Review for July 1942: Incentive-Wage Plans and Collective Bargaining. 
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may be that workers can increase their production and ear ino 
without commensurate increases in actual work effort. : 
{ How much advantage in earnings incentive workers should joy 
as a result of their special efforts has been the subject of muc!}, dis. 
cussion among production managers and of many controversic hp. 
tween employers and unions. In recent months it has become app..ren; 
that this is also an important question of public policy. In seorys of 
wage disputes in war industries Federal arbitrators have been reqiiired 
to make definite monetary allowance for the extra effort induced by 
incentive payment. During the first 6 months of wage stabilizatioy 
it was repeatedly necessary to determine whether the lower wages o{ 
workers paid at hourly rates constituted “inequalities” and justified 
wage increases. The Executive Order of April 8, 1943, specifically 
mentioned the payment of incentive wages as one of the circumstances 
under which wage adjustments might be authorized. 

There are many varieties of incentive devices, ranging from the 
straight piece rates common in the needle trades to elaborate structiires 
of base rates and bonuses. Some of these systems are designed to 
stimulate only a moderate increase in the intensity of effort, whereas 
others are intended to induce the very maximum of sustained produc- 
tivity. Even the same “system,’’ moreover, may be interpreted very 
differently in individual establishments. In the light of these facts 
it is not surprising that the earnings of different groups of incentive 
workers vary widely. 

Most of the published material contrasting time and incentive 
earnings relates to the experience of individual companies. This 
material is typically of the “before and after’ variety; that is, it 
reports changes in earnings in particular establishments following the 
installation of wage incentives. The significance of such information, 
although often considerable, is impaired somewhat by its selective 
character. The material presented in the present brief article. 
although deficient in certain respects, has the advantage of covering 
a large number of establishments within each industry. 


NATURE OF BASIC MATERIAL 


The material available for the present analysis consists of average 
hourly earnings of time and incentive workers in selected occupations 
in three important industries; namely, machinery manufacture, 
cotton textiles, and the primary fabrication of nonferrous metals. 
The three industries covered differ widely with respect to product, 
processes, general level of wages, and dominant type of incentive 
system. Both time work and incentive payments are common in 
all of these industries, many of the individual occupations being paid 
on a time basis in one plant and on an incentive basis in another. 
All of the basic material used in this analysis was collected in con- 
nection with regular wage surveys in the respective industries. [or 
present purposes, however, it has been subjected to additional sifting 
and checking in order to increase the comparability of the respective 
groups of workers.’ Thus, several distinctive industry branches in 
which one method of wage payment predominates have been exclud:d 
from the analysis. Many plants employing a particular method of 





3 The material available for the machinery industry permitted much more careful selection and co! 
than that for cotton textiles and for nonferrous metals. No special effort has been made to assure acc! 
representation of wage levels in the respective industries. Persons interested in the level of wages sh 
refer to the original studies cited below. 
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aym ut have also been excluded because they were not balanced by 
“mila: plants using the alternative method. As a result of such 
slect'on, the plants represented by incentive workers and those 
represented by time workers are believed to be reasonably comparable 
with respect to type of product, geographic location, and size. It 
seems improbable that other differences in the types of plant repre- 
sented introduce any substantial bias into the comparisons of hourly 
earnings. 

The workers included within the individual occupations are believed 
10 be closely comparable. All occupational classifications were 
determined by the Bureau’s trained field representatives on the basis 
of written job descriptions. A number of doubtful occupations and 
some that are represented by relatively few workers have been omitted. 
Not all plants are represented in each occupation, however, and this 
fact accounts in part for the difference in the results obtained for 
yarious occupations in the same industry. 

All average hourly earnings presented exclude premium payments 
for overtime and for work on late shifts. For time workers, therefore, 
the figures are equivalent to straight-time hourly rates. The averages 
presented for incentive workers represent actual straight-time earnings, 
including all incentive payments and production bonuses, during one 
representative pay-roll period. Although these earnings are thus 
typically based on a period of only 1 or 2 weeks, the grouping of 
numerous workers employed in different plants should minimize the 
influence of fortuitous factors. 

























Machinery Manufacture 





Of the three industries for which data are presented in the following 
pages, the most suitable for purposes of a wage comparison of this type 
is the manufacture of machinery.t| About 135 plants are covered in 
this comparison, most of them situated in the East North Central, 
Middle Atlantic, and New England States. Although these plants 
engage in the manufacture of various types of industrial and electrical 
machinery and equipment, many of their occupations are identical 
and draw upon the same body of workers. Elaborate and complex 
“systems”’ designed to stimulate a bigh intensity of effort are commonly 
found in this industry, together with numerous simpler incentive 
devices, including straight piece rates. The earnings data represent 
primarily the summer and fall of 1942. 

Average hourly earnings, by method of wage payment, for 42 occu- 
pational groups in the machinery industry are presented in table 1. 
The averages shown represent the earnings of male workers unless 
otherwise indicated. In addition to the averages shown for all plants 
combined, separate figures are given for union and nonunion plants. 
This segregation has appeared desirable because of opposition to 
incentive payment by some of the unions with membership in this 
broad industry, and the consequent danger that the incentive workers 
represented would be largely nonunion.°® 


‘ For information regarding the nature of the original study of this industry, see U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 720; Earnings in the Manufacture of Industrial Machinery, 1942. 
§ Many of the companies with union agreements, however, paid on an incentive basis. This method of 
payment is particularly common in the manufacture of electrical machinery and equipment. 
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It is apparent from this table that the average hourly earn igs oj 
incentive workers in all plants combined were higher in ever. egg, 
than those of time workers. The differences ranged from 3.5 p. ree, 
for male gear cutters to 38.2 percent for male packers; the pn odiay 
difference was 18.2 percent. The averages for union plants wer, 
consistently higher than those for nonunion plants, but each roup 
taken separately showed a pronounced excess of incentive earnings 
over time rates. The median differences in favor of the incentiy, 
workers amounted to 16.6 percent for union plants and 20.8 percep; 
for nonunion plants. Considering the influence of the unions jy 
raising the wages of workers paid by the hour, this indication of , 
greater spread between time and incentive earnings in nonunion plants 
is not surprising. Definite establishment of this point, however, wil) 
require confirmation from analysis of additional data. 

In view of the fact that the various occupations were found in the 
same group of plants, the wide range of earnings differences is desery- 
ing of comment. Although more than two-thirds of the occupations. 
taking union and nonunion plants together, showed a margin of 10 to 
30 percent in favor of incentive workers, no single 5-percent interval 
included as many as one-third of the occupations. It is apparent from 
the following tabulation that the spread was, in general, somewhat 
greater for the union plants and nonunion plants taken separately. 


Number of occupations 
N 


All Union union 
plants plants plants 


All occupations !_ - - - 


Incentive earnings less than time-work earnings 
Incentive earnings more than time-work earnings by— 

0.0—4.9 percent__- 

5.0-9.9 percent__ _- 

10.0—14.9 percent __ 

15.0-19.9 percent __. 

20.0-24.9 percent_. 

25.0—-29.9 percent_- 

30.0-34.9 percent_ 

35.0-39.9 percent__ ; or 

40.0 percent and over_- ‘ aya Sint 


oe STH DDO ee 
mm CO OO DD Ore Ww 


! 
! 


1 Male and female workers in the same occupation have been counted as separate groups. 


It is, of course, to be expected that the excess of incentive over 
time earnings will vary by occupation. The worker’s ability to 
influence production, for example, is much greater in performing some 
processes than in others. Individual or organized restriction of out- 
put may affect production in certain jobs. The employer himself 
may discourage work at top speed in some occupations, in order to 
limit spoilage or for other reasons. 

In the present case, however, deficiencies in the statistical data 
undoubtedly contribute to the wide range of margins in earnings. 
It has been mentioned that some of the occupations were found in 
only part of the plants, and it is probable that the conditions found in 
a few large companies have unduly influenced some of the comparisons. 
Such factors are believed to account for the two cases in which earn- 
ings of time workers slightly exceed those of incentive workers, 20° 
for several of the extreme differences noted. 
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Cotton-Goods Manufacture 


The Bureau’s survey of wages in the cotton-goods industry in 
September 1940° covered mills manufacturing yarn, thread, and 
broad woven fabrics from cotton or spun rayon. The 251 mills 
included in that survey employed approximately one-fifth of the 
workers in the industry and represented all important cotton-goods- 
producing areas in the United States. Approximately 42 percent 
of the workers studied were employed under some form of incentive- 
wage plan, as compared with 58 percent on time rates. A very large 
proportion of the incentive workers received straight piece rates, 
although a “piece-time”’ plan, combining some features of both piece 
and time payment, was sometimes applied to spinners, twister tenders, 
and battery hands. Complicated bonus systems were rarely found. 

A comparison of time and incentive earnings in selected occupations 
in this low-wage industry is presented in table 2. In view of the 
wide difference in earnings between northern and southern mills it 
has seemed unwise to combine the data for the North and South, 
and these therefore appear separately in the table. There has been 
little union opposition to incentive payment in this industry and 
the combining of the data for union and nonunion establishments is 
not believed to result in any appreciable bias. 



















TaBLe 2.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings of Incentive and Time Workers in 
Selected Occupations, Southern and Northern Cotton-Textile Mills, September 1940 











Southern mills | Northern mills 









































Time pay- | Incentive Per- | Time pay- | Incentive Per- 
ment | payment | cent ment | payment | cent 
iene sak OR eS, Ga ee 
which | which 
Sex and occupation | incen- | | | incen- 
Num-| Aver- | Num-| Aver- Save Num-| Aver- | Num-| Aver- | Uve 
ber | age r age | ©arD- |” ber age | ber | age | S&D- 
| of {hourly} of | hourly rooeal of jhourly| of | hourly Ln 
work-| earn- | work- | earn- yo _work- | earn- | work-| earn- eo 
ers | ings ers | ings | garn-| @rs | ings ers ings | oarn- 
| ings | ings 


















































ios 110 |$0.344 | 74 |$0.389 | 13.1 25 |$0. 447 71 ($0. 455 1.8 

a RRR REET | 120| .344/ 53/| .414| 2.4/ @) | @ | @ | @ | @ 
AG RSS 1,793 | .349 | 2,006 | .412) 18.1 | 135 | .453| 317/ .503/ 110 
Drawing-frame tenders...| 597 | . 336 410 | .404 | 20.2 92; .408 | 58/ .450 10.3 
Lap-machine tenders...--|_ 110} .339| 90| .432| 27.4| 39| .425| 58| .446| 49 
Loom fixers__........----| 1,903 | .528 | 544) .573 | 85) 645| .737 | J11| .743 8 
Slubber tenders_________- | 123] .347/ 998] .413/) 19.0] () (*) (1) a | @ 
Speeder tenders_........._| 256 | .342 | 2, 264 401 17.3 | () () (1) (1) (4) 
Spinners, frame --.---.----- 16 | .338 119 437 29.3; 121 . 450 | 74 | .539 19.8 
Twister tenders..__.......| 652] .341 348 423 24.1 | () @Q) | & (‘) (‘) 
Warp-tying machine | | 

SR ihockonnnaae: | 242] .471} 81] .544| 15.5 | 36] .570| 28] .673] 18.1 
Warper tenders. __.._._-- | 316 | .373 | 57 | .481 | 29.0 QT 8&1 @ (‘) (’) 
Winders, spcolers, and | 

calle | 100] .337| 113] .370| 98] @ ro} oO; @] @ 

Female workers: | | 

a 274 | .339 57 | .398 | 17.4 38 | .383 | 33] .431 12.5 
esi Lakin ct (1) (1) (1) @) | @) | 88| .367 127| .445| 21.3 
Drawers-in, hand.......| 177 | .353 | 274 | .441 | 24.9 56 | 442 | 109 | .486 | 10.0 
Drawing-frame tenders...| 139 | .325 | 7 .356 | 9.5 77 | .372 47 | .424 14.0 
Spinners, frame__._.____- 1,789 | .336 | 2,558 | .380| 13.1 256 420 | 540) .445 6.0 

wister tenders._._.____- | 111} .330| 122] .376 | 13.9 60} .398| 70) .417 4.8 
Warper tenders.._._____- | 204] .356/ 51/| .408/| 14.6 59| .432| 54/ .461 6.7 
Weavers, plain loom... _. | 159 | .376 | 1.827/ .430/| 14. (1) Qo} @Mt} ole 
Winders, spoolers, and | | 

reelers arent 1, 684 | .334 | 3,889/ .370| 10.8] 131| .382| 886) .424| 11.0 

















! Number of plants and/or workers insufficient to justify compariscn. 








* See U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Serial No. R. 1414; Hcurs and Earnings in Manufacture of Cotton 
Goeds, September 1940 and April 1941. 
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It is evident from table 2 that in this industry, as in the any. 
facture of machinery, incentive workers enjoyed appreciably | igho, 
earnings than time workers. In each of the occupational classes an, 
in each region the earnings of incentive workers were higher. |p, {}, 
South the differences ranged from 8.5 percent for male loom fix »rs t, 
29.3 percent for male frame spinners, the median figure being 172 
percent. In the North, for which fewer comparisons are possib|.., the 
range was from 0.8 percent for male loom fixers to 21.3 percent fo, 
female doffers, while the median was 10.3 percent. 

Counting as separate groups the male and female workers in th, 
same occupation, it may be seen from the accompanying statemen; 
that differences of 10 to 15 percent were more common, both in th, 
South and in the North, than those in any other 5 percent class. Six. 
sevenths of the occupational groups in the South and three-fifths o/ 
those in the North showed a margin in earnings of between 10 and 3 
percent. 


Number of occupations 
South North 


All occupations ! 15 


Incentive earnings more than time-work earnings by— 
0.0-4.9 percent 
5.0-9.9 percent_-_- _ 
10.0—14.9 percent_- 
15.0—-19.9 percent 
20.0—24.9 percent 
25.0—-29.9 percent 


! Male and female workers in the same occupation have been counted as separate groups. 


Fabrication of Nonferrous Metals 


The materials available for the comparison of time and incentive 
earnings in the nonferrous-metals-industry are those obtained from 
the Bureau’s wage survey of August 1941.’ That survey covered the 
following six branches of the nonferrous-metals fabricating industry: 
Alloying, rolling and drawing of copper, brass, and bronze; alloying, 
rolling and drawing of other nonferrous metals; foundries; secondary 
smelters; machined products; and die casting. The large majority of 
the 273 production units studied were in the eastern and east central 
parts of the United States. Approximately two-thirds of the workers 
covered were in plants operating under union agreements. 

Slightly more than 70 percent of the workers in the plants surveyed 
were paid straight hourly or daily rates. About one-twelfth of the 
workers, concentrated largely in the die-casting branch, were employed 
on a piece-work basis. Most of the incentive workers, however, were 
paid under a bonus plan by which they received, in addition to guar- 
anteed daily rates, bonus payments for production in excess of a fixed 
standard of performance. 

The comparisons shown in table 3 cover data for 28 occupations 
selected from the six branches of the industry. These are the only 
occupations in which a sufficient number of both time and incentive 
workers were found to justify a comparison of earnings. Moreover, 
the data unfortunately do not permit segregation either by region or by 
union and nonunion plants. Regional variations, particularly, are 
believed to disturb somewhat the comparability of the data. 


7 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1942: Earnings in Primary Fabrication of Nonferrous Metals, |/4!. 
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Nevertheless, the comparisons shown in table 3 seem reasonably 
sonsistent and, as a supplement to the data for other industries, are 
believed to be of value. The apparent wage advantage of time work- 
ors over incentive workers in two occupations—packers and turret- 
jathe operators—results from comparisons of doubtful validity and 
mav be discounted. Castings cleaners and filers paid on an incentive 
basis earned 31.2 percent and 43.7 percent more, respectively, than 
those paid on a time basis. The median difference in favor of incen- 
‘ive workers was 12.1 percent. 





















Taste 3.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings of Incentive and Time Workers in 
Selected Occupations, in Nonferrous-Metals Fabrication, August 1941 












Incentive payment | Percent 
by which 
incentive 
earnings 
exceed 
time 
earnings 


Time payment 









Occupation ' , | 
I Number | Average | Number | Average 
of hourly of hourly 
workers earnings workers earnings 


















Break-down and run-down rollers 60 $1. 037 211 $1. 196 15.3 
isting cleaners ; 134 571 134 . 749 31.2 
Chippers 35 720 52 . 890 23. 6 
Coremakers 204 . 891 147 . 939 5.4 
Crane operators , 237 . 838 479 . 943 12.5 
Diemakers - - - - 217 1.172 85 1. 210 3.2 
Filers ‘a 67 595 135 855 43.7 
Foremen, process - 258 1. OF 4 162 1. 092 2.6 
Furnacemen ____ _- 43 G48 78 1. O81 14.0 
Helpers - - - - - 14 831 31 1. 029 23.8 
Gas and oil furnace operators 45 . 806 53 . 880 9. 2 
Grinding-machine operators 257 . 767 190 . 786 2.5 
Inspectors, final -- 215 . 798 183 . 817 2.4 
Inspectors, rough 134 790 06 . 839 §. 2 
Loaders and unloaders 183 . 705 151 . 908 28.8 
Packers. . - . -- 235 . 752 180 . 726 13.5 
Picklers__.-- 79 . 799 191 . 909 13.8 
Polishers. _ - . 40) 814 65 1. 013 24.5 
Rod-straightener operators 54 . 832 72 918 10.3 
Helpers _ _ - oh ind 18 . 770 52 823 6.9 
Rollers’ helpers____-_--- 263 . 747 142 869 16.3 
Saw operators _ _ -__-- 175 . 794 318 904 13.9 
Shear operators __ 1s . 825 90 . 910 10.3 
Helpers... -...-- 64 . 790 76 . 837 6.0 
Tractor drivers. _- 23 Brig 30 889 14.4 
Tumbler operators 18 . 791 18 871 10.1 
Turret-lathe operators 65 . 857 163 . 805 16.1 
Weighers___. 101 . 818 53 .914 11.7 












' Incentive earnings less than time earnings. 







It is apparent from the accompanying tabulation that in this indus- 
try, as in cotton textiles, the 10- to 15-percent interval included more 
of the occupational averages than any other 5-percent class. Slightly 
more than half of the occupations showed an excess of incentive over 
time earnings between 10 and 30 percent. 
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LABOR CONDITIONS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRIC¢ 4: 


OWING to the general interest in French North Africa: since it becam, 
an active theater of war for United States and British Empire troop, 
the present article has been prepared, showing labor conditions in thes, 
countries—Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco. The situation as described 
has been altered, perhaps temporarily, because normal proce:ures 
were necessarily subordinated to military requirements. However 
the material shows the labor situation in peacetime and to some exten 
during the war and under the German-dominated Vichy Government. 
After these countries were occupied by the United States and Grea; 
Britain, the Vichy Government lost authority in the region, with the 
exception of such authority as the Axis may have permitted in that 
part of Tunisia under its control. 


Administrative and Economic Organization 


The countries west of Egypt that are the most important economi- 
cally are Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco—in the order mentioned. 
Spanish Morocco is less developed, but has a strategic location, wit) 
both Atlantic and Mediterranean ports. Italy’s development of 
Libya has not been rapid. Economic growth in the three French 
North African countries is directly related to the length of time each 
has belonged to the Empire. Algeria occupied a special place among 
the possessions, having been a part of France since 1830. Tunisia 
became a protectorate in 1881 and has advanced farther than Morocco 
which was annexed by France in 1912. 

Agriculture and the pastoral pursuits of stock, camel, and sheep 
raising are the chief means of livelihood. Cereals and fruits are grown 
in wide variety, and wheat and wine are important export products 
The output of the mechanized farms operated by European settlers 
forms a large part of the production; such farms have yielded half of 
the crops in some years in Algeria. In Morocco, cultivation by Euro- 
peans accounted for seven times as much acreage in 1936 as in 1918 
and the crop acreage more than doubled in this period. The indige- 
“nous agricultural laborers who are not employed on the European 
farms work under primitive conditions. Three different kinds of 
native farm life exist: The workers are “sedentary” (that is, they 
settle down on the land and farm it), nomadic, or seminomadic. Al! 
three countries are arid, or semiarid. Morocco, however, has thie 
greatest potentialities for agriculture, as it has the largest water 
resources; it has more rivers and streams, broader valleys, and greater 
resources in subsoil water, and snows from the high Atlas Mountains 
furnish water in summer for irrigation. 

The attachment of the native population to the land and the tend- 
ency of European workers to maintain a monopoly in skilled crafts 
have retarded the growth of industrial skills among natives. In aidi- 
tion, France has discouraged industrialization by importing to the 
home country North African raw products and supplying in return 
finished and semifinished goods. Industrial and commercial «m- 





1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Editorial and Research Division by Margaret H. Schoenfeld and nic 
L. Whitney. ; 
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ment is confined largely to the centers of population and the 
hing regions. Mineral resources are varied, and mining of phos- 
rock for fertilizers and iron ore are the most highly developed 
ynisia ranks ahead of Morocco and Algeria in phosphate production 
»nd is the world’s third largest producer; its output is well below that 
fthe United States, but practically equivalent to the bulkier Russian 
production, owing to a higher tricalcium phosphate content. 

In 1939 it was estimated that 5 percent of the native population of 
Morocco was in industrial employment. Even in Algeria, the most 
yrbanized of the three countries, the employed native population con- 
stituted not over 10 percent of the total, some years L Bide the war. 
Approximately 90 percent of the Moslem population of Tunisia was 
engaged in agriculture and mining. 

After the fall of France in 1940, many industrialists sought to estab- 
lish branches in Algeria and also in Morocco. The transfer of textile 
factories from Lyons to North Africa was, in part, an attempt to ease 
the textile shortage created by the inability of France to supply goods 
as it had done prior to the war. 

Preservation of native handicrafts has been encouraged by the 
French Government through maintenance of schools where the skills 
of the past were taught. For example, in Tunisia domestically pro- 
duced leather is used for saddlery and shoes, pottery is made, and rugs 
arewoven. Other native crafts include the making of wood furniture 


and metal objects. 
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Population Composition of French North Africa 


The main native elements in French North Africa are Berber (the 
name of various branches of the indigenous Libyan race) and Arab. 
The majority are Moslems, whatever their racial descent, the religion 
having been introduced by the Arabs when they invaded and con- 
quered different parts of North Africa in past centuries. In Tunisia 
both Arabs and Berbers use a common language which is a Tunisian 
dialect of Arabic. Although Berber speech has died out in Tunisia, 
it survives farther west, in Algeria and Morocco. In Algeria the two 
groups make up approximately 88 percent of the total population and 
are distinct in that they speak different languages. Berber speech is 
more common than Arabic, in Morocco. The customs and geographic 
distribution of the two groups are different, also. The Berbers are 
more numerous in the northern areas of Tunisia, whereas in the 
South the largely nomadic or seminomadic Arabs are in the majority. 
Although the distinction is not always clear cut on a racial basis, the 
Berbers of Algeria tend to settle on the land and farm it, whereas the 
Arabs move about, as in Tunisia. In Morocco, which remains Berber 
rather than Arab, differences also persist. Where differences in 
language and religion exist there is considerable voluntary segregation 
of the two groups. Tribal customs still prevail. 

According to the census of 1936, Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco 
had a combined population of approximately 16 million persons, of 
whom over 90 percent were natives. Algeria had about 7.2 million 
inhabitants, Morocco 6.2 million, and Tunisia 2.6 million. Of the 1.4 
million French and other non-native residents, nearly 1 million were 
in a alone and represented some 14 percent of that country’s 
population. In contrast, 8 percent of the population of Tunisia and 
less than 4 percent of that of Morocco was non-native. 
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The population in these countries is concentrated in the north, whe», 
cultivation is possible; in the vast southern territory there are no 
Europeans and only a comparatively small number of natives. |, 
Algeria the three northern Departments have the three largest «ities 
Algiers, Oran, and Constantine. Inhabitants of the city of Algier. 
which is also the capital, numbered 264,232 in 1936; those of (ray 
200,671; and Constantine, 113,777. Tunis, the political capita oj 
Tunisia, is also the largest city, having a population of 219,600 in 193¢ 
next in size at the time of the 1936 census were Sfax, Sousse, Bizert. 
and Kairouan. In Morocco, Casablanca had 257,430 residents 
Marrakech 190,314, and Fez 144,424 in the same year; Rabat, th. 
capital, was the fourth city in size, with a population of 83,379. 

In 1942 the United States Department of Commerce estimated tha; 
roughly 22 percent of the total Algerian population was urban. This 
urban population is concentrated in the main in a few leading cities. 
mostly seaports along the Mediterranean coast, and Europeans and 
natives live in separate sections of the cities. This is doubtless the 
highest degree of urbanization in the three countries. Shifts in popu- 
lation and the entry of refugees, owing to the war, have resulted jp 
new concentrations of population. For example, it is estimated that. 
by 1941, Casablanca, which is Morocco’s main port, had 453,000 
inhabitants and that its 131,000 Europeans made up 38 percent of the 
total in the country. Together, Casablanca and Rabat contained 
two-thirds of the European population. 


Governmental Administration 


The French colonial concept is that French possessions are a part 
of France. Each contributes its share to the home country; this 
includes furnishing men to the armed forces in time of war, carrying 
a part of the financial burden of the State, and supplying food and 
raw materials to France. In return these outlying territories receive 
semifinished and finished goods. 

It is typical of the centralizing tendency of French colonial policy 
that a colonial inspectorate—a separate branch of the service—for- 
merly spent its time exclusively on colonial matters. The various 
colonies were visited regularly at intervals of 2 or 3 years, and the 
members of the inspectorate reported their findings back to the French 
Government. The director had his permanent office at the Colonial 
Ministry in Paris, where he acted in an advisory capacity to the 
Minister. Members of the inspectorate had rather wide powers and 
as they were directly responsible to the Minister for the Colonies they 
were not subject to the orders of any local authority. 

Algeria has always been more closely tied to France than the other 
two countries, being governed almost as an integral part of it. Th 
chief administrative officer was the Governor General. The Depart- 
ments of Algiers, Constantine, and Oran had representation in the 
French Parliament, but the southern territory was under military 
administration. Tunisia had a French Resident General and a Bey 
who was nominally in charge of native matters; in practice, however, 
his decisions were subject to the approval of the Resident General. 
The same administrative organization existed in Morocco, with a 
Sultan as the temporal and spiritual head of the natives. 

Each Department or territory in Algeria had its individual local 
administration. The three Departments in the north each had a 
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prefect Who was locally responsible, and the four southern territories 
had a military government. In Tunisia, France maintained the 
yncient administrative organization with the Caids, heads of local ad- 
ninistration Who dispensed justice, and who were assisted by Khalifas; 
and Cheiks elected by the leading men, who levied taxes. These 
ficials were advised by French officials called controllers. Before 
the war the Sultan of Morocco maintained his own civil and military 
establishment, signed decrees (known as “‘dahirs’’), and had a corps 
of ministers who were his advisers. The country was divided into 
regions Where the Sultan was represented by Caids. In the cities 
his representatives were Pashas. Native courts administered justice 
according to traditional Koranic law. External affairs were under the 
iwrisdiction of the French Protectorate and were administered by 
the Resident General and his corps of directors. The Resident 
General countersigned the Sultan’s decrees. He was represented by 
civil controllers where the Sultan had Caids and by chiefs of munic- 
inal service Where the Sultan had Pashas. 

Each of the countries had a labor office, with staffs of labor inspectors 
to insure enforcement of legislation affecting workers. In Algeria the 
Central Labor Office was created in 1930. This office was assisted by 
an advisory committee of 22 members (representing commerce, in- 
dustry, and agriculture) which advised on labor matters and dealt with 
labor shortages, recruitment of labor for agriculture, industrial, and 
commercial development, and methods of retaining workers on jobs. 
A labor office was established in Tunisia in 1935 in the Directorate 
of Agriculture, Commerce, and Land Settlement. This office was 
empowered to collect and coordinate all information relating to labor 
and to have general supervision of the administration of the labor 
laws. In 1936, when labor law in Morocco was considerably strength- 
ened, the head of the Labor Office, which had been created with lim- 
ited powers in 1926, was given general authority (together with the 
labor inspectors) over administration of the labor laws. Public 
employment offices were established in each of the countries. 

When the present war was imminent, the provisions of the French 
act of July 11, 1938, for the general organization of the country on a 
wartime basis, provided power to requisition both industry and labor. 
This act was applied in the three territories in September 1938. The 
economic mobilization of the colonies formed part of the general plan 
of French mobilization. For its practical execution new bodies were 
formed or existing ones adapted to wartime requirements. A decree 
of October 16, 1939, substituted for the National Economic Council— 
which was already concerned with colonial economic questions and the 
social problems involved therein—a permanent economic committee 
of 21 members, whose methods and smaller size were considered better 
suited to wartime. The membership included representatives of the 


}public, employers, and workers in France and overseas. 


In Algeria a service for agricultural mobilization of labor was 
established as well as an advisory committee on labor supply, and 
committees to deal with agricultural questions were formed in the 
chief towns. Extraordinary powers were given to the Governor 
General after the Armistice and on December 10, 1940, a chief of 
direction of Algerian economy was appointed, assisted by an under- 
chief and a labor controller. The relation of this service to the 
Government’s permanent administrative body (devoted exclusively 
to labor) was not made clear. 
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Labor Legislation 


Pre-war North African labor laws were modeled on those of } rane, 
Often, when legislation was adopted by the French Parliameni, {}, 
original law made provision for application in Algeria or in Algeris 
and the colonies. The labor law of Algeria was normally enacied hy 
the French Parliament; invariably, when legislation became eff ectiy, 
outside continental France it was first applied in Algeria. Somp. 
times, when the extension of a law to Algeria was mentioned in the 
French statute, as originally enacted, it was stated that the terms wer, 
to be adapted by decree to local conditions. Before such laws ac (ually 
became operative they had to be published in the Algerian officia| 
journal. The regulations for administration and enforcement hay» 
been established locally. In spite of the diverse conditions in France 
and Algeria there has been a gradual application of French law jp 
Algeria. Exceptions have been necessary because of the lower degree 
of industrialization. 

Labor laws in Tunisia are also based on the French legislation, with 
modifications to allow for the less-advanced economy of that country. 
and must be issued in the official journal for Tunisia. In some 
instances, there has been a considerable lag in applying the laws; for 
example, the 1919 statute providing for the 8-hour day and 48-hour 
week became applicable only in 1933. 

In principle, the French labor laws that appear in the Moroccan 
official journal as adapted to protect workers in that country apply to 
European and native labor. In practice, native laborers benefit only 
to a limited and slight degree—where they are employed in cities or in 
Government sad European enterprises. Natives in rural areas are 
governed largely under old customs having the force of law and are 
controlled by the native central Government. At the time the pro- 
tectorate was established, the safeguarding of native labor’s interests 
was entrusted to the ‘‘amin”’ of the corporation or profession to which 
the worker belonged, who acted as the intermediary in the adjust- 
ment of claims and grievances with the local authority. Up to 1938. 
at least, there had been little change in this policy, in spite of the 
extension of labor legislation. 

When the Popular Front came into power in 1936 and enacted 2 
series of social laws that greatly improved the position of French 
labor, Moroccan workers benefited less from the local adaptation of 
the legislation than did Algerian and Tunisian workers. In Algeria 
and Tunisia, for example, it was provided that a 40-hour week should 
be established and the basic law did not permit a reduction in pay by 
reason of shorter hours. In Morocco, however, hours were shortened 
to a 48-hour weekly maximum without reference to pay, and a min- 
mum wage was provided for under another decree. The 1936 legis 
lation for Morocco was looked upon as the first step in bringing the 
status of natives more nearly in line with European standards. 

Owing to the lack of details as to the changes made in the French 
laws of 1936 in the adaptation to North African conditions and the 
extent to which they were applied by industries (in accordance with 
the French method), no statement can be made as to the effectiveness 
and scope of these laws or of subsequent laws for the requisitioning 0! 
labor to meet wartime conditions. 
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The discriminatory laws of the Vichy Government in the period after 
the Armistice are not available. However, according to a statement 
of General Giraud made on March 14, 1943, they were to be repealed. 


Employment Conditions 


In spite of the large potential labor supply among the natives of 
French North Africa, labor shortages occur in periods of comparative 
prosperity. All three countries being so predominantly agricultural, 
labor stays on the land when there is a possibility of a good yield and 
,market for the produce. Under any conditions, the habit lavaaie 
life is strong in these peoples and the incentive must be considerable 
io cause them to abandon their age-old mode of living. Prosperity 
depends on two factors, of which the first is the crop yield and the 
second the ability of France, primarily, to buy North African food- 
stuffs and byproducts. While dependence on French markets varies 
in degree as between Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco, each sells a large 
art of its surplus to France—83 percent of the exports of Algeria in 
1938, 56 percent of those of Tunisia, and 45 percent of those of 
Morocco. Even in Morocco, which is the least dependent of the 
three, employment is affected by internal conditions in France and 
by the rise and fall in her needs for Moroccan produce. A limiting 
factor on the ability of France to buy in North Africa is the highly 
agricultural nature of the French economy itself. France can take 
foodstuffs in quantity from the colonies only when she is prosperous 
or when her own crops are in short supply. 

Algeria.— Between 1925 and 1928, the demand for labor in Algeria 
was greater than could be filled. In the latter year, an employers’ 
organization representing 44 trades in Algiers advised the Minister 
of Labor at Paris that the port-labor force was insufficient to handle the 
flow of goods, and the supply of masons, plasterers, painters, and 
journeymen was inadequate. There was also agricultural wastage, as 
farmers could not harvest their crops in time to avoid spoilage. 
Prosperous conditions continued through 1930, owing to a large-scale 
building program which was undertaken to celebrate the centenary of 
French rule in that year. This comparative prosperity was followed 
by economic difficulties and political and social troubles, and economic 
conditions became critical by 1934. The loans and credits made by 
France to keep people at work were discontinued; also, the harvests in 
France improved and Algerian imports were not needed in the usual 
volume. By the spring of 1935 unemployment was mounting. A 
poor grape crop in France in 1936 again opened the way for large-scale 
exports, thus aiding agriculture. In industry the situation was not so 
satisfactory, but would have been still worse had not work been 
spread by reason of the introduction of the 40-hour workweek. With 
the exception of the building and allied trades, employment improved 
in 1937 and at the close of 1938 the volume of unemployment was 
estimated at only one-fifth of that a year earlier. Although the 40- 
hour week still existed in principle, most trades had put into effect 
extensions of working time. By the end of 1939 existing industry 
was engaged chiefly in work for the military forces, if not under their 
direct control. Old men and boys were the only classes of workers 
available for civilian purposes. 

After France fell in 1940, the Algerian Government made a particu- 
lar effort to create employment for demobilized men and natives by 
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prescribing that they form at least 30 percent of the employed in ayy 
public-works project. White-collar workers were the chief suffere, 
irom unemployment, as the stagnation in trade reduced the numb. 
of openings in work for which they were trained. <A decree of Nove, 
ber 23, 1940, provided for establishing labor companies for mo 
between the ages of 18 and 55 years who could be assigned by {\, 
prefect of the district to work, pay to be at the rate for agriculty)) 
labor in the region. Little real unemployment of manual workers wa; 
apparent early in 1941, when Government projects were furnishing 
work of considerable variety. A law of August 8, 1941, guaranteed 
subsistence to agricultural workers and their families who returned 
to the land and permitted them to settle on publicly owned land. 

Tunisia.—Employment in Tunisia has risen and fallen aecording ty 
conditions elsewhere, particularly in France. A disastrous drought jy 
1936 followed a series of bad years. Harvests were poor in the mor 
favored northern section and almost nonexistent elsewhere. A credj; 
of 40 million francs was granted by a French decree of May 8, 1937, 
for the execution of a program of public works to combat unemploy- 
ment and improve the position of the population. Both European 
and native agriculture benefited by decrees of February 3, and of 
July 16, 1937, which established a Tunisian section of the- National 
Interoccupational Grain Office (branches were established in Algeria 
and Morocco, as well) and made the decree establishing the Office 
applicable to Tunisia. 

Morocco.—Labor shortages and high wages severely handicapped 
production in Morocco in the late 20’s and the situation became 
emphasized during the prosperous period of 1928-39. <A contributing 
factor was the widespread incidence of malaria. To counteract tl 
lack of workers, the use of mechanical appliances on public works 
was favored when contracts were placed, and encouragement was 
given to the importation of French and foreign labor. The depression 
following 1929 was less grave in Morocco than in certain other coun- 
tries, and in 1931 the general situation improved when the harvest was 
fairly good. However, building activity declined in 1932 and 1933 and 
France imported less from Morocco. ‘The situation was further com- 
plicated in 1935 and 1936 by the Abyssinian and Spanish wars and 
currency devaluation. In 1937, the financial situation was difficult 
and land under crops was increased 30 percent over 1936. Loans to 
farmers rose 50 percent. By 1938, crop conditions were more encour- 
aging, but international tension was growing. Fragmentary statistics 
show that unemployment of Europeans was reduced between 1936 and 
1939 from 3,214 registered in June 1936 to 1,473 in June 1939. Natives 
who were unemployed when war broke out were absorbed by recruit- 
ment for the army. Men were taken on a basis proportionate to the 
number of inhabitants of each district or tribe, calculated so as to 
leave behind enough labor to carry on normal activities. By gradually 
removing 400,000 laborers in the first 6 months of the conflict, the 
authorities eliminated unemployment. 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE LABOR FORCE 


Occupations of the labor force are shown in the accompanying !ap 
of the northern areas of Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco, where thie 
population is concentrated. Industrially important mineral deposi|s— 
particularly iron and phosphate rock—are worked in widely disperse 
sections of all three countries. Cattle and sheep raising and oliv¢ 
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nd fruit growing are also scattered. Vineyards, which supply large 
yantities of grapes for wine normally sent to France, stretch along 
he Mediterranean coast in and around Algiers. The cereal belt is 
»iso on the northern borders, both along the Atlantic and the Medi- 
erranean, Where it is broken by cotton fields, vineyards, and forest 
lands. Southward on the map are shown the vast pasture lands and 
also the fields of wild esparto grass. Esparto can be harvested in all 
ut the three hottest months of the year and is gathered by the natives 
for supplementary income when their crops are not good. The grass 
is exported for use in making paper. Factory employment is likely 
io be found in or nearby the coastal cities, of which only the largest are 
hown. In the South of French North Africa small numbers of 
iomadie natives move over the desert with their camels. There are 
some high mountains, chiefly in Morocco, which supply water from 
the melting snows for irrigation and are also a natural barrier, as the 
allied troops have found in the recent Tunisian campaign. 


SKILLS OF THE POPULATION 


In general, dependence has been placed on European labor to fill 
North Africa’s skilled-labor requirements. However, there has been 
ome infiltration of native labor into occupations formerly reserved 
for the European population. 

In Algeria numerous natives serve as policemen, postmen, and 
streetcar operators. Repatriation of French technicians, engineers, 
and other specialized workers because of the war left certain shortages. 
juropeans in Algeria have had practically a monopoly in stone- 
cutting, terra-cotta work, mosaic laying, and mechanical pursuits. 
The masons and builders were largely of Italian origin and in other 
trades the French and Spanish predominated. Development of 
ertain labor skills among natives was aided by the construction 
program for the 1930 centenary. 

Of the European population in Tunisia during 1932, 35.5 percent 
was engaged in industry alone. 

Skilled labor has always been scarce in Morocco, where the incen- 
tive of high wages is lacking. Such skilled workers as there have 
been were concentrated in Casablanca and some of the other larger 
ities. In an attempt to extend occupational skills, efforts have been 

ade to revive corporations of employers and employed. Master 
raftsmen have been appointed in the towns, to improve occupa- 
ional skills of labor. Institution of craftsmen’s cooperative societies 
was authorized by a decree of June 18, 1938. 


MIGRATORY LABOR 


The seasonal nature of planting and harvesting make migratory 
movements necessary in any country where there is a considerable 
volume of agricultural production. Such movements are very pro- 
1ounced in North Africa, owing to the nomadic or seminomadic 
habits of the natives, who move about on the vast stretches of tribal: 
land. In addition to the migrations within the boundaries of each 
ountry, some migration between countries also takes place. <A 
survey made in 1931 and 1932 showed that the movement into 
Algeria was spontaneous, resulting from the workers’ effort to improve 
their economic situation. Riffians from Spanish Morocco, traveling 
singly or in groups, were doing work in Algeria, being attracted by 
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the higher pay, the long-established and flourishing settlement: an, 
the greater comfort of Algerian farms. Each migrant was req ire 
to have a passport and a special identity card; a sanitary inspx ctioy 
was made at the border. The hiring process was simple, as thy ep. 

loyer merely sent a representative (as recruiting agent) toacafe. 4 
Moroccan “ganger’’ would get together the necessary force of me: an( 
enter into arrangements as to wages, living accommodations, ay 
other conditions of employment. Usually the ganger collected jj 
the wages and was the intermediary between employer and employees. 
This was the customary procedure in hiring farm labor, but for public 
works and industrial employment persons were often hired directly 

Workers coming to Algeria from French Morocco emigrated wider 
somewhat the same conditions and in the same volume. -Oply 
traveling permits and health cards, issued by the supervisory authority 
of their place of residence, were required. Some of these migrants 
preferred heavy work, such as tunnel boring, to farm work, and re- 
turned to their homes in time for the fall harvest. Different racial 
groups joined the migration and all of them kept very much to them- 
selves during their stay in Algeria. 

France has followed the policy of recruiting workers for labor in 
France from her North African possessions, when needed. However. 
their return home in periods of depression has intensified the suffering 
among the natives, since the returned workers then had to be cared 
for by the families to which they formerly sent money. 


FOREIGN WORKERS 


France restricted the activities of foreign labor in the late 20's 
and early 30’s, in order to give her own workers priority in the avail- 
able jobs, and similar restrictive legislation was applied in her colonies 
and possessions. Foreigners aged 15 years and over were required to 
obtain identification cards, in order to be eligible for employment. 

Algeria.—Provisions whereby labor in Algeria was protected against 
the competition of foreign labor were consolidated in a decree of 
October 23, 1933. The French law of August 11, 1926, requiring 
foreigners to have identification cards and forbidding employment 
other than in the trade designated in the card, was applied to Algeria 
on May 15, 1934. Further legislative action was taken in France on 
April 10, 1932 (amended on May 2 and August 21, 1938), fixing the 
proportion of foreigners who might be employed. This law was 
adapted to Algeria on April 14, 1939, and the Secretary General was 
empowered to make individual exceptions where labor requirements 
necessitated increases in the ratios of foreigners, as for example, on 
railways and in mines. 

Under powers granted by a French law of July 11, 1938, providing 
for the organization of the country in time of war, an Algerian decree 
of April 19, 1939, permitted the employment of foreigners in public 
services and defense industries. The requirement that foreigners 
have identification cards was again the subject of a decree on No- 
vember 18, 1939. 

Further measures were taken to protect national labor agais' 
foreign competition after the fall of France. All jobs held by 
foreigners were declared vacant in 1940. The work cards of these 
persons were canceled and no employers other than farmers were 
permitted to hire foreigners until further notice. Aliens who had 
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enlisted and fought in the French Army until the Armistice received 
the same treatment as other foreigners. The regulations, which 
were intended to alleviate the unemployment situation, also specified 
that no employer could reduce his personnel or close his establish- 
ment without permission of the prefect and that all employees who 
had been mobilized should be taken back into employment. 

French legislation of August 27, 1940, was introduced into Algeria 
by decree of January 31, 1941. The employment of foreigners, which 
had been restricted, was reauthorized in all professions up to a max- 
imum of 10 to 30 percent of the working force, depending upon the 
industry. The 10-percent limit was the most usual. Permission to 
employ foreigners evidenced recognition of the inability to carry on 
operations in most industries without the aid of some foreign labor. 

Tunisia.—A decree was passed in Tunisia on February 20, 1930, 
and brought into force 3 months later, which regulated the immigra- 
tion of laborers with a view to protecting the labor market and 
relieving the effects of unemployment. Every person (except natives 
of North Africa), immigrating into Tunisia for the purpose of engaging 
in any occupation, was required to have a contract of employment 
signed by the Director General of Agriculture, Commerce, and Land 
Settlement. A person holding such a contract was provided with a 
safe conduct to the place where he was to be employed and where he 
was required to apply to the police for an identity card within 48 
hours of his arrival. Such identity cards were valid for 2 years, after 
which application had to be made for renewal. No other employer 
could hire an immigrant worker prior to the expiration of his contract, 
unless the worker had a certificate from the original employer showing 
that the contract had been canceled, or unless a year had elapsed 
since the entry of the worker into the country. Employers were 
required to keep a register of the foreign workers in their employ. 
Tie judicial police officers were responsible for the administration of 
the a in agricultural enterprises, and the labor inspectors and 
the police officers were responsible in industrial and commercial 
establishments. 

The provisions of the decree were not strictly enforced until the 
first part of 1931. On January 10, 1931, a ministerial order was 
published setting forth the form of labor contract and the kind of 
register to be kept. The contract provided that the immigrant la- 
borer must be paid wages equal to those received by laborers of the 
same class in Tunisia. A further ministerial order, dated July 22, 
1932, provided for granting ‘‘certificates of harbor’’ for members of a 
laborer’s family who were not themselves under labor contract; in 
such cases the laborer had to assume responsibility for their main- 
tenance and repatriation in case of need. On the passports of all 
persons arriving in the country without the prescribed labor contract, 
the immigration authorities entered the notation that the holder could 
not undertake paid employment in the country. 

Prior to the outbreak of the present war the French colonial ad 
ministration was endeavoring to promote the development of crafts- 
manship among the inhabitants of the different colonies. A decree 
was issued by the Bey, October 17, 1938, to protect French and 
Tunisian craftsmen against competition from foreign craftsmen, and 
an order issued October 27, 1938, provided for a special register 
of craftsmen whose occupational qualifications were established. 
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Moroceo.—Restrictions were placed on the free entry of workers jn}, 
the French zone of Morocco by decree of October 20, 1931, eff ctiy, 
December 1, 1931. Every person immigrating for the purpose o; 
engaging in any occupation was required to have in his possessio)) (jy 
addition to health and police papers) a contract of employment cou. 
tersigned in advance by the Labor Office at Rabat. On Novembe 
15, 1934, another decree was issued repealing the previous one an¢ 
requiring advance Labor Office approval of entry of all migrants 
whether or not they were to be employed for pay. In granting , 
permit, the Moroccan economic situation was to be taken into accoun; 
and a special committee was to be consulted. Under the terms of 
a decree dated October 27, 1931, Moroccans leaving their own terri. 
tory were required to have passports. Protection of native agains 
foreign labor was afforded under the terms of a decree dated March 9. 
1938, concerning the delivery of identity cards to Moroccan workers 
and salaried employees. 


REQUISITIONING OF LABOR 


The legislative basis for the wartime mobilization of labor was laid 
by the French act of July 11, 1938, providing for the general organ- 
ization of the nation in time of war and empowering the Government 
to requisition both industry and labor. This legislation was extended 
to Algeria and the other possessions as a part of the general plan, and 
put into effect in the same year by decrees of September 13 in Mor- 
occo, September 24 in Algeria, and September 29 in Tunisia. Workers 
thus lost their right to free movement between jobs. Remuneration 
for requisitioned labor was to be at the current rate for the job. 

The French Minister of Labor was appointed sole minister for labor 
supply, handling all questions concerning the utilization of French, 
colonial, and foreign labor. A number of other measures for the co- 
ordination and utilization of labor in France followed, some before and 
others after the outbreak of war in 1939. Information available 
shows that in Algeria, at least, they became applicable within a short 
time of their original passage. 

After the fail of France, new manpower controls were established 
to prevent mass unemployment. For example, the Secretary General 
of Algeria and the prefects of the Departments were authorized by 
decree of July 28, 1940, to carry out the collective requisitioning of 
personnel in certain establishments that were under the War, Marine, 
and Air Departments. The French laws limiting the employment of 
women were also applied in Algeria. Among these was the act of 
October 11, 1940 (applied in Algeria, February i4, 1941), prohibiting 
the employment of women in Government_services, railways, mari- 
time, or air navigation companies, etc. 

Moroccan employers experienced difficulty in obtaining unskilled 
workers after the Armistice, unless they were paid in kind instead of 
money. There were no stocks of goods to buy, and as money there- 
fore had no value for the natives, they preferred to return to the land. 
As the situation grew worse, it became necessary to requisition native 
labor in 1942. In order to insure that the crops would be harvested, 
food rations were reduced and clething coupons denied in the case of 
natives who refused to work. In the mountains of Morocco, men were 
obliged to give 15 days’ labor a year, to produce charcoal for use in 
motor_vehicles. 
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Labor Conditions in French North Africa 
Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions 


LEVEL OF WAGES 


European labor in French North Africa has been paid at about 
the same rates as in France, but native workers have always received 
much lower wages. Before the war, daily rates for native agricultural 
or common labor ranged from 5.00 to 10.00 franes 2 in Algeria, 8.00 to 
10.50 frances in Tunisia, and 2.00 to 7.50 francs in Morocco. 

Algeria.—Wages of "European and native workers in Algeria in 
different occupations for the years 1932 and 1934 are shown in table 1. 


TasLe 1.—Daily Wages of European and Native Workers in Algeria, 1932 and 1934, LY 
Occupation 





1932 | 1934 


ch 





Occupational group 
Europeans | Natives Europeans Natives 
| 








| 
Francs | Francs | Francs Francs 
i 27 16 


| skilled farm mechanics. __--_- ds TaN see ety eee | 
| syndicate and cooperative workers. : 3% 32 14 
Gardeners and market enone Fao 8 ee Oe a 20-27 ‘ 16 | 11 
Agricultural laborers - - % RE ES a en | 15 10 
Vegetable packers. - - - A 15 | 10 
Helpers, women (unskilled) j 6 
Laborers (unskilled) 7 





The wages of native labor in Algeria were increasing in 1936 
For agricultural employment earnings ranged from 5 to 10 francs 
and for building labor from 12 to 17 francs. In some cases advances 
amounted to as much as 33.3 percent, but living costs were also 
rising—a tendency that has persisted to the present time. In 1942, 
wages of skilled labor were approximately the same as in unoccupied 
France. Farm labor in the interior received 15 to 18 francs a day, 
plus a loaf of bread. The pay was somewhat higher in certain 
districts. Government decrees and other measures resulted in a 
daily wage of from 30 to 40 francs in the cities. 

Tunisia.—In 1937 the wages of ordinary farm laborers in Tunisia 
were fixed for each district by an order of the Secretary General. 
The rates established were as follows: 


Minimum rate 
per day 
(francs) 


Souk-El-Arba, Béja, Medjez-El-Bab, Teboursouk, Tunis, Kef, Makhtar_._. 9. 50 
Souk-El-Arba, Khalifalik of Ghardimaou, Béja, Khalifalik des Amdoun, 


Bizerte, Grombalia 
Zaghouan (North of the Djebel Zaghouan) 
Béja—Khalifalik of the Nefzas, Zaghouan (South of the Djebel Zaghouan), 


and Tabarka 

! One franc additional was paid in harvesting, threshing, and sowing. 

In addition to the above rates, drivers of harvester binders received 
2 francs a day and tractor drivers 3 francs. Women were to be paid 





*The value of the franc in the three countries was the same as in France. In making conversions to 
United States money it should be borne in mind that successive revaluations of the franc reduced its ex- 
change value in terms of United States currency from 19.3 cents before the first World War to 2.08 cents 
in 1940. The reduction in the gold value of the United States dollar in 1934 also affected the exchange rate. 
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not less than 0.60 franc an hour. Children aged 16 to 18 rec ‘ive 
6 frances daily, and those under age 16 received 4.50 franes © aijly 
Shepherds over the age of 60 were to be paid one-half the ra: for 
ordinary farm labor, plus the harvest bonus. For farm labor i» th, 
cork forests in the districts of Bizerte, Tabarka, and Souk-El-Arbg 
the daily rates ranged from 8.50 to 10 frances. 

The rates for workers in vineyards in August 1937 were the same 
as for farm labor; bearers, wagoners, and cellarmen were to be paid 
9 francs daily; male cutters, 7 francs; women over 60 years, 5 francs: 
and children under 15 years, 4 francs. 

The rate for ordinary labor in olive-oil mills was 1.42 francs ay 
hour for a 12-hour day. Among skilled workers, the rate for foremey 
was 1,000 francs monthly; for assistant foremen, 750 francs; and 
for journeymen and measurers, 20 francs a day. 

In mining, daily wages ranging from 24.10 frances for first-class 
miners to 12.10 frances for surface laborers were paid for a 48-hour 
week in June 1937. 

Morocco.—Daily wages of laborers in Morocco ranged from 2 
francs to 7.50 francs before the war and from 5 to 15 francs after war 
was declared. Before the outbreak of war the minimum wages of 
natives were raised periodically but the amounts were regulated by 
decrees, the application of which was left to the discretion of local 


authorities in many cases and in others a on the number 


seeking jobs. Minimum wages fixed in 1938 by the regional authori- 
ties at Casablanca, for employees on public works, public utilities, 
and certain other regulated industries, are shown in table 2. For 
work performed in water the rates of pay were increased by 33 percent, 
and for night work the extra payment was 40 percent. 


TaBLe 2.—Minimum Hourly Wage Rates in Casablanca, 1938, by Occupation 





| | 
| | | | 
\Moroccans) 7). 


Occupation or similar | 
Moroccans || Moroccans 
| / classes | 


| Moroccans! 
Occupation or similar | ,,~ 
classes 








Francs Francs | | Francs | Francs 


Unskilled workers__.. 0. 80 
Carters.__. ne | 

Greasers or oilers 
Foremen._.... 
Overseers __. 
Well diggers 
Chauffeurs. ____- 


Se, 1.60 | 75 
Ee ae 1. 60 75 
Mosaic workers !.......____| 1.90 

Joiners !___.____. t 3.15 | 
Carpenters !__....___.__. 
Plumbers !__...»...__- 
Locksmiths! ____.____. 
Blacksmiths - 
Mechanics. 

oe gg ah 


| ee 
Iron workers 
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Operators of engines 
Quarrymen 

Miners. ._. 
Woodworkers... 
Roofers... 
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! Highest skill. 


In spite of revaluations of the franc that drastically reduced its 
value, wage rates rose rapidly in France in the years before the war, 
even exceeding the rise in cost of living, so that there was a real net 
increase in the hourly wage. The introduction of the 40-hour week 
in 1936 offset this gain and had the effect of making the actual week!y 
wage about the same in 1938 as in 1934. It is not known how closely 
the change was followed in French North Africa. 
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WARTIME WAGES 







Acricultural wages in Morocco varied considerably between dis- 
tricts after the Armistice. In dealing with a farm labor shortage in 
the north (Meknés), during 1942, it was decided to bring harvesters 
fom the south. The rates of pay were 12 and 20 francs in the 
respective districts, and to avoid disturbances in the wage structure 
the workers from the south were granted 12 francs daily while at 
work in the north, with the understanding that the remaining 8 
francs were to be paid on their return to their homes. 










WAGE REGULATION 







Wage standardization was extended to industry and commerce in 
France by certain of the early laws enacted by the Popular Front 
Government. By a decree of August 1, 1936, procedure was estab- 
lished for fixing wages of low-paid agricultural workers in North 
Africa. This decree was amended and supplemented in 1937 for the 
purpose of determining normal agricultural wages. The French Pay- 
ment of Wages Act was applied to Algeria in that year. In Morocco, 
minimum daily wages were fixed for wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees and those on public works by a decree of June 18, 1936. 
Native labor did not benefit much from this legislation except when 
employed in State-controlled enterprises, such as public works and 
road and rail transport, but a decree of June 18, 1938, raised the 
minimum wages of natives. 

When war was declared, attempts were made in France to stabilize 
prices and wages to prevent inflation. Among the French decrees 
freezing wages at the level of September 1, 1939, that of November 
10, 1939, was applied to Algeria on January 15, 1940. * The overtime 
rates had been successively reduced in France from 75 percent of the 
normal rate to 60 percent. In January 1940 the latter rate was made 
effective in Algeria; the overtime rate applied to work in excess of 
45 hours per week, and all pay for work between the 41st and 45th 
hours was retained by the employer and paid into the National 
Solidarity Fund. In Tunisia, the 60-percent overtime rate was fixed 
by a decree of November 20, 1939, the other 40 percent being de- 
posited by the employer in the State budget. In Morocco, overtime 
rates for work in excess of 10 hours per day and 60 hours per week 
on national defense work were fixed at 5 percent above the ordinary 
hourly rate of remuneration, by decree of September 23, 1939. 
























VACATIONS WITH PAY 


Following the enactment of the French law in 1936, granting a 15- 
day paid vacation (including 12 working days) after 12 months’ 
service or 6 days after 6 months’ service, this legislation was introduced 
for industrial and commercial workers in Tunisia and Morocco in 
1937. It was introduced for certain classes of workers in Algeria, 
and in 1938 vacations with pay were granted to all agricultural 
workers with the requisite service. 















HOURS OF LABOR 






Regulation of working hours usually applies to industrial and com- 
mercial workers. Since the countries of French North Africa are so 
largely agricultural, there has been no wide application of the French 
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hours legislation. The French 8-hour day and 48-hour week, stg). 
lished by law in 1919, were made part of the Algerian labor |:w j, 
January 1921 when Book II of the French Labor Code was ad pte, 
for Algeria. As in France, the hours law was applied by industry 
and by the end of 1933 only 15 categories of work had been brough; 
under the 8-hour maximum. In certain industries the 8-hour day 
was applicable only in localities having at least 20,000 inhabitant; 
In Tunisia, the 48-hour week was applied in a few industries fron 
1933 to 1935. In Morocco, hours of work of women and of childrey 
under 16 years of age were limited to 10 per day in 1927, but the 
8-hour day and 48-hour week were not put in effect until June 1s 
1936. As in the other countries, the decree was applied by industry 

When economic conditions brought the Popular Front Government 
into power in France, its most outstanding measure was the 40-hour 
week law of June 21, 1936. Industry, commerce, and educational 
and welfare organizations were covered and the application was by 
profession, by industry, or by professional category for the total of , 
territory or for a region. The original 40-hour law was applied to 
Algeria; although application was often made for a restricted locality 
or even an enterprise, many industrial and commercial establishments 
were covered. The law was applied to Tunisia by a decree of August 
4, 1936, with the proviso that it should be put into force by order, 
for individual industries. By 1937 it had been applied to a large 
number of industrial and commercial enterprises and to railways 
Following the provisions of the French law, it was stipulated that the 
application of the law should not entail any lowering of the standard 
of living of employees and should not be made the pretext for a 
reduction in the employee’s remuneration. The 48-hour week law 
was made applicable to Morocco only after the Popular Front came 
into power, and it appears that the 40-hour week was never applied 
there. 

With the approach of war in France, hours were lengthened and 
the law of March 20, 1939, which was applied to Algeria on the same 
day it was enacted, provided for a 60-hour week in establishments 
working directly or indirectly for the national defense. When war 
was declared, a law of September 1, 1939, which was applied in Algeria 
by decree of October 4, 1939, provided for a 60-hour week in industrial, 
commercial, and cooperative establishments and for a 72-hour week 
in works for national defense or public service if authorized by the 
labor inspector. For women and young persons maximum hours 
were, in general, fixed at 10 per day and 60 per week. This law was 
also made applicable to Tunisia by a decree of November 20, 1939: 
and by a decree of December 25, 1939, hours of work in iron and 
other metal mines and phosphate mines were fixed at 60 per week 
for surface workers and a maximum of 54 per week and 10 per day 
for underground workers. In Morocco, hours of work were extended 
to 60 per week and 10 per day, by a decree of September 23, 1939. 


Cost of Living 


Prior to the war there was a very considerable rise in the cost of 
living in all three countries. After the outbreak of war the high 
cost of living in Algeria made the wage situation increasingly diffic\1!' 
and the Government issued a decree authorizing wage freezing. hie 
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inflationary tendency continued, however, and in the early months of 
\942 the rise was so large that official cost-of-living index numbers 
were Withheld from the public. In Tunisia and Morocco living costs 
were affected by the introduction of the Popular Front social legis- 
jation and the further devaluation of the franc occurring in 1937 and 
1938. In 1938 in Tunisia the general index of the cost of living, 
based on 1929 as 100, was 111;.and in Morocco in January 1939 the 
retail price index (1936100) was 163. 

The cumulative effect of the looting of North Africa, in order to 
supply the Axis, was to reduce stocks of foodstuffs to a point where 
the black markets became the main suppliers of food. Imports of 
manufactured goods, on which the three countries depended almost 
exclusively, dwindled to the point where it was almost impossible 
for the native population to secure necessary clothing. By 1943 the 
economic situation had become almost unbearable for the vast ma- 
jority of the people, who normally do not live much above the sub- 


sistence level. 


Labor Organization and Industrial Relations 


LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Trade-unionism has not been extensive in any of the three French 
North African countries. In Algeria, organization of employers has 
been more common than that of workers. When freedom of asso- 
ciation was granted there, foreigners were excluded from the right of 
organization. In Tunisia, persons employed in the same occupation, 
similar trades, or allied occupations were permitted to organize 
themselves, without special government authorization, under the 
tems of a decree of November 16, 1932. 

Development of labor organization in Morocco has followed quite 
a different pattern from that in the other two countries. Before the 
French protectorate was established, employers, workers, and ap- 
prentices who were compulsorily organized in the same trade in the 
same city, were obliged to organize into corporations, and artisans 
could not obtain licenses to practice their trade without the approval 
of the proper corporation. Recently there has been an effort to 
restore the corporations to their earlier position of importance. 

Trade-unions are comparatively new in Morocco and their organi- 
zation was originally controlled by decree of May 24, 1914. On 
December 24, 1936, a decree was issued permitting organization by 
Europeans, but natives were barred from trade associations, as their 
removal from the authority of the native government was opposed. 
By a later decree—June 24, 1938—it became an offense for a native 
to join a trade-union, although no change was made in the status of 
natives who were organized before the 1936 decree was promulgated. 
The number of native members was small and they remained in the 
federated labor organizations, necessarily under the direction of 
Frenchmen. 

During the period of Jabor dominance in France, when the Popular 
Front was in power, trade-union membership increased somewhat in 
North Africa, but the latest membership statistics show subsequent 
declines. In Algeria there were approximately 120,000 members on 
January 1, 1939 (of whom the majority were affiliates of the Inter- 
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national Federation of Trade Unions), and 45,000 a year late, 
Membership in Tunisia declined from 39,000 in 1938 to 25,536 in 1939 
and that in Morocco from 24,000 in 1938 to 17,000 in 1939; in bot} 
cases the trade-unionists were affiliated with the Confédératio, 
générale du Travail at Paris. | 
As in France, there is every indication that organized labor j) 
French North Africa was stripped of its powers after the fall of Franc, 
The French Labor Charter (provided for by law of October 4, 194)) 
if applied in North Africa, would have organized employers ay 
workers compulsorily by categories and professions. This would hay, 
ruled out any independent organization by employer and erhploye 
groups. 
COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Although the basic French law of March 25, 1919, authorizing th, 
conclusion of collective agreements between representatives of em. 
ployers and workers, was applied in Algeria by decree of August 7 
1921, it was not until August 4, 1936, that similar application (effectir 
in June 1937) was made in Tunisia. In Morocco, collective agree. 
ments were the subject of a decree, issued on July 13, 1938, prescribing 
the methods by which European employers and employees might fix 
working standards. 

STRIKES 


Algerian labor joined in the strike movement that was so wide- 
spread in France during 1936, when the workers occupied the plants § 
in stay-in or sit-down stoppages. When the employees returned to 
work, collective bargaining was recognized as a continuing basis for 


successful industrial relations. Casablanca, in Morocco, also had 3 
strike movement in 1936, during which the native participants were 
ordered out of the plants by the native local authorities. The 
strikers complied and a large number of them were arrested on the 
ground that they were involved in strikes that did not concern their 
professional corporations. In other strikes during 1937 the natives 
received the same treatment and in 1938 the decree, already mentioned. 
was promulgated which forbade natives to join trade-unions of any 


kind. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 


Conciliation and arbitration of industrial disputes was extended, 
both in France and her possessions, under the Popular Front Govern- 
ment. Earlier legislation in Algeria (1919) had authorized the in- 
clusion, in collective eements, of provisions for conciliation and 
arbitration of industrial disputes. The French law of December 31, 
1936, stipulating that a dispute must be submitted for settlemen' 
“before any strike or lock-out,’’ was applied to Algeria by decree o! 
February 23, 1937. Later legislation adopted to simplify and expe- 
dite procedure was also applied in Algeria, as was the French law o! 
April 20, 1938, providing for machinery for conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in industries that had not been able to agree on methods o! 
procedure, or in which collective agreements had not been established, 
or where several enterprises were involved (Algerian decree of Sep- 
tember 11, 1938). The Tunisian system of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion procedure was organized by decrees of March 4 and April 22. 
1937. Arbitration boards to deal with breaches of contracts o! 
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employment were established under decrees of December 17, 1936, 
and February 4 and June 28, 1937. In Morocco, a plan for establish- 
ing courts for settlement of disputes was laid down by decree of 
December 16, 1929. The courts were to give final judgments in 
cases Where conciliation had been ineffectual. A decree of July 13, 
/938, concerning collective agreements, granted to the supervisory 
authority and the Secretary General of Morocco the right to deal 
with working conditions and to arbitrate, if necessary. 

Wartime requirements necessitated the suspension of the con- 
ciliation and arbitration procedure just as they did other forms of 
peacetime protective legislation, as conditions of employment were 
subject to special controls. 





Wartime Labor Policies 


EXECUTIVE ORDER ESTABLISHING NEW PRICE. 
WAGE CURBS 


ON April 8, 1943, an Executive order was issued, forbidding wage and 
salary increases above the level of the “Little Steel’? formula and 
restricting price rises to the minimum extent required by law. This 
was done to safeguard the stabilization of prices, wages, and salaries, 

The order directed the Price Administrator and the Administrator 
of Food Production and Distribution to place ceilings upon all com- 
modities, agricultural and other, affecting the cost of living. No 
further increases in ceiling prices are to be allowed except to the mini- 
mum extent required by law. These two officials were also ordered 

to prevent further price increases and profiteering, and to reduce 
prices which are excessively high, unfair, or inequitable. Readjust- 
ments in price relationships are allowed for certain seasonal or sub- 
sidized commodities, provided that such action does not increase the 
cost of living. The right to veto price ceilings was transferred from 
the Secretary of Agriculture to the Administrator of Food Produc- 
tion and Distribution. 

The National War Labor Board, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, and other agencies administering wage controls were directed 
to authorize no further increases in wages or salaries “‘except such as 
are clearly necessary to correct substandards of living” and except 
in accordance with the “Little Steel” formula. That formula limits 
general wage rises to a total of 15 percent since January 1, 1941, in 
order to compensate for increased living costs between January 1941 
and May 1942. 

Reasonable wage and salary adjustments will be permitted under 
the general policies laid down by the Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation. Such adjustments will be allowed ‘“‘in case of promotions, 
reclassifications, merit increases, incentive wages or the like, provided 
that such adjustments do not increase the level of production costs 
appreciably or furnish the basis either to increase prices or to resist 
otherwise justifiable reductions in prices.” 

The chairman of the War Manpower Commission is authorized to 
forbid employees’ shifting to employment at higher rates of pay. 
Only those changes are allowed which will aid in the effective prose- 
cution of the war. | 

The President in this order appealed to all agencies concerned with 
the rates of common carriers or other public utilities to disapprove 
rate increases, and to effect rate reductions wherever possible, in 
accordance with Federal, State, or municipal law. 

The order authorizes and directs the Director of Economic Stabi- 
lization to take such action and to issue such directives as he deems 
necessary to stabilize the national economy, to maintain and increase 
production, and to aid in the effective prosecution of the war. 
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FEDERAL ATTEMPTS TO CONTROL LIVING COSTS 


THE Executive order of April 8, 1943,' was the most recent attempt 
of the Federal Government to control living costs and prevent infla- 
tion. That order directed that no more rises should be allowed in 
prices, Wages, and salaries except to the minimum extent required 
bylaw. An account of the earlier regulatory activities of the Govern- 
ment is given in a pamphlet issued by the Office of War Information.’ 

That report points out the wartime need for controlling living costs. 
When inflation appears and prices skyrocket, the burdens of war 
fall unevenly and unfairly, morale is lowered, and the Nation is divided 
against itself. The wives and families of soldiers find their fixed 
allowances slashed. Unrest is stirred among farmers and workers, 
and their production falters. Without proper control over prices and 
wages, civilian producers compete against war producers for materials 
and manpower. War mobilization is impeded. It becomes im- 
possible for anyone or any part of the Nation to contribute the utmost 
toward hastening victory. 

One danger of this inflation grows out of the gap between the money 
people have to spend (i. e., the demand) and the limited supplies of 
goods. By the end of 1943, this inflationary gap may amount to 
about 20 billion dollars. 

To reduce that disparity between demand and supply, officials are 
trying to stretch the supplies to the utmost and to draw off as much 
spending power as they can. This latter is done through heavier 
taxation, by clamping the lid on excess profits, increasing savings, 
urging greater investments in war bonds and stamps, stabilizing the 
incomes of workers and farmers, curbing installment buying, and 
inducing people to pay their outstanding debts. 

Through stretching the present supplies, Americans will retard 
inflation and help the war effort. With the exception of a few com- 
modities—rubber tires and other rubber products, and (in some 
sections) gasoline and fuel oil—there are sufficient supplies, espe- 
cially of durable and semidurable goods, for the citizens of the United 
States. Conservation and simplification play their part in stretching 
supplies. Each person can contribute to conservation by using his 
present radio, refrigerator, and washing machine longer. When 
women are careful not to lose their hairpins or bobby pins, in total 
they literally save tons of steel for war. Use of wooden bodies in 
Army trucks will save 275,000 tons of steel annually—enough steel 
for 30 cargo ships. Cutting in half the number of different types of 
radio tubes is expected to release 158,000 man-hours of labor. 





Measures to Reduce Consumer Spending 
INCREASED TAXATION 


Along with these measures to conserve consumer supplies, attempts 
are being made to reduce the demand for such goods. The first step 
in reducing the demand is to increase taxes. By this means we pay 





' See sncing pees. 
? U.S. Office of War Information. Battle Stations for All: The Story of the Fight to Control Living Costs. 


1943. 
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for the war and also draw off excess spending power. The first tay 
bill of this war was signed by the President on October 21, 1949 
Under it the sum of about 21 billion dollars is expected to be collecte, 
during 1943. Taxes will be spread more widely than ever before 
among nearly 46 million taxpayers. 

In addition, the law provides an excess-profits tax of 90 percent 
with provision for a 10-percent refund to corporations after the way 
This statute also increases the combined normal and surtax rates 0 
corporate incomes from between 21 and 25 percent to between 25 an¢ 
29 percent on incomes up to $25,000. For corporations with ne; 
incomes over $25,000, the rate is raised from 31 to 40 percent. It js 
estimated that 9.2 billion dollars will be raised through excess-profits 
and corporate-income taxes. . 

Personal-income taxes are expected to yield 10 billion dollars. The 
normal rate has been raised from 4 to 6 percent. The surtax, which 
previously ranged from 6 percent on the first $2,000 of taxable income 
to 77 percent on income over $5,000,000, was increased to 13 percent 
on $2,000 and 82 percent on income over $200,000. 

The War Revenue Act also introduced a new kind of tax on indi- 
vidual incomes called the ‘‘victory tax.”’ It is a 5-percent levy on all 
income over $624 a year ($12 a week). It is collected at the source. 
It is expected to reach 46,000,000 persons, or 9 workers out of 10. 

Heavy as the new tax rates are, they still do not cut so deeply as 
is the case in other nations at war. The accompanying table, taken 
from the report under review, compares the tax burdens of persons 
in the United States, Great Britain, and Canada. 


Comparative Table of Personal Income Tax Rates of Married Persons With No 
Dependents, in the United States, Great Britain, and Canada ' 
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1 For the United States and Great Britain, maximum earned income is assumed. For Canada, all income 
in excess of $30,000 is assumed to be investment income. 
2 Before deduction of the New York State tax. 


, om Tax liabilities shown for the United States include the Victory Tax, which became effective on Jan. !, 


‘ Includes New York State tax. 
$ Pound converted at $4. 
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INCREASED SAVINGS THROUGH PURCHASE OF BONDS 


After paying their expected taxes in 1943, the American people still 
will have nearly 50 billion dollars more income than they had left 
after paying their taxes in 1940. Thus, an inflationary gap may still 
oxist after the citizens pay their taxes. And, whatever new taxes are 
approved, it is clear t at taxes alone cannot absorb all our excess 
spending power. Taxation must be supported by intensive savings. 
Put another way, the heaviest taxes in our history still require the 
heaviest savings in our history. ; 

Roughly, one-fourth of the 85 billion dollars to be spent by the 
Government in 1943 will be raised through taxes. That will leave 
60 billion dollars or more to be borrowed. This could be borrowed 
most easily from financial institutions, but that procedure creates new 
deposits, and they in turn help to swell the streams of spending power. 

When the Government borrows directly from the people, no new 
money is created. Spending by the public is cut down, as spending 
by the Government increases. ‘The Government pays higher interest 
rates to the public than to the banks, but it is worth that additional 
expense to keep living costs down. 

To make this form of savings effective in helping to check rising 
living costs, the people must invest in bonds over and above the sums 
they ordinarily would save, and buy bonds with money ordinarily 
used for buying goods. 

A sensible way for people to invest their current income in war bonds 
is for every worker to lay aside fixed sums, averaging 10 percent of his 
salary, on every pay day. This is the goal of the pay-roll savings plans 
which the Treasury has encouraged. In November 1942, it was esti- 
mated that about 76 percent of the workers in firms having pay-roll 
savings were buying bonds. Their total investment was over 8 per- 
cent of their monthly earnings, and over 6 percent of the gross pay 
roll of these firms. The goal set for the pay-roll savings plan is to 
have at least 90 percent of the workers participating and at least 10 
percent of the gross pay roll. 


REDUCTION OF CREDIT AND DEBT 


An additional check upon inflation is the restriction of consumer 
credit and installment buying. Such curbs were placed in August 
1941 and were strengthened in March and May 1942. Down pay- 
ments of 20 to 33 percent are required for those goods which compete 
with war production for the use of plants, mate and labor. Under 
these regulations the volume of short-term consumer credit has been 
reduced from 9.7 billion dollars in September 1941 to 6.5 billion in 
September 1942. 

Americans are urged to pay their existing debts instead of contract- 
ing new ones. The debtor gets more for his money now, when he 
pays a mortgage or some other obligation. Thus, in November 1938, 
a farmer who borrowed $1,000 borrowed the equivalent of 2,500 bush- 
els of corn. In mid-November 1942, he could pay back that $1,000 
with 1,320 bushels of corn. Repaying debts and mortgages helps 
control living costs, in that it reduces excessive spending power. 


Measures to Control Prices 


Retail prices.—Another and much more important regulation is price 
control. Without it, none of the other measures necessary to control 
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living costs could be carried through successfully. Rising living cost, 
would cut the real value of people’s incomes, and it would be difficy); 
to pay heavy taxes and invest in war bonds. Neither wages nor farp, 
prices could be stabilized if living costs were left free to rise. 

From the establishment of the National Defense Advisory Com. 
mission, in May 1940, to the passage of the Emergency Price Contro| 
Act, in January 1942, prices of vital raw materials were held down by 
the Price Administrator by appealing to public opinion and by 
threatening to invoke the President’s emergency powers. , 

Fortified by that 1942 statute, authorities next resorted to the 
‘‘selective”’ method of price control. Thus, when the price of a particu. 
lar commodity showed signs of getting out of line, action was taken op 
that price. Using this method, by mid-April of 1942, about one-half 
of the entire wholesale-price structure had been brought under control. 
The other half, however, which included practically all foods and 
clothing, was uncontrolled, and the general price level was being 
pushed up irresistibly. 

To halt that upward rush of living costs it was necessary to bring 
virtually the entire price structure under control. This was accom- 
plished by the General Maximum Price Regulation—announced by 
the Office of Price Administration on April 28, 1942—which placed 
the ceiling for most common commodities at the highest price charged 
during the month of March 1942. Before this general ceiling was put 
into effect, the cost of living had been rising at the rate of more than 
i percent a month. After May 1942, the rate of increase was only 

one-half of 1 percent a month. 

Harsh penalties are provided in the law for those who violate price 
ceilings. ‘They may be fined $5,000 or imprisoned for 1 year. Under 
the regulations all retailers and wholesalers are licensed automatically. 
If the price ceilings are violated, these licenses can be revoked, and the 
dealers prevented from selling any article under price control for as long 
as a year. Retailers selling above ceiling prices can also be sued in 
civil courts, by buyers, for three times the amount of the overcharge 
or $50 (whichever is greater), plus court costs and lawyers’ fees. 

Next to food, the largest single item in the cost of living for American 
families is rent. Most families spend about one-fifth of their incomes 
on shelter, and wartime pressures have been forcing up rents. These 
pressures are caused by the lack of dwellings in defense areas, by 
curtailment in the building of new homes, by tire shortages which 
cause men formerly riding 25 to 35 miles to work to move to town, by 
the fact that families forced to ‘‘double up” during the depression 
now have more money and are seeking separate dwellings, and by the 
demand for homes because of the war-quickened marriage rate. 

Rents.—Under the Emergency Price Control law, the Government 
first established and then extended the scope of the rent ceiling until, 
by December 1, 1942, such control was in effect in 355 areas in which 
76,000,000 people lived. Tenants were saved 300 million dollars 
last year through rent control, the OPA estimates, and for 1943 the 
savings will increase to a billion dollars. ) 


Rationing of Supplies 


Recently, the Government’s efforts to check rising living costs have 
been aided by the establishment of the process of rationing. With 
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‘he large inventories of consumer goods on hand, rationing can defer 
many scareities. 

There are several different types of rationing. Some commodities 
gre so searce and their use so limited that they must be restricted to 
‘he comparatively few people who need them most. Bicycles and 
new automobiles are examples. Then there are commodities of 
common yse (such as sugar); rationing sees to it that everyone gets a 
share of these. In a third type of rationing, related items (such as 
processed fruits and vegetables, or fats and meats) are grouped to- 
vether into what is known as a “point”? system, and purchasers are 
allowed to choose among these items as long as they do not exceed the 
number of points allotted them. All of these methods of rationing 
are being used in this country at present. 


Sts 











Measures to Control Wages 





As a part of the embracing controls put into effect under the 
Executive order of October 3, 1942, a ceiling was placed upon all 
wages. Basic wage rates were not to be raised from the levels existing 
on September 15, 1942. Adjustments, however, were permitted to 
correct maladjustments, inequalities, and gross inequities, to eliminate 
substandards of living, and to aid in the effective prosecution of the 
war. Under the Director of Economic Stabilization, the National 
War Labor Board was given jurisdiction over the wage adjustments 
of all workers in all industries. 

The OWI report is of the opinion that calling a halt to wage 
increases at the September 15, 1942, level is not unfair to most of the 
major groups of workers. For example, from January 1941, average 
weekly earnings of all factory workers increased by 49 percent, 
and after September 1939 by 66 percent. Some of this gain in weekly 
earnings was offset by the increase in living costs. But even after 
these higher living costs are considered, the actual purchasing power 
of the average factory worker was still more than a third higher than 
it was in September 1939. 

The report states that rising wages affect living costs in two ways: 
(1) Wages are an important item of cost in the manufacture and 
distribution of articles. If wages are permitted to rise, it becomes 
more difficult to hold the price ceilings. (2) The money that workers 
receive in wage increases swells the already swollen stream of spending 
power, while the quantity of civilian goods is shrinking. 

Still another reason why wages should be stabilized for the duration 
is that this country is coming to the critical phase of the mobilization 
ofmanpower. If wages were not stabilized, the effective mobilization 
of manpower would be hampered by a wild competitive bidding up of 
— and by the “pirating’”’ of workers. 

efore the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, the United States 
Government had taken cognizance of the labor situation. It estab- 
lished the National Defense Mediation Board in March 1941. On 
January 12, 1942, this body was replaced by the National War Labor 
Board, and labor and management agreed to forego all strikes and 
lock-outs and to bring all disputes before the Board. 
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With a few exceptions all wages and salaries are under the authority 
of the War Labor Board and the Treasury Department, respec ively 
The War Labor Board makes exemptions for employers wit!) no; 
more than eight workers. Increases are still permitted in companie< 
having automatic promotion systems. 

In the event that a wage increase threatens to upset the cost of 
living, according to the OWI report, the War Labor Board is to hyp 
advised by the Office of Price Administration whether the’ propose; 
wage increase will require a change in price ceiling. 


Farmers Under Price Stabilization 


If the general price ceiling is to be held, farm prices cannot be per- 
mitted to rise indefinitely. Not until October 2, 1942, however, was 
the Emergency Price Control Act amended to permit establishment oj 
price ceilings for farm products. Those ceilings were to be at parity 
or at the bighest farm price between January 1 and September 1). 
1942, whichever is higher. The new law insures the maintenance, fo; 
2 years after the war, of support prices fixed by the Government to 
encourage the production of farm commodities. 

The OWI report states that farmers are not being asked to give 
up more than other groups. Their cash income in 1942 was approxi- 
mately 15% billion dollars, against 11.8 billion dollars in 1941, 9.) 
billion dollars in 1940, and 8.7 billion dollars in 1939. It is expected 
to be 17.5 billion dollars in 1943, even if there is no change in present 
prices. 

The Office of Price Administration estimates price control saved 
farmers a billion dollars in living costs and 2.3 billion dollars in 
operating and maintenance expenses—this on the basis of what the 
cost would have been had prices during this war been permitted to 
increase as in the last war. For example, in the last war, prices of 
farm machinery rose 74 percent; this time the increase has been held 
to 6% percent. Fertilizers in the last war rose 86 percent; in this war, 
they have risen 13 percent. As a result, the OWI is of the opinion 
that preventing the rise of living costs has helped the farmer. 

This stabilization of farm prices provides for a floor under the 
prices of farm products, as well as a ceiling over them. Under the 
terms of the amendments to the Price Control Act, prices of basic 
farm commodities are to be supported at 90 percent of parity not only 
throughout the war but for at least 2 years after the January 1 follow- 
ing the termination of hostilities. 


POOROP 


NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD JURISDICTION OVER 
ALL LABOR DISPUTES 


THE National War Labor Board, on March 29, 1943, declared its 
intention to take jurisdiction of all labor disputes which threaten to 
result in strike. Authority for this action was based on Executive 
Orders Nos. 9017 and 9250. The former, dated January 12, 1942, 
established the Board and gave it the power to determine the proce:- 
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yes for adjusting and settling labor disputes which might interrupt 
“work which contributes to the effective prosecution of the war.” ! 
Order No. 9250, issued on October 3, 1942, was based upon the 
Inflation Control Act of October 2, 1942, and extended the powers of 
‘he Board to cover all industries and all employees.” 

The Board’s declaration was made in a case affecting 100 salesmen 
who solicit advertising for the classified telephone directories published 
by the Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation of New York City. It was 
made in response to the company’s claim that the National War 
Labor Board did not have jurisdiction of the dispute. The corpo- 
ration contended that the jurisdiction had not been given under any 
applicable statutes or orders, that the Board could act only to correct 
inequities and aid in the effective prosecution of the war, and that the 
President had no constitutional nght to authorize the Board to take 
jurisdiction of the case. 

The Board, thereupon, declared that the war powers of the Presi- 
dent are sufficiently broad to enable him to provide for the final deter- 
mination by the Board of all wartime labor disputes. Such disputes 
include even those controversies which do not directly involve the 
effective prosecution of the war ‘‘in a narrow and technical sense.” 
Any labor dispute of whatever nature, according to the Board, which 
threatens to result in a strike or lock-out does, in fact, affect the pros- 
ecution of the war on the home front. 



























POOOORN 


POLICY ON 
YOUTH 


THE demands of the war program will necessitate the entrance of 
many young persons under 18 years of age into employment, as adults 
go into the armed services or into war production jobs. The War 
Manpower Commission on January 30 issued a statement of policy on 
the employment of young workers, which emphasized the importance 
of safeguards for the health, welfare, and education of such youth. 
The Commission declared that— 

In most cases youth under 18 can best contribute to the war program by con- 
tinuing in school and, when their services are required, accepting vacation and 
part-time employment. * * * In any case, all forms of employment of such 
youth, including employment in agriculture, must be specially safeguarded. Their 
services must be used in such ways as to bring about their maximum contribution 
to manpower needs consistent with the protection of their health and welfare and 
the fullest utilization and development of their aptitudes, abilities, and interests. 
The achievement of these objectives requires the active cooperation of young 
people, their parents, Government agencies, educational authorities, management 
and labor. 


The “basic national policy with respect to youth,” as enunciated by 
the War Manpower Commission, contains 10 points, which are sub- 
stantially as follows: 

1. School-attendance laws and State and Federal child-labor stand- 
ards should be preserved and enforced. 

2. No one under 14 years of age should be employed full time or 
part time. 


! Federal ister, January 14, 1942. 
1 Idem, October 6” 1942, 
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3. Youth under 18 years should be employed only after proof of go, 
and on nonhazardous work, with provision for meal and rest poriog: 
adequate sanitary facilities, and safeguards as to both heai:)) a), 
safety. Employment should be during hours not detrimental to |,eq\;) 
and welfare, and for not more than 8 hours a day or 6 consecutiy, 
days. Necessary deviations may be permitted under certain cireyy. 
stances in agricultural work; and in case of special emergency, tem. 
porary departures from these standards, under adequate safeguards 
may be granted where permitted for youths 16 and 17 under existing 
laws, rules, or regulations. Young workers should be paid the sam: 
wages as adults fer similar job performance. 

4. Youths of 14 or 15 years may be employed only when qualifie; 
older workers are not available, and they may not be employed jy 
manufacturing or mining occupations. 

5. Combined school and work activities of in-school youth should 
involve no undue strain, and combined schooi and work hours, at Jeas; 
for young persons under 16, should not exceed 8 per day. 
ge 6. In-school youth should not be employed during school hour; 
unless temporary needs of an emergency character cannot otherwis 
be met, and in such case school programs should be adjusted, so as no! 
to interfere with educational opportunities. 

7. In cooperative arrangements for part-time employment of in- 
school youth, the employer shall be responsible for certifying that such 
employment conforms to State and Federal laws and to these stand- 
ards, and the school authorities shall be responsible for seeing to ii 
that the jobs taken by the school children will contribute to their 
educational welfare and useful work experience. 

8. Transportation to and from work (if necessary), should be safe 
and adequate, and the period covered by work and transportation to- 
gether should not exceed 10 hours a day. 

9. Where young persons under 18 years are recruited in groups, for 
agricultural work requiring them to live away from home, assurances 
should be furnished in advance that suitable living conditions, sanitary 
facilities, health protection, supervision, and leisure-time activities will 
be provided; and in no case should youth of 14 or 15 years be recruited 
for work away from home except in connection with programs con- 
ducted by recognized youth-serving agencies that provide clos 
supervision. 

10. No young person should leave his own area in search of work 
without first registering for employment at the United States Employ- 
ment Service, presenting evidence of parental consent, and being 

referred by such office to a specific job in a place where there is suitable 
housing. 
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Productivity of Labor and Industry 


PePPEPPPOOIOIOOOS 


PRODUCTIVITY AND UNIT LABOR COST IN SELECTED 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1939-42 ' 


IN MOST nonmunitions manufacturing industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available, output per man-hour declined somewhat 
between 1941 and 1942. These declines were not large enough, how- 
ever, to bring the productivity indexes below the 1939 level, except 
in a very few industries, e. g., flour and other grain-mill products, 
saughtering and meat packing, and petroleum refining. 

In munitions industries, on the other hand, there have been signif- 
icant increases in productivity, although, in most cases, measures 
adequate to describe the increases quantitatively are not available. 
However, even crude measures which take no account of quality 
improvement indicate that output per man-hour in the manufacture of 
aircraft has increased by 50 percent or more during the last 18 months. 
In the case of Liberty ships, on which design has been standardized, 
those yards which have reached volume production report that the 
number of man-hours required to construct each vessel today is less 
than half as many as were needed when construction began—a reduc- 
tion equivalent to an increase in productivity of more than 100 per- 
cent. Moreover, there is no indication that the limit has yet been 
reached, and further improvements are expected. More moderate 
gains in productivity have occurred in the construction of light naval 
vessels where, although design changes are frequent, substantial 
numbers of ships have been produced in the same yards. In general, 
important advances in productivity have been limited to those cases 
where vessels of standardized design have been produced in large 
numbers. 

In most of the munitions industries, custom-production methods 
have been superseded by mass-production techniques, and techno- 
logical change has been rapid. As full utilization of capacity in new 
plants has been approached and as experience has been gained in the 
manufacture of new items, work routines and worker efficiency have 
been improved. Even in these industries, however, labor and ma- 
terial shortages and other production problems incident to a wartime 
economy may result in erratic fluctuations in productivity. 

The declines in productivity between 1941 and 1942 in the non- 
# munitions industries are no greater than might be expected as a 
consequence of the difficulties of wartime operation. Most of these 
industries have lost skilled operating labor and maintenance men to 
the armed forces and to the more highly paid and possibly draft- 
deferred war industries. Recruitment of 2killed and physically quali- 
fied persons has become increasingly difficult, and employment of 
untrained and inexperienced workers has often resulted in reduced 


' Prepared in the Bureau’s Productivity and Technological Development Division. 
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operating efficiency. Difficulties of obtaining raw materia's g),; 
equipment result in delays and occasional bottlenecks tending j, 
reduce productivity by temporarily lowering utilization of fa>ilitic: 
and by disrupting schedules of operation. A further effect of equip. 
ment and labor shortages is to counteract usual incentives to techno. 
logical improvement, the possibilities of which may inderd }, 
somewhat limited anyway, owing to the maturity of many of thes 
industries. All of these considerations are important even in such 
industries as cotton goods and slaughtering and meat packing, whic}, 
have been called on to increase production. 

Where volume of production declined between 1941 and 1942, ing. 
bility to maintain operation at full capacity may have been ay 
additional factor contributing to the decrease in productivity. |; 
should be noted that the few increases in productivity between 194) 
and 1942 occurred in industries in which total output increased. |) 
the rayon industry, for example, a relatively new industry still jy 
process of development, rises in productivity have continued as war- 
time demands for increased production are met. 

As might be expected in a period of general price rise, and in view 
of the downturn in productivity, indexes of unit labor cost for virtually 
all these industries show substantial increases between 1941 and 1942. 
The increases in average hourly earnings are attributable to generally 
higher wage rates and the greater amount of overtime work. Even 
in industries where productivity has risen, the increase in average 
hourly earnings has generally been large enough to result in higher 
unit labor cost. 

The indexes shown in the accompanying table supplement. those 
in a previous study—Productiviiy and Unit Labor Cost in Selected 
Manufacturing Industries, 1919-40 (February 1942).2 Revised 
indexes for 1939-41 and preliminary indexes for 1942 have been com- 
puted only for those manufacturing industries for which sufficiently 
complete and reliable data are available beyond 1939. 

Where the character of production has changed significantly under 
pressure of wartime circumstances, it is difficult to construct or inter- 
pret any measure of productivity. Industries may convert to the 
manufacture of entirely new products, and available production and 
labor series may no longer be comparable in scope. Moreover, even 
where no new products are manufactured, new materials may be 
used, new product specifications may be required, and the degree of 
integration and subcontracting may change. These considerations. as 
well as the absence of a Census of Manufactures for 1941, make impos- 
sible the extension of some indexes. In many cases, series previously 
used to supplement census data were not considered adequate for 
continued use, since peacetime statistical relationships could not be 
expected to persist from 1939 to 1942. 

? The indexes of output per man-hour and unit labor cost shown in the table, together with ind: 


vroduction, employment, man-hours, pay rolls, and output per wage earner, are given in a mimeographed 
report, rrvd:ctivitv and Unit Labor in Selected Manufacturing Industries, 1939-42, which may be obta 


on request, from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Index:s of Output Per Man-Hour and Unit Labor Cost for Selected Manufacturing 
Industries, 1939-42 


[1929= 100] 





Output per man-hour Unit labor cost 
Industry SET EERE Reena ieee , 
1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 


\gricultural implements “ : 157.0 | 162. 163. 6 
Boots and shoes | 128.7 | 134.2 | 143.¢ 
Bread ind other bakery products | 110.3 | 109.3 | 107. 
Cane-sugar refining _- 125.3 | 129. 142. 
Canning and preserving 145.6 | 163.9 | 179. 
Canned and preserved fruits and veget- 
ables 
Canned and cured fish 
(Cement Sues ° 
Coke 
Beehive coke _______ 
Byproduct coke - 
Confectionery - -- -- 
Cotton goods-_-- 
Fertilizers - 
Flour and other grain- -mill products 
Iee cream _ i 
Leather... .- 
Lumber and timber products , 
Newspaper and periodical printing and 
publishing. -_-- ? : 
Nonferrous metals: Primary smelters and 
refineries - - - 
Paints and varnishes 
Paper and pulp 
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Employment and Labor Conditions 
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NEGRO EMPLOYMENT IN AIRFRAME PLANTs:! 


CONFRONTED with rapidly rising labor requirements and a map. 
power shortage, war industries have a partial solution to the labor. 
supply problem in accelerated employment of Negro workers. The 
aircraft industry has demonstrated the practicability of training mey 
and women without previous industrial experience, for skilled an 
semiskilled factory work in airframe plants. Further utilization of 
Negro manpower in aircraft production will help to alleviate labor 
shortages in critical areas. 

In February 1943 the national average for Negro employment iy 
the airframe industry was 2.4 percent of total employment, including 
factory workers, administrative, engineering, and general office per- 
sonnel. It is estimated that 3 percent of the total factory workers in 
airframe plants of final assembly were Negroes. Factory workers 
are classified into two groups: All direct manufacturing operations, 
that is, fabrication, processing, subassembly and assembly; and 
various indirect operations which are classified as storage and service 
functions. The proportion of colored factory workers engaged in 
indirect work: was 4.4 percent, almost twice as large as the 2.4-percent 
average for those engaged in direct factory work. Percentages of 
Negro factory employment in individual plants ranged from less than 
0.1 percent to almost 10 percent. 

The Midwestern district? had the largest proportion of Negro 
employment, with nonwhite workers comprising 3.2 percent of the 
total number of employees. This figure, however, was reached be- 
cause of the comparatively high percentage (7 percent) of Negroes 
employed in indirect factory work. In contrast, Negroes comprised 
only 1.6 percent of the direct: factory workers in the area, the same 
proportion as in two other districts. 

Negro workers in the Western district averaged 2.3 percent of total 
employment. This district was the only one in which a significantly 
larger proportion of this racial group were employed in direct rather 
than indirect factory work. the factory employees, 3.3 percent 
of the direct and 2.3 percent of the indirect workers were colored. 
Three large manufacturers in this district employed approximately 
2,300, 1,900, and 1,500 Negroes in their respective plants. 

In the Central district Negroes averaged 2.5 percent of total em- 
ployment. The largest employer of these workers had almost 1,100) 
— in its plant—constituting 4.3 percent of the total factory 
workers. 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Construction and Public Employment Division. i 

? Districts are defined by the Army Air Forces, Matériel Command, as follows: Western district inclu ‘es 
the States of California and Washington; Midwestern district includes Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, «04 
Texas; Centra] district includes Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Western New York; and Eastern district includes the New England States, New York, New Jersey, P:1.0- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and the Southeastern coast States. 
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Negro employees in reporting Eastern district plants averaged 1.9 
orcent of total force; this was the lowest area average for the industry. 
jn one small plant of this district 9.5 percent of the factory employees 
were Negroes, and practically all of these employees were indirect 
factory workers. Another company had almost 1,400 Negroes on its 
staff, or 2.7 percent of its total force. 


PPOOODEO 


EMPLOYMENT OF NEGROES BY FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT? 


IN RESPONSE to widespread complaints of discrimination in 
employment against Negroes and other minority groups, the President 
issued Executive Order 8802, in June 1941, which declared ‘there 
shall be no discrimination in the employment of workers in defense 
industries or Government because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin.” This order was followed by a letter in September 1941, to 
the heads of all departments and independent establishments, request- 
ing that ‘immediate steps be taken to put into effect this policy of 
nondiscrimination in Federal employment.”’ 

The present article shows the changes that have occurred in the 
employment of Negroes in the Government service since the issuing 
of this order and the progress made in carrying out its provisions. 

After the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice was 
established it recommended specific modifications in Civil Service 
rules and regulations and in the employment procedures of the various 
Government agencies and bureaus, in an effort to reduce to a minimum 
if not to eliminate discriminatory practices. Some of these recoim- 
mendations have been accepted and put into effect—notably, that all 
reference to race on Government application-for-employment forms 
be removed. It has been found necessary, however, to relax the 
normal system of selecting Federal personnei, in order to meet the 
creat and immediate demands of the principal war agencies. Thus, 
the discretion permitted the appointing officers is greater than ever, 
making it extremely difficult to detect discriminatory actions. The 
President’s Committee has had to rely, then, on the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of proved cases of discrimination and on the sincerity and de- 
termination of department heads in seeing that the order is carried out. 

The test of the effectiveness of the Executive order and of the 
Committee’s work does not lie in the number of complaints of dis- 
crimination successfully adjusted nor in the profusion of rules and 
regulations which may gain adoption. The basic criterion of success 
is the number of Negroes who have actually gained employment 
with the Government and the spread of occupations in which they 
areengaged. To determine this, the President’s Committee requested 
all Government agencies to submit progress reports, periodically, on 
the employment of Negroes. The statistics so obtained furnish the 
basis for the present report. 

Some Government departments have a long tradition in the employ- 
ment of Negroes. The Post Office Department, the Bureau of Print- 
ing and Engraving, and the Census Bureau (during its peak periods) 
have included large numbers of Negroes among their personnel. As 


‘Summary prepared by Elmer W. Henderson, Acting chief, Government Section, President’s Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice. The full report can be obtained from the War Manpower Commission. 
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a general rule, however, the number of Negro workers in th. (oy. 
ernment has been very small. Further, Negroes have been assigne; 
for the most part, to custodial positions. Those in clerical capacitic. 
have been very few and the number in administrative or technic, 
positions is almost negligible. 

In a study of Negro Federal workers in the District of Coliumbi, 
made in 1938, it was found that, although 8.4 percent of the Goyer, 
ment employees were colored, 90 percent of the colored employe 
were serving in custodial capacities.? Less than 10 percent of | 
Government employees were in custodial positions. Only 9.5 percey, 
of the colored employees were in clerical or administrative positions 
whereas more than four-fifths of all Government personnel were jy 
these categories. The extremely disproportionate concentration oj 
Negro employees in the custodial service is readily apparent. |, 
that study was made before the defense program was inaugurate 
and as it is not likely that the situation had changed substantially by 
June 1941, it may be used as a background for the present report. 

In March 1942, 6 months after the President’s letter of September 
3, 1941, progress in the employment of Negroes had already beey 
noted. A sample of 38 Governmental agencies revealed that of , 


total of 141,103 workers, 9 percent were Negroes. One-fourth of the J 


Negroes were in clerical or professional occupations. 

By November 1942, marked progress had been made in the em- 
ployment of Negroes. Reports were received from all of the majo: 
departments and bureaus with but few exceptions. In the depart- 
mental service,’ the reports covered 238,021 employees or approxi- 
mately 95 percent of all departmental personnel. Reports on em- 
ployment in field offices and establishments were also received from 
a number of agencies. Although these latter cover only a small pro- 
portion of the total personnel in the field service, they are sufficient 
it is believed, to present a representative picture. 

In the departmental service, the proportion of Negroes had risen to 
more than 17 percent of the total personnel. Of equal importance is 
the fact that 48 percent of the Negro employees were in CAF (clerical, 
administrative, and fiscal) and professional categories. Although th: 
proportion of Negroes in these brackets has not yet reached its ex- 
pected distribution, there is undoubtedly a significant advance as 
compared with the 1938 concentration of Negroes in custodial posi- 
tions. It can be seen from the rising proportion of Negroes in the 
total departmental force that the rate of induction of Negroes into 
employment has recently been higher than the rate for white personnel. 

It should be remembered that only about 10 percent of all Federal 
employees are in the departmental service. The other 90 percent ar 
in field offices and establishments. The field service did not show so 
progressive a picture as the departmental service. Only 5 percent 0! 
the field employees of the reporting agencies were Negroes. This, 0! 
course, considerably outweighs the 17 percent in the departmenta! 
service and tends to reduce to well below 10 the percent of Negro 
employees to total employees in the Government service. Of the 
N employees in the field service, 38 percent were found to be in 
CAF and professional classifications. It is evident that many agencies 


? Hayes, L. J. W.: The Negro Federal Government Worker. Washington, Howard University Gra ‘iste 


School, 1941. 
+ “Departmental” refers to headquarters offices, usualiy in Washington, D. C. 
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hich carry on their employment practices without discrimination in 
he departmental service have not succeeded in doing so in the field. 

In both departmental and field service, however, real progress has 
een nade and the above figures indicate the growing effectiveness of 
he President’s order and of the Committee’s work. They represent, 
jso, 2 growing awareness on the part of the Government officials 
hemselves Of the potential skill and talent which exist within the 
‘egro population. 

An outstanding fact which should be noted in connection with this 
jarge entrance of Negroes into Federal employment is that it has been 
accomplished with a minimum of friction or hostility on the part of 
ellow white employees. The President’s Committee has yet to 
receive & complaint that Negro workers as a group have proved un- 
satisfactory; nor is there any evidence that there are significant 
differences between white and colored workers generally in ability to 
perform a given job, when preparation and conditions are approxi- 
mately the same. 

There is still much to be done. Some supervisory Officials have 
adopted unwise policies in the utilization and distribution of Negro 
workers after they have been employed. The increase in the range of 
occupations in which Negroes are employed in the departmental 
service has been caused for the most part by the appointment of 
women into service as clerks, typists, and stenographers. Only a few 
Negroes anywhere in the Government service hold positions of ad- 
ministrative or executive responsibility. In some regions of the 
country, there is a tendency not to employ Negroes in positions where 
they will come in contact with persons of other races. These condi- 
tions will, undoubtedly, be corrected as the President’s direction is 
more fully observed. 
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CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF PRISONERS OF 
WAR 


THE role of the prisoner of war has changed with the advent of total 
war, according to an article in the International Labor Review for 
February 1943. Formerly, taking a prisoner meant primarily the 
removal of an adversary. Today, such captives are also important 
as a source of labor supply. This change in the status of the prisoners 
has been so recent that it was not contemplated in the international 
— relating to prisoners of war agreed to after the hostilities 
of 1918. 

There have been several attempts, on an international scale, to 
deal with the employment of prisoners of war. The Hague Con- 
vention of 1907 stated that such persons, other than officers, were to 
be employed on work suitable to their ability, provided that the labor 
was not excessive and not connected with the operations of the war. 
Pay was to be made at the appropriate military rate or at a rate 
appropriate to the work performed. During World War I, ail meas- 
ures relating to employment of prisoners were bilateral arrangements 
or national legislation adopted to meet the current situation; thus, 
France and Germany, in 1916, arranged for the internment of sick or 
wounded prisoners. In 1917-18, Great Britain and Germany made 
agreements relating to conditions of employment of prisoners. 
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On the basis of the above precedents, a diplomatic conference, at 
Geneva adopted a Convention on July 27, 1929, concerning the treg;. 
ment of prisoners of war. It has been ratified by 37 countries, 5 othe, 
States have also adbered to it, and Italy has used it as a guide in 
regulating tne living and working conditions of interned civilians 
Of tbe present belligerents, Russia and Japan are not parties to this 
Convention. 

In 1942, Japan accepted a proposal of the United States and agree, 
to apply that Convention to interned Americans wherever possible, oy 
condition of reciprocity. The report points out that such reciprocg| 
agreements are “‘very precarious” and it appeared (as late as August 
1942) that Japan was not complying fully with the terms of the aboye 
agreement. In Germany, Russian prisoners have not been granted 
the protection of all the provisions of the Convention. Further 
although Poland had ratified the Convention, a delegate who visite; 
a Polish prisoners’ camp reported that the German Government had 
permitted his visit as a favor only, since it held that the Polish Govern. 
ment had ceased to exist as far as Germany was concerned, and there- 
fore that the Convention had lapsed as regards Polish prisoners. 

It is virtually impossible to obtain full information about the way the 
international regulations are applied in practice in the present war. 
The continual shifting of military operations, regional and climatic 
conditions, the labor needs of the detaining Power, and the complete 

lack of such reports from certain countries make this kind of informa- 
tion fragmentary. The article under review does, however, present a 
broad picture of the effect of the labor provisions of the 1929 Conven- 
tion in the present war. 














Working Conditions 


The Convention provides that every labor detachment shall be 
attached to a prisoners’ camp, the commandant of which is responsible 
for the observance of the provisions of the Convention in the labor 
detachment. This provision marks a definite advance over the prac- 
tice in the first World War and is of great importance at present 
because of the growing tendency in belligerent countries toward the 
absorption of prisoners into the national economy. For the sake of 
convenience and to save time in transportation, labor detachments 
are grouped near the workplaces whenever possible. The detaining 
Power is responsible for supplying clothes, footwear, and (where 
required) work kit. Red Cross debiaates report that work kits are 
issued to prisoners of war in Germany, but on an inadequate scale, and 
there is much wear and tear on the prisoners’ own clothing. 



















ASSIGNMENT OF WORK 





Under the Convention, work is compulsory for the physically fit, ex- 
cept officers and persons of equivalent status. Prisoners may not be 
employed in unhealthful districts nor in regions whose climate is 
detrimental to them. Captives are to be treated humanely and no 
prisoner may be employed on work for which he is physically unsuited. 
Such general terms lend themselves to loose interpretation. As a 
result, intellectual workers who have had no special ability for manual 
work have suffered more than other prisoners in the present war by 
being employed in agriculture, which is the kind of work ustially 
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ven to unskilled men. The report notes that the prisoners them- 
ives do not appear to be allcwed to comment freely regarding their 
onditions of work. 
It appears that belligerent countries, facing manpower shortages, 
bre attempting to use the prisoners’ occupational skills to the best 
sible advantage. During World War I, captives were merely 
signed to labor gangs without regard to their qualifications. This is 
not true in the present struggle. Germany in particular has been 
quick to realize the advantages of using prisoners of war in industry 
and thus freeing German labor for other work or for military service. 
Accordingly, prisoners have been employed on all kinds of work, in- 
cuding the very hardest, as for instance, underground work in mines; 
many of the prisoners so employed are new to the occupation and have 
creat difficulty getting used to the work. 
~ In some cases, prisoners have been specially trained or taught new 
methods, particularly where technical processes are involved. The 
majority of the captives, however, are still employed in agriculture, 
since most of the private soldiers who have been taken prisoners are 


land workers. 
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HOURS OF LABOR 









After stating that the hours of work of prisoners ‘‘shall not be exces- 
sive,” the Convention leaves the details of regulation to the national 
legislation of each detaining Power. In no case, however, shall the 
duration of work of the prisoner “exceed that permitted for civil 
workers of the locality employed on the same work.”” The protection 
that this provision was expected to provide is weakened by the fact 
that hours and conditions of work frequently cease to be normal in 
wartime. In line with the Convention, the captive’s working day has 
varied from 6 hours, in some instances in Great Britain, to 12 hours 
in certain regions in Germany. The German regulations insist that 
prisoners shall work neither an hour more nor an hour less than Ger- 
man workers. In that country the day was sometimes 8 hours long, 
but more often 9 or 10, and a 12-hour day was also found in the case 
of heavy work with only short breaks. In British camps visited out- 
side Great Britain, where Italian and German prisoners were employed, 
the working day did not appear to exceed 9 hours. Under the Con- 
vention, the working day is supposed to include the time of journey to 
and from work, and this was usually the situation found, but the pris- 
oner was generally paid only for the number of hours worked. In 
addition, captives were often required to work overtime, for which 
they usually received extra pay. 

In close connection with hours of work, the Convention provides for 
“a rest of 24 consecutive hours each week, preferably on Sunday.” 
In an increasing number of cases, however, a Sunday rest is not com- 
pulsory for the country’s own workers. Therefore, as the current 
tendency is to place the prisoners on the same footing as the workers 
of the detaining Power, Sunday rest is frequently not provided for 
prisoners of war either. Consequently, cases have been reported from 
Germany where underground workers in mines are entitled to a weekly 
rest only twice a month and surface workers only once a month. In 
Kenya, South Africa, and India, where prisoners are employed mainly 
on outdoor work, the question of hours of work and rest periods does 
not appear to raise any difficulty. 
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SAFETY, AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Exigencies of total war lead to difficulties in the observance «{ regy, 
lations concerning dangerous or unhealthful work. Labor hayin, 
direct connection with the operations of war is prohibited for prisoners 
but with the development of techniques of war far behind the batt}. 
field it has become more and more difficult to define what work hg 
‘direct connection” with the operations of the war. It may be hap; 
also, to determine whether work is unhealthful and when it is dap, 
gerous. Work may be dangerous for captives new to the jol, eve, 
though quite safe for workers who are used to it. In the matter of 
risks, no case has yet been noted in which prisoners alone, and po; 
civilian workers, were exposed to them. ) 

In the first World War, prisoners who met with accidents at work 
were entitled to the same treatment as the war wounded, but only 
after repatriation. Under the 1929 Convention they enjoy the sam 
rights and benefits from the date of the accident as workmen of th 
same category in the country of detention. It is reported that this 

rovision is generally observed in both Germany and Great Britain. 

lowever, some differences of opinion have arisen regarding post-wa; 
transfer of liability. Some Powers do not recognize the transferability 
of such claims, while other Governments are prepared, on condition of 
reciprocity, to continue payments of the benefits. 


Prisoners’ Pay 


Whether prisoners receive a fair return for their work depends on 
the ms ggy | of the wages received by the workers in the country of 


vv 


detention. Under an agreement with Italy, unskilled prisoners in 
British camps received 7d. a day, or %d. per hour, and supervisors 
received 1d. or 2d. additional per hour. In Australian camps, at tli 
end of 1941, the usual rate for skilled work was 1s. 3d. per day. I 
Canada, men in internment camps in 1940 were receiving 20 cents a day 
for light development work in the vicinity of the camps. In Germany, 
minimum earnings for unskilled workers at the beginning of 1942 
averaged 70 pfennigs to 1 mark a day, and for skilled workers 2 to 3 
marks a day. 

Under the regulations dealing with pay for prisoners’ work, captives 
employed in duties other than those concerned with the administra- 
tion, internal arrangements, and maintenance of camps, are to be 
paid at rates fixed by agreement between the belligerents. After the 
rate has been determined, wages due to a prisoner in return for his 
work are not paid directly to him, but, along with any money he may 
have had at the time of capture, are put in an account which is opened 
for him. (The object of this arrangement is to deprive the prisoner 
of what might be a very considerable aid to him in planning escape. 
Although he is permitted to draw on this account (in Germany in the 
form of special vouchers or tokens known as “Lagergeld’’) to buy extra 
food, he is not entitled to draw the balance until he is released. It has 
become a general practice to deduct a percentage from the captives 

ay on behalf of fellow prisoners who are not able to take paid work 
n some camps, all or part of the prisoner’s earnings are sometimes 
retained and used for supplementing the rations through a system 0! 
compulsory cooperation which reduces the cost. Also, upon his release, 
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pe transfer of the prisoner’s earnings has been permitted either spon- 
gneously or as a result of arrangements between belligerent countries, 
.. for instance, for Italian prisoners in Great Britain and French 
visoners in Germany. However, the calculation of earnings is 
tometimes difficult and the prisoner is obliged to accept the reckoning 
{ the detaining Power. 


Safeguards of | Rights of Prisoners 


The rights of the prisoners are specified in the Convention. Cap- 
tives are permitted to lodge petitions and complaints, concerning the 
conditions of their incarceration, with the military authorities or with 
the representatives of the protecting Powers. Prisoners who meet 
with serious accident at work have the same rights of repatriation or 
accommodation in a neutral country as are granted to those who are 
seriously sick or wounded. 

Also the system of control of ‘“‘the regular application of the Conven- 
tion” acts as an invaluable check against possible abuses. Diplomatic 
personnel of the protecting Powers or delegates appointed by them, 
and approved by the belligerent country concerned, are to be allowed 
to have access to all premises occupied by prisoners. The text of the 
Convention does not, however, make it clear whether the delegates 
may have access to workplaces (especially where secret processes are 
involved) or whether they are empowered to comment on technical 
conditions. The delegates may receive complaints through the pris- 
oners’ representatives. 

Additional efforts to improve conditions for the captives are made 
through other means. The delegates of the International Red Cross 
Committee, who have access to the camps and labor detachments of 
the captives, make reports based upon their inspections. The reports 
are published in the monthly review of the International Red Cross. 
The Convention also provides for contacts between the belligerents 
through which the prisoners’ conditions of captivity may be improved. 
In some cases there may be direct relations between the countries 
concerned. 

It is evident that in the present war the prisoner is considered as a 
part of the labor force of the detaining nation. His fate depends on 
the extent to which the standards of the country have been lowered 
through the exigencies of the war. Apart from the international mea- 
sures, he has no legal protection at all. However, the report points 
out that— 

* * * Apart from isolated instances of exasperation due to the bitterness of 
the struggle, there would seem to be less evidence today of hatred and a desire 
for reprisals than of the determination to extract the greatest advantage from ° 
prisoners by fitting them as efficiently as possible into the economic machine of 
the belligerent countries, a determination which increases with the progressive 
mobilization of all national forces for the war effort. 

It is encouraging to note, the report states, that in spite of the un- 
favorable conditions for international cooperation, no country has 
ventured to repudiate its responsibilities toward prisoners of war, and 
ry nations have even made a special point of acknowledging 
them, / 
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MANPOWER CONTROL IN CANADA, MARCH 1912 7 
JANUARY 1943 


EMPLOYMENT control through the public employment offic j 


in Canada passed through three stages from March 1942 to January 
1943. In the first of the periods (March 23 to June 17), the offices 
were administering the order (P. C. 2250) which provided th; 
physically fit males aged 17 to 45 years could not enter specified 
restricted occupations without written permission from a nationa| 
selective service officer, and the order (P. C. 2251) forbidding person 
engaged wholly or mainly in agriculture to be employed outsid. 
agriculture, except for active service, compulsory military training. 
or seasonal employment in specified primary industries, withoy 
such permission. During the second period (June 17 to September | 
the limitations placed on agricultural labor remained in force, but th, 
order restricting occupations had been repealed and replaced by 
another (P. C. 5038) under the terms of which, except in agriculture 
and certain other specified employments, no employer could employ 
any person except through an employment office. Beginning oy 
September 1, when the order placing the latter restriction on em- 
ployers was repealed and replaced by the National Selective Service 
Regulations (P. C. 7595), the third stage in manpower control com- 
menced. The regulations also repealed the previous order governing 
agricultural workers, but incorporated its substance with some minor 
modifications. 

During the first and second stages of manpower control, employers 
and employees became acquainted with the employment offices and 
their facilities, and the offices and their staffs were increased in number. 
The article here reviewed states that “undoubtedly the movement of 
labor was given some direction during these periods, but it was very 
much less than that given during the third period.” 

When the third stage was entered, a schedule of labor priorities 
was established under which entire industries and selected firms are 
classified as having very high, high, low, or no priority. In this 
way a guide is furnished for assessing the relative importance of all 
labor requirements. Otherwise, decisions could be based only on 
unofficial impressions of relative essentiality. When employers were 
required to obtain permits to engage employees they were gradually 
forced to advise the employment offices of job openings. Job seekers 
were also compelled to register for employment. By controlling 
advertisements for labor, *‘poaching’’ was checked. In combination, 
these factors gave the Government the opportunity to control the 
movement of labor. This opportunity was reinforced by the require- 
ment that employers and employees should give 7 days’ notice of 
separation from employment and that, in ordinary cases, permits to 
seek work were to be given only to those having notices of separation. 
By this means labor turn-over was discouraged; employers were 
“ah an opportunity to replace workers who quit; and employees 

ad a chance to seek employment before being laid off. 


Administration of the provision for giving 7 days’ notice proved 
difficult in certain industries, and modifications were therefore made 
as provided for under the order governing such notice (P. C. 7595). 
When the National Selective Service Civilian Regulations (P. C. 246) 


! Data are from Canadian Labor Gazette for February 1943. 
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were issued on January 19, 1943,” in consolidated form, the require- 
ment as to notice was somewhat relaxed. It no longer applies to 
employees during the first month of probationary employment nor 
«9 employment in building construction. 


Employment-Office Activity 


From April through December 1942, the employment offices had 
392,943 applications for work—938,087 by males and 454,856 by 
females. The monthly total rose from 54,297 in April to 272,138 in 
November and was 200,110 in December. Applications increased 401 
percent from April to November—345 percent for niales and 537 

ercent for females. From April to December the increases were 268 
percent, 257 percent, and 296 percent, respectively. 

Vacancies reported in the same period totaled 1,289,404, of which 
891,152 were for males and the remaining 398,252 for females. There 
were 43,534 vacancies reported in April, 271,118 in October, and 198,- 
839 in December. The April-October increase was 523 percent— 
558 percent for males and 459 percent for females. From April to 
December the total advance was 357 percent—388 percent for males 
and 300 percent for females. 

The employment offices placed 824,945 workers, of whom 551,901 
were males and 273,043 were females. Placements rose from 31,529 
in April to 202,259 in November and declined to 148,355 in December. 
All placements rose 542 percent from April to November—524 percent 
for males and 575 percent for females. The April to December in- 
creases were 370 percent, 371 percent, and 370 percent, for the 
respective groups. 

Unfilled vacancies increased from 15,061 on April 30 to a peak of 
192,203 on October 31 and.aggregated 147,116 on December 31. 
Unplaced applicants at the end of the month numbered 33,020 on 
April 30, 114,049 on September 30, and 82,372 on December 31. 

Between September 17 and December 31, the employment offices 


| received 621,260 notices of separation (459,336 for males and 161,924 


for females) ; issued 65,956 permits to agricultural workers to seek em- 
ployment outside agriculture; and issued 980,093 other permits to 
a nonagricultural employment. 

Failure to place as many applicants as there were vacancies resulted 
from the facts that applicants and vacancies are often not in the 
same place and many applicants do not have the requisite qualifica- 
tions to fill the available vacancies. From April to July, the number 
of unfilled vacancies was less than the number of applicants unplaced. 
After July the unfilled vacancies exceeded the unplaced applicants, 
reflecti the growing labor shortage. Unfilled vacancies have 
remained consistently large in a few high-priority industries, especially 
in those involving heavy work by male labor. 


Special Problems 


At the suggestion of logging and sawmill operators, a Dominion 
Government publicity campaign was started to induce farmers to 
work in the industry during the winter months. Provincial Govern- 
ments cooperated by canvassing farm areas, and the operators were 


? See Monthly Labor Review, April 1943 (p. 673), for a summary of the regulations. 
522619—43——_5 
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permitted to place recruiting agents in the field, subject to conditions 
prescribed by the National Selective Service. The publicity inc uceg 
a flow of farm workers to the woods, but actual placement was largely 
under the control of the employment office. Reports indicated tha 
the campaign was quite successful. By December, 125,000 workers 
were wanted and it was estimated that 121,500 were so engaged. 4 
late harvest, however, restricted the flow of manpower to wood: 
operations in October and November. 

Staffing the coal mines has been a serious problem. Recruitmen; 
for the Saskatchewan lignite fields was carried on by the National 
Selective Service in cooperation with the National War Service Boards 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba. The Emergency Coal Production 
Board, in cooperation with the armed forces, provided for retease of 
miners from the Army and directed them to mine employment. 
Civilian industry was also combed for experienced coal miners. 

Other industries for which there was emergency recruitment ip- 
cluded nickel mining, sugar beets, and fruit and vegetable canneries. 
Employees making jewelry were directed to employment in essential 
war plants. Vegetable and fruit canning plants have been diverted 
to fish canning, and freight handlers (when not handling freight) have 
been placed in plants processing fresh fish. Arrangements were made 
to use conscientious objectors on essential civilian service instead of 
calling them to alternate service. To insure crews for Great Lake 
boats, temporary permits were granted for work on shore during the 
winter, the men being directed back to the vessels when the spring 
thaws made navigation possible. A drop in production in coal mining, 
basic metal mining, and basic steel plants led the authorities to make 
an arrangement for giving special consideration to postponement from 
military service and for denying permits to seek employment with 
any other employer. 


Enforcement 


Official files are so arranged that the complete record of each worker, 
including notices of separation and permits to seek employment, is in 
one place. Thus, if an individual appears to have made too many 
changes, a special officer may order him to a special job. In cases of 
noncompliance, the employment manager (or a special officer in the 
larger offices) explains the regulations to the employer or employee 
concerned and endeavors to secure compliance. If this fails, the case 
is referred to the enforcement section at headquarters. Such further 
investigation and report by the local manager as it feels to be necessary 
are then made, and, after approval by the Director of National 
Selective Service, the case may be referred to the Department of 
Justice for prosecution, if advisable. At the time the article under 
review was prepared, only eight prosecutions had been undertaken. 
Another check on compliance with Selective Service requirements !s 
made by the inspectors of insurance revenue in connection with the 
periodic audits of employer records on contribution payments. 


Employee Movements 


Free movement of labor outside Canada was prohibited under the 
Labor Exit Permit Order of October 16, 1942. the 1,600 to 1,700 
requests received at headquarters from individual workers for ext 
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permits, approximately 50 percent were granted. Applications 
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‘ected by local offices are not included in this total nor are special 
yoods-labor permits. Prior to December 15, anyone who was capable 
of being employed “og in Canada, in essential or other work, was 
refused an exit permit. ‘The purpose was to conserve labor and pro- 
vide potential workers for war industry. On this basis, not more than 
15 percent of the applications for permits were approved by the head- 
quarters. The policy was changed after December 15 and permits 
are now refused only where the individual possesses skill which is both 
scarce and essential to the war effort. Technicians (such as doctors, 
qurses, and skilled tradesmen), farmers, and persons with accounting 
skill are refused exit permits. Common laborers, domestic servants, 
clerks, etc., are being allowed to leave the country. The result is a 
higber proportion of approvals. Approximately 800 have been issued. 

In past years, Canadian woods labor was rather extensively em- 
ployed in the New England States, and the United States requested 
that this practice be continued. An agreement was reached to supply 
the necessary labor, but it has been difficult to maintain the force at 
full strength, and preliminary reports showed that not all operators 
were able to secure the complete allocation of manpower. The 
general quota of 4,456 was short by some few hundred. 

The number of permits requested in order to seek employment out- 
side of agriculture totaled 74,558 between March 23, 1942, and Jan- 
uary 7, 1943. Of this number 72,282 were granted and 2,276 were 
refused. Although most of the requests were granted, a very large 
percentage of the requests were to allow farmers to take seasonal em- 
ployment outside agriculture, with the definite understanding that 
they should return to agricultural employment at the proper time. 
Ninety percent of the requests were estimated to be for limited 
periods. This is confirmed by the issuance of 65,000 of the permits 
after September 17, during the slack season in agriculture. 

The regulations governing movements of agricultural workers as 
established under the Stabilization of Employment in Agriculture 
Regulation, 1942 (P. C. 2251), were incorporated into part 3 of the 
National Selective Service Regulations of 1942 (P. C. 7595). A 
notable change made at that time permitted agricultural workers to 
take any employment outside of agriculture, without permits, for not 
over 30 consecutive days at a time when such work would not interfere 
with agricultural employment. The purpose was to allow farmers to 
continue in ‘‘their normal off-season occupations and has worked out 
reasonably well although there have been some abuses.’’ No prosecu- 
tions have occurred for taking employment outside of agriculture, but 
the movement has been closely watched. 
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Compulsory Employment 





Little use has been necessary of the authority to compel the unem- 
ployed to accept employment and to place those who are employed 
less than full time in full-time employment. From March 23, 1942, 
to January 7, 1943, only 102 persons were so compelled. However, in 
an unknown but substantial number of cases, equivalent compulsion 
has been exercised by selective service officers in ety | employees 
in special situations permits to seek work with any but their present 
or former employer. 
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Appeals Under Regulations 


From April 1, 1942, to January 7, 1943, appeals from decisions ¢ 
the National Selective Service officers totaled 165. Such &Dpeals 
were taken to the National War Service Boards, and as these bodice: 
were constituted for a different purpose, the results were not entirely 
satisfactory. Therefore, the new civilian regulations (P. C. 24¢ 
direct that such appeals shall be made to the Courts of Referee; 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act. These courts are represen. 
tative of both workers and employers, with an impartial chairmay 
It is believed by officials that they are in a better position to deg! 
with appeals under the National Selective Service Civilian Regulations 


PROPOR 


VALUE OF BRITISH JOINT PRODUCTION 
COMMITTEES. 


JOINT labor-management production committees in Great Britain 
have obtained ‘“‘a substantial increase in output through pooling the 
technical knowledge of management and labor for better plant and 
work organization,” according to findings of the International Labor 
Office which were recently published.’ In operation, the committees 
have been useful in the promotion of morale through better under- 
standing of the problems faced by both sides. They have fostered 
more adequate appreciation of the urgency and importance of the 
industrial war effort. Both trade-union officials and management 
have been cooperative in trying out individual proposals, regardless 
of their origin. 

The report reviewed was prepared as a basis for discussing joint 
action in meeting production problems, at a meeting held in New York 
City in February 1943, at which the United States and Canadian 
Governments and employers and employees were represented, by 
invitation of the I. L. O. 


Problems of Committees 


The principal problems, in constituting joint production com- 
mittees and making them workable, are listed by the I. L. O. as 
follows: 


(1) Should the establishment of joint production committees in individua! 
undertakings be compulsory or voluntary? 

(2) If voluntary, should any action be taken by Governments to further their 
establishment or should the initiative be left entirely to labor and management 
in each undertaking; also, what measures may be taken by trade-unions and 
employers’ organizations to further the setting up of joint committees? 

P (3) * aus the joint committees be limited in size and if so what is the optimum 
gure 

(4) How should the workers’ representatives on a committee be chosen? 

(5) Should there be any requirement as to the method of selection of manage- 
ment representatives or as to their qualifications? 

(6) What provisions should be made for officers? 

(7) What provisions should be made for meetings? 

(8) Should joint committees deal with production questions exclusively, 
leaving to other bodies entire responsibility for ‘(wages and working conditions’”’ 


! Data are from International Labor Office, Studies and Reports, Series A (Industrial Relations), N 
Joint Production Committees in Great Britain, Montreal, 1943. 
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9) What specific questions can the joint production committees deal with 
most effectively? 

0) Should the Government allocate to joint committees responsibility for 
dealing with particular problems affecting production, e. g., absenteeism and 
timekeeping, output bonus, transport schemes, etc.? 

(11) What arrangements should be made for insuring a cooperative relationship 
petween production committees and other committees within the establishment 
yeh as collective-bargaining or grievance committees, safety, welfare, health, 
ete., committees, or A. R. P. [Air Raid Precautions] committees? 

(12) What arrangements should be made to permit the production committees 
to refer problems insoluble at the factory level to other bodies of wider scope (by 
Government, by the trade-unions, by the employers’ associations)? 

(13) What arrangements should be made to coordinate the work of individual 
joint production committees on an area, regional, or national basis? 

(14) What steps can be taken by the trade-unions and the employers to 
coordinate the policies of their members on the joint production committees? 


Character of Committees 


No obligation exists in Great Britain to form joint production 
committees. They are voluntary, but the Government is encouraging 
their formation throughout war industries. An agreement was 
signed by the Ministry of Supply and the trade-unions in the engineer- 
ing industries to establish committees in Royal ordnance factories; 
specific functions are given to existing joint works committees under 
the essential-work orders; the role of pit-production committees is 
emphasized in carrying out the Government coal plan; and production 
committees are permitted to refer any problems that cannot be solved 
in the plants to the district and regional production bodies which also 
have employer and employee representation. 

National trade-union organizations and national employers’ asso- 
ciations sponsor joint bodies in individual plants. This has resulted 
in extension and general acceptance of the committees, which have been 
endorsed by the Trades Union Congress. The national engineering and 
shipbuilding unions have signed agreements for both Government 
ordnance and private plants, providing for the creation of joint 
production committees, and outlining procedures for their establish- 
ment, composition, and methods of operation. Members are not bound 
to constitute joint production committees, but the agreement with the 
Engineering Employers’ Federation strongly recommends acceptance 
of the proposals by member employers. Compliance is urged by the 
national trade-union organizations, and members are instructed to 
report to their district committees without delay, if managements refuse 
to form committees under the terms agreed upon. 

In the constitutions of joint committees, as set forth in the agree- 
ments, the link with the trade-unions is close. Worker members 
(who must be adult trade-union members) are elected by ballot open 
to all adult workers who have been employed in the particular enter- 
prise for a specified period. Worker members of individual production 
committees receive credentials from, are advised by, and report to 
district trade-union production committees (composed of district 
representatives of the national trade-unions in the engineering and 
allied trades). 

Joint production committees are advisory bodies and consider all 
matters relating to production and increased efficiency. The following 
are illustrative of their duties: (1) Maximum utilization of existing 
machinery ; (2) upkeep of fixtures, jigs, tools, and gauges; (3) improve- 
ments in methods of production; (4) efficient use of the maximum 
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number of productive hours; (5) elimination of defective work ay, 
waste; (6) efficient use of material supplies; and (7) efficient tse ¢; 
safety precautions and devices. Trade questions, such as wages, ay 
outside the scope of the committees, as are other matters that arp 
normally dealt with by approved machinery of negotiation. Thi 
limitation is accepted, as Great Britain already had a recognized an, 
satisfactory system for determining working conditions th: ough 
collective bargaining and organized industrial relations. 

Operation of the joint production committees within individya| 
plants is being dovetailed with the district and regional machinery 
If a problem cannot be solved by those immediately concerned, it js 
referred to the district, regional, and national bodies for consideratioy 
in terms of regional or national policy. 


History of Labor-Management Cooperation in Great Britain 


Although the establishment of joint production committees since 
the outbreak of the present war reflects a new conception of the con- 
tribution that British employers and employees, together, can make to 
the war effort, the roots of the present development go back to the 


war of 1914-18. At that time, confidence was placed in the established | 


processes of collective bargaining. The shop-steward movement 
was developed in recognition of the need for giving employees direct 
representation in dealing with new methods of work, different systems 
of wage payment, and reorganization of industry to increase production 
or to economize in the use of materials. The Government realized 
that to secure effective production under these new methods, their 
acceptance by all engaged in an industry was essential. 

To obtain such acceptance, it was necessary either to extend the 
ordinary machinery of trade-union and employer negotiation or to 
devise new procedure. The shop-steward movement was partly a de- 
fensive action by the workers against innovation, the report here 
reviewed states, and partly a constructive move to secure a place in 
the direction and not merely in the regulation of industry. The shop- 
steward movement either formed a part of the trade-union organiza- 
tion or was separate from the official machinery—in the latter case, 
particularly where the rank and file felt that the trade-union officials 
were failing to obtain immediate concessions. The shop stewards 
opened the way for the development of works committees. 

Cooperation of employers and employees was also encouraged by 
the Government by bringing their representatives into certain Gov- 
ernment bodies for the control of industry, such as the Cotton Control 
Board. Participation was uneven, and therefore a special body—the 
Whitley Committee—was appointed to study the possibilities of 
further development. Its recommendations were never fully imple- 
mented but a substantial increase in the use of joint bodies resulted 
between World Wars I and IT. 

Before France fell, emphasis in the present war period was largely 
on the necessity for bringing representatives of employers and workers 
into consultative roles in Government agencies. Little concern was 
shown for tripartite or employer-worker cooperation in plants. Even 
after the battle of Dunkirk, when increased production was impers- 
tive, the Government reinforced the national machinery for collabora- 
tion and initiated various area boards with advisory labor-management 


committees. 
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In 1941, widespread interest in works committees was first developed 
to improve productive effort in the workshops. The joint-production- 
committee Movement was stimulated early in 1942 when formal 
agreements to establish such bodies were reached between the engineer- 
ing unions and both the Director General of Ordnance Factories and 
private employers (Engineering Employers’ Federation). 


Composition and Functions of Committees 


The size of committees and the conditions of eligibility are clearly 
specified in both of the national agreements (i. e., for the shipbuilding 
and engineering industries). Membership is limited to organized 
labor; this decision was made after presery Pr discussion and has 
given rise to diverse opinions. In general, technical workers are 
excluded from representation, as are also foremen and charge hands. 
Selection of the management’s representatives is important, as some 
committees have broken down from lack of interest on their part. In 
some cases, provision has been made by committees for consultation 
with individuals having special technical knowledge; this has proved 
to be useful. 

Functions of the committees are limited to taking responsibility for 
“a number of specific questions relating to the increase of output by 
better use of manpower or materials within the factory, better planning 
of the work or better organization of the factory space itself.’? These 
funetions do not normally duplicate those of shop-steward committees 
(i. e., the application of trade-union agreements, settlement of griev- 
ances, ete.), and the latter have generally continued their work’ 

Although care has been taken to exclude wage and other trade 
questions, the joint production committees have nevertheless dealt 
successfully with a series of basic questions closely related with wages, 
such as adjustment of piece-work prices to get maximum production 
without depressing wages. Under the essential-work orders, produc- 
tion committees have been concerned with absenteeism and with 
examination of individual cases of absence and tardiness. 


Results of Committee Activities 


Roughly, the committees’ work is divided into (1) devising schemes 
to improve worker morale (often by furnishing new incentives to 
increase output) and to secure an improved spirit of cooperation; 
(2) utilizing workers’ ideas and technical knowledge to break bottle- 
necks and improve technical organization; and (3) dealing with ques- 
tions requiring collaboration of agencies outside the individual shop. 

The Select Committee on National Expenditure summed up the 
work of the joint production committees as follows in October 1942: 


Production committees are already an established institution in general 
engineering and are found at many large engineering establishments (including 
all Royal ordnance factories) where they perform a valuable function in indus- 
trial relations. The mere setting up of such a committee formally proclaims the 
willin of management and workpeople to cooperate, and when set up it 
provides a permanent channel of communication. Changes and proposed changes 
which might otherwise give rise to friction can be explained to the workpeople 
by the management, and on the other hand general suggestions about matters 
affecting production, which could not be suitably put through the foremen, can 
be brought direct to the highest grade of management. 
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SOCIAL-SECURITY PROPOSALS OF NATIONAL 
RESOURCES PLANNING BOARD 


AN EXPANDED social-security system embodying various meas. 
ures not included in the Federal Social Security Act was proposed jn 
a plan for post-war security, drawn up by the National Resources 
Planning Board at the request of the President and transmitted }y 
him to Congress on March 10, 1943. It was stated by the Presiden} 
in the message accompanying the report that, because of the basic 
importance of these questions to our national welfare during and after 
the war, it was hoped the suggested ways of improving the whole 
program would receive full consideration by the Congress during th: 
present session. 

The plan provides for a broad public-aid program to assure mini- 
mum security for all. Specific measures recommended are the es- 
tablishment of Federal work programs on a permanent basis; Federal 
financial assistance, as needed, to assure educational opportunity for 
all young people above the age of compulsory school attendance, 
who desire and can benefit by such assistance; work programs for th 
handicapped; expansion of social-insurance measures; establishment 
of a comprehensive public-assistance program; modification of present 
provisions for assisting special groups, such as dependent children, 
the needy, aged, and blind, to provide a better-coordinated program: 
and expansion of essential public social services essential to the health, 
education, and welfare of the population. 


Public-Aid Objectives 


The public-aid policy of the country should be based, it is stated, 
on the following facts: 

1. The need for public aid will be both large and persistent for some time to 
come. 

2. The need for public aid is in large measure caused by serious maladjustment: 


in the operation of our economy and by personal physical or psychological defects, 
many of which can be remedied. 


3. The social problem created by economic insecurity is many-sided and re- 
quires for its solution a series of diversified programs. 

The broad objective of a unified program should be the assurance of 
minimum security to everyone; and, in order to insure the provisiou 
of work for all adults able and willing to work, the report recommends 
the establishment of a permanent Federal work agency charged witl: 
developing and operating work programs. In developing such pro- 
jects, close contact should be maintained with Federal agencies con- 
cerned with planning and employment, and with State and local 
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ublic works and welfare administrations with a view to developing 
long-range public works projects which will furnish a maximum 
ymount of work during periods of economic depression. In such a 
program, increasing attention should be paid to planning for non- 
construction and service activities, and the character of the work 
should be adapted to the developing needs of the Nation. Standards 
of performance demanded of workers on such projects, rates of pay, 
conditions of employment, and hours of work should parallel as 
closely as possible those prevailing in private employment, except 
where projects are primarily for training and retraining, in which case 
suitable training grants should be paid in lieu of wages. Eligibility 
for employment on work programs should be restricted to persons 
normally dependent upon full-time employment and those who are 
not eligible for unemployment-compensation benefits or whose un- 
employment is likely to persist for an extended period of time. It is 
considered that special work projects should be devised for farmers 
and agricultural workers during slack seasons. In providing employ- 
ment on work projects, rn should not be based upon an in- 
vestigation of economic need. All placement on such projects should 
be made through the public employment offices. The major re- 
sponsibility for the operation of work programs, it is stated, should be 
carried by the Federal Government. 
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Youth Programs 





Educational grants made by the Federal Government and dis- 
tributed by the educational authorities, it is recommended, should be 
available to all young people above the age of compulsory school 
attendance who would be benefited by continued schooling. Such 
grants should not be treated as part of the resources of the family in 
determining payments to be made to families under the public-aid 
programs. Opportunities should be provided for all young people to 
obtain appropriate unpaid work experience in the school or in com- 
munity service while attending school; and apprenticeship should be 
recognized as a suitable channel for occupational adjustment. 

Productive work for a wage adapted to the inexperience of the 
workers should be provided for all young persons who are not in full- 
time attendance at schools or institutions of higher learning, or who 
are not in private employment, and special stress should be placed 
on the educational aspects of the work. All young people seeking 
public work should be required to register at public employment 
offices. It is considered that eligibility for the youth work programs 
should ordinarily be restricted to persons under 21 years of age. 
Special counseling and guidance facilities should be made available 
to them and special attention, in all youth programs, should be paid 
to promoting their physical health. Administration and financing of 
the youth program should be on a national basis. 























Social Insurance 









Expansion of the existing social-insurance measures is advocated in 
the report. A system of social insurance to provide at least partial 
compensation for loss of income as a result of permanent or tempo- 
rary disability should be developed, it is stated. 
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The unemployment-compensation system should be extended ty 
cover seamen and employees of nonprofit organizations and of firms 
employing one worker or more. ‘The inclusion of workers in domestic 
agricultural and other low-paid employments should be consicere; 
in relation to the patterns of employment, the character and amoun; 
of their earnings, and the feasibility of devising a benefit formula whic 
will yield them significant payments. Consideration might be given 
to the desirability of developing a separate system with its own eligi. 
bility, benefit, and contribution provisions for agricultural workers” 
Extension of the duration of unemployment benefits to 26 weeks and 
uniformity of benefits for all eligible workers are recommended, gs 
well as reconsideration of the benefit formulas with a view to providing 
benefits which will enable recipients to maintain themselves* during 
the benefit period without recourse to other forms of public aid. 4 
first step in this direction would be the payment of dependents’ al- 
lowances. Replacement of the present Federal-State unemployment. 
compensation system by a wholly Federal administrative organization 
is advised, with a single wutional’ fund, part of which should be drawn 
from general tax sources. If the system is not placed upon a national 
basis, a reinsurance system with Federal standards of eligibility, dura- 
tion, and amount of benefit should be developed. 

A proposed change in the old-age and survivors’ insurance system 
is extension of coverage to employees of nonprofit corporations and to 
additional groups as rapidly as it can be demonstrated that they will 
receive adequate or significant benefits from the system. Attention 
should be given to the feasibility of revising the benefit formulas and 
the minimum-earnings eligibility requirements, with a view to making 


it possible for the vast majority of covered workers to qualify for 
benefits and to enable the system to offer significant monthly benefits 
to a larger proportion of the low-paid and irregularly employed workers. 
Eligibility for benefits should not be impaired by periods of invol- 
untary unemployment, sickness, and military service. 


General Public Assistance 


A comprehensive general public-assistance program should be 
established, for which there should be a Federal grant-in-aid reflecting 
differences in need and economic and fiscal capacity as between the 
States. Under such a system Federal and State moneys would be 
distributed by the States within their jurisdictions, on a similar 
variable basis. The costs of public assistance to persons with less 
than 1 year’s residence in a State would be wholly a Federal charge. 
In each State a single agency should have charge of the administration 
of the plan, and the Social Security Board should be the Federal 
administrative agency. In general, the States’ plans for general 
public assistance should provide that assistance may not be denied any 
person by reason of race, sex, marital, or employment status, or failure 
to have resided in the State for more than 1 year. In the last case the 
same standards for assistance should apply as for longer residence 
within a State. 

In granting public assistance to special groups, such as dependent 
children, the needy, aged, and blind, a more fully coordinated program 
than the present one should be developed, and assistance should be 
extended to all groups whose need for socially provided income is like|y 
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+o be relatively permanent or of long and predictable duration. Dif- 
forences between the States as regards need and fiscal capacity should 


be taken into account in the Federal grants, thus doing away with the 
resent equal-matching Federal grant. Payments for mothers should 
e specifically provided for in the provision of aid to dependent 
children and grants for this program should be comparable in ade- 
quacy with those for the aged and blind. 


Public Social Services 


A marked expansion of present public social services relating to the 
health, education, and welfare of the population is recommended in the 
report. The planning and administration of these services should be 
centered in the appropriate agencies of the Federal Government, but 
responsibility for their development should be shared by local, State, 
and Federal authorities. More adequate provision should be made for 
meeting the needs of the population for medical care, since millions 
of the people cannot meet these needs fully from their own resources. 
4 medical program also should include adequate provision for pro- 
moting the health of mothers and children, and State and local child- 
welfare services for the prevention of child neglect and delinquency 
should be expanded with the assistance of the Federal Government. 
Free school lunches, it is stated, should be provided for all school 
children. 

Administration 


The report made no estimate of the costs of the proposed program; 
but the financing of public aid, it is considered, should be provided for 
as a normal and continuing function of government in a revised and 
reorganized fiscal system and should be coordinated with the broader 
economic and monetary policies of government. All personnel in the 
field of public aid should be under the merit system, and opportunity 
for aaliement on these programs should not be restricted on the basis 
of residence in a particular State or locality. The administration of 
all public-assistance programs operating in a locality should be the 
responsibility of a single agency. Greater development of the U. S. 
Employment Service is recommended and it is stated that the present 
federalized status of the employment service should be continued as a 
permanent policy. The Federal Security Agency should have the 
primary and continuing responsibility for promoting and safeguarding 
the general health, welfare, and education of the people, and it is 
recommended that this agency be given the standing of an executive 
department with the administrator having the status of a member of 
the Cabinet. The establishment of a permanent advisory body to study 
and advise the President, the Congress, and the country on public-aid 
policies and programs is advocated as are, also, similar advisory bodies 
to function at the State level. 
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AMENDMENT OF BRITISH WORKMEN’S COMPE\s\. fi the °° 
TION ACT sons, | 


month: 

AN AMENDMENT to the British Workmen’s Compensation 4 >, J incl 
received royal assent on February 4, 1943.!_ The amendment exten¢; liveli« 
the scope of the act to diseases of the lungs caused by inhalation o; 22? 
dust, and provides increased benefits to injured workmen in certajy disable 
cases and to the wives of those fatally injured. 

The sections providing for compensation for fibrosis of the lung; 
caused by silica dust or asbestos dust are extended to cover workmen A si 
suffering from any form of pneumoconiosis. It is also provided that y ‘nquir 
benefit scheme shall be established for workers formerly employed jy with 6 
coal mines, who have become totally disabled from pneumoconiosis and W 
between October 22, 1934, and such date as may be specified in the exami 
scheme, and who are not entitled to benefit under any other scheme & jiffere 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1925-1943. the pi 

As regards the calculation of the compensation of an injured work. 9 yell a 
man, if after the date of the accident the rate of remuneration for the The 
class of work on which he was employed is increased, the average any |] 
weekly earnings on which the weekly compensation benefits for total warlil 
or partial incapacity are computed will hereafter be based on the injuri 
increased rates. suffer 

Formerly in the case of a workman who suffered a fatal injury, & pefer 
compensation was payable only to those members of his family who I the 1 
were dependent on him at the time of his death. This provision and 
worked a hardship on wives who had taken jobs in connection with the ava 


war, since in the case of the death of the husband the compensation Fieab 


was less than they would normally have received. The amendment disak 
provides that if the widow of such a workman is engaged in work of th 
which she entered on or after September 3, 1939, and would not have respé 
entered except for the war, her earnings may be wholly or partly (a el: 
disregarded in the assessment of her claim as a widow. emp! 
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EQUAL COMPENSATION FOR WAR-INJURED MEN § “ 


mer 


AND WOMEN, GREAT BRITAIN ? unju 


THE PRINCIPLE of equal compensation for personal injuries to 
civilians, sustained as the result of enemy action, without discrimi- 
nation on the basis of the sex of the injured, was put into effect by the 
British Government early in April 1943. This action was based on a 
report made to the Government by a committee of inquiry appointed 
for the purpose. 


OOOO 


Provisions Under Existing System 


A compensation system covering personal injuries to civilians suffer- 
ing war injuries had been established under the Personal Injuries 
(Emergency Provisions) Act, 1939, by the British Minister of Pensions. 

1 Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), February 1943. 


? Data are from Great Britain, House of Commons, Report from the Select Committee on Equal Com) »- 
sation, London, 1943; and report from E. M. Hodgkinson, United States Embassy, London. 
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The act at first was limited to war injuries to gainfully occupied per- 
sons, but in December 1940, after the country had experienced 3 
months of almost continuous enemy bombing, its scope was widened 
to include all citizens whether or not they are dependent for their 
livelihood on their own earnings. Allowances are paid for temporary 
incapacity, and pensions and allowances for serious and salieiaed 


disablement. 


QUESTION OF DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN 


A select committee was appointed by the House of Commons to 
inquire into the question of equal pay for women under this scheme, 
with a view to removing the existing discrimination as between men 
and women. Among the points considered by the committee in its 
examination of the proposed change were the nature and extent of the 
differences in payments and the effect on the scheme of applying 
the principle of equal compensation as between men and women as 
well as its effect in other fields of compensation. 

The system provides for the payment of an injury allowance to 
any person who sustains physical injuries resulting directly from 
warlike operations and to Civil Defense Volunteers who sustain 
injuries arising both from warlike operations and from other accidents 
suffered while on duty. The weekly injury allowance for Civil 
Defense Volunteers and gainfully occupied persons was 35s. for men, 
the maximum payable under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 
and 28s. for women—a figure somewhat higher than the average 
payable to women under these acts for 100-percent disablement. A 
disability pension, payable in the event of serious and prolonged 
disablement, was equal to the pensions paid to the lowest-paid grades 
of the Armed Forces and the Auxiliary Services—37s. 6d. and 27s. 6d., 
respectively. Disability pensions for persons nongainfully occupied 
(a class which includes all housewives who are not engaged in any paid 
employment) were considerably lower, ranging from 20s. for men to 15s. 
for women. Similar differences prevailed in the scales for injury allow- 
ances as between the gainfully and the nongainfully occupied. The 
distinction that has been made between gainfully occupied and other 
members of the community, it is said, has been widely felt to be 
unjust to the housewife. An anomaly arising from this distinction is 
that a housewife who was not gainfully occupied and was a part-time 
Civil Defense Volunteer was entitled to a higher benefit for injury 
occurring in the course of her part-time employment, for example as 
a warden, than for the same injury sustained while engaged in ‘her 
domestic duties. Ineach case she was doing her duty; in neither was she 
in receipt of pay; yet the pension in the first case was nearly double that 
prescribed in the second. 


Estimated Casualties 


In considering the proposed amendments to the scheme the com- 
mittee reviewed the conditions under which it was established and the 
extent of civilian injuries so far sustained. It was expected at the 
outbreak of war that losses amounting to 3,000 killed and 12,000 
wounded might be sustained night after night, and hospital arrange- 
ments were accordingly made for 250,000 casualties. The proportion 
of killed to wounded has been higher than was estimated, whereas the 
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civilian casualties have been very much smaller than expected. Dur. 
ing the period up to November 20, 1942, covering more than 3 years of 
war, 95,315 injury allowances had been made and 10,269 pensions (4.24 
of which were payable to women) were granted. The incidence of 
injury between the sexes in the case of Civil Defense Volunteers ha. 
been about 10 men to 1 woman; among gainfully occupied persons 
about 2 men to 1 woman; and among nongainfully occupied person: 
about 1 man to 8 women. Eighty-five percent of the nongainfi|ly 
occupied claimants have been married women, of whom the greg; 
majority were housewives. ; 


Committee’s Recommendations 


The committee was unable to find that there are any general 
principles of compensation which have been applied to different types 
of compensation schemes, since they have been fixed under common 
law or under legislative acts or orders. Some also have been based on 
a contributory system, with the compensation corresponding to the 
amount of contribution. As sex differentiation is not universal in the 
different schemes, it was not considered necessarily relevant to the 
present problem. Three possible changes in the scheme which 
would introduce the principle of sex equality were considered by the 
committee. These proposed changes were (1) to amend the scheme to 
correspond with the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, relating allow- 
ances or pensions to pre-injury earnings, but this, while giving equality 
in principle, would result in inequality in payments since women’s 
earnings are lower than those of men; (2) to grant equal benefits for 
men and women but to maintain the present categories of gainfully 
and nongainfully occupied; and (3) to provide equality of benefits 
for all men and women alike (subject to allowances for dependents). 
As the first two proposals would present administrative difficulties 
or preserve the existing inequalities, the committee concluded that 
the proposal that civilian women should be compensated equally with 
civilian men for war injuries not only had justice on its side but could 
be adopted with little practical difficulty and at relatively little cost. 
[t was not considered probable that the adoption of the proposal 
would affect levels of remuneration either in the armed services or in 

civilian occupations. 


New Scale of Benefits 


At the time the Government promised to appoint the Committee 
it did not undertake to accept its recommendations, although it was 
assumed throughout the debate which followed that they would be 
accepted by the Government. However, a dispatch from London 
dated April 7, stated that the British Government had decided that al! 
British men and women—civilians sustaining injuries from warlike 
operations—should receive a basic pension of 37s. 6d. a week for total 
disablement, and a war-injury allowance of 35s. a week while they 
are unable to work. 
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Labor Offices 


REORGANIZATION OF CANADIAN NATIONAL WAR 
LABOR BOARD 


4 REDUCTION in the membership of the Canadian National War 
Labor Board to three members, including a chairman, a representative 
of employers, and a representative of employees, was announced by 
the Prime Minister on February 12, 1943.!' When the Board was 
appointed on October 24, 1941, it consisted of a chairman, vice chair- 
man, and five representatives each of employers and of employees.’ 
In spite of the fact that the original membership was 12, the work 
was handled chiefly by an executive committee, consisting of the 
chairman, vice chairman, one representative of employers, and one 
representative of employees. The entire membership convened once 
in 2 weeks, on an average, and dealt with matters of concern to the 
Board as a whole. 

Emphasis was placed upon making the Board representative in 
character when it was established. The judicial side was not stressed, 
but this does not mean that the Board was not expected to discharge 
its duties in accordance with principles of justice. However, the 
Prime Minister stated that in the actual procedure there was no 
jurisprudence governing proceedings. Cases were dealt with in the 
order of submission without any necessary relationship as to the 
principles governing in decisions; that is, the Board was not regarded 
as a court of justice in which principles are laid down to govern 
generally. It is now intended to stress the Board’s powers as an 
industrial court, while at the same time preserving its representative 
character. 

Hearings are to be held in’ public, as the questions at issue in 
industrial disputes are likely to affect the Canadian war effort and the 
interests of the country as a whole and its allies. The public is to 
be kept fully informed on matters of immediate public concern. 

A statement issued by the newly appointed chairman of the National 
War Labor Board is as follows: 

While the Board hopes to establish a consistent jurisprudence and by public 
hearings and published judgments and reasons to acquaint the public fully with 
the principles upon which the Board proceeds in applying the wages order, such 
as would be the case if we were a court of industrial relations, we feel that we 
should state at the outset that it is our understanding that neither the Govern- 
ment or the text of the order which we now are charged with administering 
expects or requires a legalistic or narrow technical approach, particularly in 
cases where by comparison with others, or having regard to standards reasonably 
necessary for a proper livelihood or the maintenance of proper morale, wage rates 
are inadequate or depressed. 










































' Data are from Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa), February 1943. 
1 See Monthly Labor Review, December 1941 (p. 1394), for statement on the composition and duties of 
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It is our view that the order contemplates that the Board will corre:: 
injustices insofar as they come before the Board and are included in its sevp. 

By the same token it is our view that the order, as a wartime measure. 4, 
not contemplate changes in wages or working conditions which do not fin +) 
justification in the correction of improper or depressed conditions. 


POPOODO 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOR Jy 
PALESTINE 


AN ORDINANCE to provide for the establishment of a Depart mer, 
of Labor in Palestine was issued by the High Commissioner {o; 
Palestine on February 15, 1943,' foilowing the creation of a depart. 
ment with limited powers which had been effected by administratiy, 
instructions in July 1942. Up to that time ordinances and regula. 
tions affecting labor had been administered by various departments 
of the Palestine Government. 

The new department is to be administered by a director appointed 
by the High Commissioner, who will also appoint the labor inspectors 
The purpose of the department is to safeguard and promote thy 
general welfare of workers and to maintain good relations betweey 
workers and employers. The duties of the director are to supervise 
and review employment conditions; to enforce ordinances relating to 
the welfare of workers, or the terms and conditions of their employ- 
ment, or relating to trade-unions, labor exchanges, and industrial 
relations; to assist in the settlement of labor disputes; and to pro- 
mote accident-prevention measures and the spread of education 
relating to matters of hygiene and safety. The director is also 
authorized to collect and publish statistics on a wide range of ques- 
tions affecting labor. Penalties are provided for failure to provide 
information required by the department or to cooperate with the 
labor inspectors. 


! Data are from report by L. C. Pinkerton, United States consul general, Jerusalem. 
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Women in Industry 
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HOMEMAKER SERVICE AS AN AID TO WAR EFFORT’ 


THE homemaker service is one which has increased in importance 
because of the effect of the war on the family and on children, and 
one in which middle-aged women, who have no experience in industry 
and who would not be competing for war jobs, can contribute to the 
war effort. 

This emergency service (which should not be confused with regular 
domestic service) is an activity of family and child welfare activities 
in many communities. In the usual crises which occur in family life 
the welfare agencies send a woman, a homemaker, to care for the home 
and children during the emergency. Generally, the service is for a 
short period, though the Colorado Division of Child Welfare has 
placed homemakers for as long as 2 years when it was deemed neces- 
sary, to keep the home together.’ 

In ordinary times, the homemaker service has been the ‘trouble 
shooter” in meeting family emergencies in the homes of agency relief 
clients and of those on marginal incomes. The war, however, has 
brought personal applications for this service from families previously 
unknown to welfare agencies; relatives and friends who would normally 
help in times of need are unavailable, either having moved to defense 
areas or being fully occupied in war jobs or work related to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Among the new types of assistance for which the homemaker 
service has been called upon because of war conditions is the placing 
of homemakers in working mothers’ homes where there is sickness of 
the parent or of the adult caring for the children, thus preventing 
absenteeism and relieving situations in industry. 

The proper care of children is essential to the war effort, but the 
purpose of the homemaker service is not to furnish a permanent 
substitute for a working mother. In cases where day care at school 
or at children’s centers is available, it should be utilized. However, 
a homemaker may be sent to care for children when they cannot be 
fitted into group care. A typical case is that of a child attending a 
day nursery who had a heavy bronchial cold and a mild case of 
influenza, and consequently was not desirable for nursery care. The 
mother was a specialized worker on the night shift in a war industry 
and the father worked in the daytime. The mother had arranged 
her time and plans for the care of the children so that ordinarily the 
home and children were well cared for. The child’s condition did 
not improve as rapidly as it should have and the mother was becoming 
run-down and anxious, so a homemaker was placed in the home to 
! Data are from Child Welfare League of America Bulletin (New York), March 1943, (p. 4): Homemaker 


Service Geared to the War Effort, by Madeleine VH Manginelli. 
? See Monthly Labor Review for April 1941 (p. 870). 
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care for the child. This placement, which lasted 12 days, kept the 
mother fit for a skilled job and provided care for the child, and gay, 
the homemaker the satisfaction of contributing to the war service 

Homemakers have also been placed in foster homes, as in the case of 
illness of a foster mother who was caring for three motherless cl: ldren 
whose father was a seaman in the hazardous service of the country 
In another case a homemaker was placed where the foster mother, yj, 
was giving day care to the children of parents in war industries, wa. 
temporarily ill. 

Homemaker service has also been furnished to care for children fo, 
a short period so that a mother could be given retraining or vocation! 
guidance and thus seek a job that would make her financially able {, 
plan for the care of the children and home. ‘ 

Homemakers are recruited from those women of middle years who 
have never been in industry, but wish to be of use in the war endeavor 
They like caring for children and would rather work in the home thay, 
elsewhere. Many of the newer homemakers have sons in the armed 
forces and their duties at home are lighter than normal. They hay. 
taken all the Red Cross and CDVO courses in home nursing. Dis. 
cussion-group meetings of homemakers keep them up to date on war- 
time planning of meals, point rationing, and substitute foods fo 
adequate nutrition in the icine. all of which helps to preserve health 
and morale and aids in the prosecution of the war. 


POODOODO 


WOMEN IN PUBLIC-HOUSEKEEPING OCCUPATIONS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


OVER 63,000 women, exclusive of proprietors, managers, and othe: 
officials, were employed in public-housekeeping occupations in 
California in 1940. These women were in culinary, housekeeping, 
maintenance, and related activities in restaurants, hotels, hospitals, 
office buildings, and similar establishments. Data on the number. 
hours, wages, and working conditions of women in these occupations 
have been assembled by the Division of Industrial Welfare of the 
California Department of Industrial Relations.’ The data were 
compiled from various sources and include a sample study of women 
in such occupations in representative office buildings in October 1942 


Employment of Women in Public-Housekeeping Occupations 


The proportions of women employed in the various public-house- 
keeping occupations in California, according to the census of 1940. 
are shown in table 1. 

Of about 63,000 women privately employed in public-housekeeping 
occupations in 1940, 8,400 were classified by the census as “practical 
nurses and midwives.”” Most of this group consisted of nurses (in 
1930 there were only 54 midwives in the entire State). About 4,000 
women were employed as janitresses and elevator operators and about 
55,000 in restaurants and hotels as waitresses, cooks, housekeepers, 
maids, etc. 





* Women in Sey wen Occupations. San Francisco, California Department of Indus'‘ria! 


Relations, Division of Industrial Welfare, Industrial Welfare Commission, 1942. (Mimeographed.) 
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Taste 1.—Proportion », BA Em in Public-Housekeeping Industry in 
ifornia, by Occupation, 1940 
3 — 
Be of ; | Total | Number | Percent of 
Occupation employees of women total 


























lrep eae eee > eS oid 
ag ; 
- ' pyblic housekeeping industry_._...-...........- 2 a 180, 307 75, 856 | 42.1 
y Ti " EEE | << = = | = = eS 
: ‘ proprietors, managers, self-employed... -..--. — | 36, 427 21, 193 58. 2 
Was Eating and drinking places.___....____..- EP 28 19, 71 | 5, 803 29. 4 
Boarding- and lodging-house keepers__-_-.- -. --- mn 7, 945 6, 991 88.0 
f Practical nurses and midwives_-_..........----..---- 8, 711 8, 399 96. 4 
t yy 
wal AR Atha Tieaidilisnacaminnsh -pphecssccdcsvenesets 143, 889 54, 672 38. 0 
nal Charwomen, janitors, and porters............._.._.- 32, 003 3, 302 10.6 
» ty a ae ae 3, 780 432 11.4 
Ser Qt. caksbactsvbocacushscoe te ee ‘ 25, 256 9, 492 37.6 
Housekeepers, stewards, and hostesses !__.______._-- 5, 998 4, 503 75.1 
} . SS ES ee es ee 2 ee 25, 636 7, 426 29. 0 
HO Waiters, waitresses, and bartenders.........._.._..- 51, 216 29, 427 57.5 
or 




















i Not in private families. 


Altogether, 38,903 women were employed in eating and drinking 
places and 21,501 in hotels and lodging houses—a total of 60,404. 
The 12,800 proprietors, managers, and other officials were undoubtedly 
included in this number, which leaves about 47,600 other woman 
employees (including office and clerical) in these establishments. 
Consequently, there were at least 7,500 women similarly employed in 
other industries, including fountain clerks; waitresses; kitchen and 
other household workers in drug, department, and variety stores 
having fountains, lunch counters, or restaurants; in cafeterias of 
manufacturing and other establishments and industries; and in clubs, 
hospitals, and other private and public institutions. 














Housekeeping Occupations in Hotels and Lodging Places 





Hotels.—The 3,396 hotels in the State enumerated in the Census of 
Business of 1939 employed 26,237 workers, of whom 10,264 or 39.1 
percent were women. Eighty-nine of these hotels were seasonal 
hotels employing 883 workers, of whom 351, or 39.7 percent, were 
women. The 22,282 full-time employees, who constituted 84.9 per- 
cent of the total employees, earned an average of $968 in the year 
and the part-time employees (3,955) an average of $405, the average 
for all employees being $884. 

In seasonal hotels average net cash earnings per employee were 
$913 for full-time workers, $200 for part-time workers, and $861 for 
all workers. The year-round hotels paid an average of $971 for full- 
time workers, $550 for part-time workers, and $884 for all employees. 

Table 2 gives the number of hotels and employees in the State, 
in Los Angeles, and in San Francisco, in 1939, and average earnings 
per employee. 

Recent State estimates, derived from an index based on 1940, showed 
a continued rise in the employment of women by hotels, the number 
reaching 13,000 in June 1942, and about 14,000 in September 1942. 
The proportion of women to total employees showed a slight increase, 
being 41.3 percent in June 1942 and 43.0 percent in September 1942. 

In 1942 daily wage rates for hotel waitresses, as fixed in collective 
agreements, were $3.25 in San Francisco for 8-hour straight shifts and 
$3.50 for split shifts. Rates in certain other cities ranged from $2.75 
to $3.00 for straight shifts and $2.75 to $3.75 for split shifts. In one 
city the wars rate for a split shift was $50 a month. 
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Tasie 2.—Number of Hotels and Em , and Average Earnings, in California, |, Hi to $0-| 
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Wages of hotel maids in 1942, on a 6-day, 48-hour week schedule. slight 




















































as fixed by collective agreements in 8 cities in the State, are shown Wo 
in table 3. Uniforms were to be furnished by the worker in all the [J work 
cities except Bakersfield, but in all cases laundering was to be supplied [J work 
by the employer. In Eureka, however, the employer could pay 75 JJ work 
cents weekly in lieu of laundering. and \ 
Tasie 3.—Wages of Hotel Maids for a W orkweek of 6 Days of 8 Hours Each, in 8 Cities Ps 
in California, 1942 om 
there 
| Daily wages in ho 
City Monthly Weekly aa limite 
“s wages wages 
Full shift | Split shift muck 
—_—_—_—_——_—— - — : - work 
San Francisco: 
| Ie dil sk eae s04.00| sao] samo) wx ed f 
a 1 nn os o.6 . ~ 4. 25 revel 
Oakland. .........-------------+---++----2--22- { 82. 50 19. 04 2.17 |...... help 
| SB ee nei I Bilt Rta * 65.00 * 15.00 2.50 i 
| Los Angeles..........-....--------------------- { 78. 00 18. 00 3. 00 3. usua. 
a ah ETA EEGs 7.00 |} 3.52 |. few « 
9 leet a et netonink i inancudeniiion 92. 30 21. 30 | | a the ¥ 
SIONS 64k bccn dosbebetckicnnhsobcitenl 470.00 16. 15 - ) == 
i i meme tE me ARTES. 78.00 18.00 o...... Fi 
shift 
' For 40 hours or more weekly; for less than 40 hours, 5 cents more per hour; $82.50 for 6-hour maid. if ar 
2 Plus 1 meal daily. 
* If room is provided, weekly rates are $17.82 and $14.30, respectively. and 
‘ Plus meals and uniforms. tail | 
§ In 2 hotels; 42 cents per hour in 1 hotel. 
coul 
Tourist courts and camps.—The number of tourist courts and camps mea 
ih in 1939, according to the Census of Business, totaled 2,081, with T 
| 28,048 units. The average number* of employees was 1,251- boys 
| 634 men and 617 women. By months, the number of employees in 
. 1939 ranged from 956 in January to 1,643 in August. The average 
) wage for the year for full-time employees was $783 and for part-time 
i employees, $389. y ir 
. . Tal 
Culinary Occupations a 
Wages.—Daily wage rates for waitresses in San Francisco and was 


vicinity in 1942, as fixed by collective agreements, ranged from $3.\)0 
? Estimated on basis of percentages shown by pay rolls of middle of October. 
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19 $6.00 for a straight shift and from $3.25 to $6.50 for a split shift, 
according to type of establishment and locality. In the rest of the 
State, the established daily rates varied from $2.50 to $4.00 for a 
straight shift and from $3.00 to $4.40 for a split shift, mainly accord- 
ng to locality but in a few cities also according to type of establish- 
ent. 

: Weekly rates were provided in some cities in the State, ranging 
from $15 to $25 for a straight shift and $15 to $20 for a split shift 
Wage rates for night shifts ranged from $3.25 to $5.00. Daily wage 
sates were also specified for short shifts of from 2 to 6 hours. Ina 
few places wage rates were fixed for “car hops” and ranged from 
$1.95 to $2.80 pe day for a split shift. 

In about half of the classifications the employers provided uniforms; 
in the others the workers provided their own. 

The wages of waitresses generally reflected the minima in culinary 
occupations. Miscellaneous kitchen help and bus boys and girls 
usually had about the same rates as the waitresses, or rates only 
slightly higher or lower. 

Working conditions.—Collective agreements covering culinary 
workers in California in 1942 usually provided for a 6-day, 48-hour 
workweek. In San Francisco, however, the working time for such 
workers was 7% hours for a full shift in restaurants, 8 hours in hotels 
and variety stores, and 6% hours in department stores operating on a 
6-day, 40-hour week. In many agreements there was a provision 
for eating 1 meal on the employer’s time, 20 minutes being allowed 
therefor in some cases. Culinary workers in San Francisco, except 
in hotels and department stores having the 6-day, 40-hour week, were 
limited to a 5-day week with 2 consecutive days off if they worked as 
much as 6 hours daily or 30 hours weekly. Short-shift workers could 
work 6 days a week. In Oakland a similar provision has been modi- 
fied for the duration of the war, allowing work on 6 consecutive days, 
reversion to be made to the 5-day week thereafter, unless satisfactory 
help cannot be furnished. 

An over-all day of 12 hours for the 8-hour full-shift worker was the 
usual provision for employees on split shifts, though there were a 
few cases of 11 or 13 hours. This usually included 2 meals taken on 
the worker’s own time. 

Full-shift workers were generally entitled to 3 meals, and short- 
shift workers to 1 mea] for each meal served. One meal at the most, 
if any, was allowed to fountain employees and workers in variety 
and department stores. Workers in night clubs, taverns, and cock- 
tail lounges generally received fewer than 3 meals. Cash allowances 
could be paid where there was no opportunity to eat or where hot 
meals were not served. 

The working conditions of the miscellaneous kitchen help and bus 
boys and girls were practically the same as for waitresses. 


Public-Housekeeping Occupations in Hospitals 


In 1942 women in housekeeping occupations in hospitals in San 
Francisco were paid according to a collective agreement providing 
minimum rates for hospital employees. In Oakland, where there 
was no collective agreement, hospitals adopted the union scale in 
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effect since November 6, 1940, Minimum-wage rates in effect j, 
ublic-housekeeping occupations in hospitals in the San Franciseo 
ay area are given in table 4. 


TaBLE 4.—Minimum Wages of Women in Public-House. ing Occupations ; 
Hospitals in San Francisco Bay Area, 1 Cid 





ee 


Minimum 
Jurisdiction and employees Wage per 
Month 


——_—_—_ ee - —_—_ 


San Francisco: ! 
Miscellaneous employees.__- $87.5 
Culinary or dietary department, ‘excepting those employees whose sole connection 

with said department is the serving of trays to patients’”’ 268 1 

Oakland: : 
All female employees - 385 
Part time, per hour . 

State of California: Waitresses and kitchen helpers at Schoo] for Deaf at Berkeley and 

Industrial Home for Adult Blind * 100. 
Mateo, union scale ; 5 106, 00 





—— 








— 


' Subject to deductions of $6 monthly for rooms and $2 for personal laundry; but hospitals are under ny 
obligation to continue to furnish these accommodations. 

? Plus 3 meals per workday during regular meal hours, with a credit of 25 cents for each such meal po: 
“available” within 1 hour of starting or quitting time. 

* Subject to deductions of $10 monthly for each meal eaten daily, employees to take at least 1 daily, with 
one eee 1 optional; also $10 monthly for lodging in a private room, or $6 shared, and $4 per month {or 


ry. 
4 From recent announcements of the State personnel board calling for applicants; inc‘udes interim jp. 


crease of $15 granted all State employees. 
5 Net amount. 


The working hours in both San Francisco and Oakland were 8 
hours a day in an over-all period of 9 hours for 6 days a week, except 
in the culinary departments. In Oakland the maximum was 1|( 
hours a day and in San Francisco, 11 hours. 


Housekeeping Occupations in Office Buildings and Department 
Stores 


Los Angeles.—Women in housekeeping occupations in Speed 


tive office buildings in Los Angeles in the fall of 1942 worked from 
36 to 48 hours a week and earned from $70 to $100 a month, the 
average being slightly less than $90. 

A survey was made in October 1942 of 16 representative office 
buildings in Los Angeles, in which 167 workers were employed in 
public-housekeeping occupations. Among these women were 138 
janitresses, 23 elevator operators, and 6 matrons. The ratio of 
janitresses to elevator operators was therefore about 6 to 1, as com- 
pared with the ratio of 8 to 1 shown by the Census. Many buildings 
which employed janitresses had no elevators. 

The weekly hours and days worked by all of the women covered and 
by the janitresses appear in table 5. 
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5.—Hours and Days Week of Women in Public-Housekeeping Occupations 
— ” in Office Buildings in Lov Angeles, October 1942 


























_— 
Women who worked— 
Woman ryan 
workers 
Hours worked per week 5 days! 544 days! 6 days! 
« j 
Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-; Per- |Num-| Per- 
ber cent ber ceat ber cent ber cent 
Total women: All hours... ...........-.-.-.- 167 | 100.0 1 0.6 72} 43.1 94 56.3 
Less than 36 hours....................... 21 6 71 5 | aos SEE ee 
36 and under 40 hours---...............- fe 4 ft Se eee 25 | 15.0 10 6.0 
ee re etietatinice dedhaddve or —6e 4 ee eee 29 17.4 x 4.8 
Over 40, including 44 hours_._.._._....-- Le Bee sddabed 18 | 10.8 41 24.5 
6S ORR dentin tik' 6b 26560680650. stcasccses ef See Seer ee 35 21.0 
Janitresses: All hours....-..........--.....-- 138 | 100.0 |_._._.- or 55 | 39.9 83 60. 1 
36 and under 40 hours_--....-.---- re ieialil 2 ° 2 Serr ee 23 | 16.7 10 7.2 
pS Eee suttaeeéeee i | 2 See Bee 29 21.0 8 5.8 
Over 40, including 44 hours____--_-_...--- 1 - | es Beioe 3 22 35 25. 4 
CO a ee _ 3 Sg) SR Ey: eee aie o 30 21.7 

















1 § hours or less counted as a half day; anything over 5 hours counted as a full day. 
? Matron working 4 hours per day 5 days per week. 


The median monthly earnings of all the women in these occupations 
in 16 office buildings and of the janitresses were the same, $88.11. 
The largest proportion of the women—56.2 percent of all the women 
and 63.8 percent of the janitresses—earned between $85 and $95 a 
month. The monthly earnings of all of the women and of the 
janitresses are shown in table 6. 


Taste 6.—Monthly Eernings of Women Employed in Public-Housekeeping Occupations 
in Office Buildings in Los Angeles, October 1942 





Women in all 


occupations Janitresses 


Monthly earnings 














Number Percent Number Percent 

it iain econtenecuaacuaue Leaa 167 100. 0 138 100. 0 
TEES SE SS ee A 1] i= 
RRP Se Re Sir wey 2k SS 3 1.8 2 1.4 
$76 and less than $60._...................- | PAS ELE 22 13. 2 17 12.3 
NS, ee Se 18 10.8 15 10.9 
aah el SS TE eS i ea ee t Js 59 35. 3 58 42.0 
ER ae ee ee ee 35 20.9 30 21.8 
$05 and less than $100___...........-_--- oS ee 4 0 SS ae 
en odutiednectng 23 13.8 16 11.6 
I eS aa os snbaeedapemocs 2 kg nee Pee | 

















! Matron receiving $35 monthly for 20 hours of work weekly. 


Oakland and San Francisco.—Building-service employees in both 
Oakland and San Francisco in the fall of 1942 were covered by col- 
lective agreements, which provided for a 48-hour week. 

In San Francisco rates for male and female elevator operators were 
the same, but on janitorial work there was a difference of $25 a month 
in favor of men, as there had been formerly for elevator operators 
also. An increase of $5 per month for all employees covered by the 
agreements was to become effective May 1, 1943. In Oakland 
woman elevator operators and starters were paid $22.50 less a month 
than men in class A buildings and $20 less than those in class B 
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buildings. Janitresses received $30 and $22.50 less per month 
respectively, than janitors in the two classes of buildings. | 

Short shifts, whether regular or casual, were paid for in San Fray. 
cisco at rates which were almost double the regular rates. The rat, 
for any call at all was almost half a day’s wage, and for as much 
half a day’s work it was a full day’s pay. In Oakland the minimyy 
call was 4 hours, for which the guaranty was time and a quarter: 
the regular rate was paid after 4 hours. The Oakland agreemen; 
provided for an adjustment in rates, on 30 days’ written demand by 
either party, when a 5-percent change in the cost of living was showy 
by the index of the U. 8. Department of Labor. 

Table 7 shows the monthly wage rates paid under these contracts 
for 48 hours of work per week in Oakland and in San Francisco, and 
the average wages in Los Angeles. It was stated that the actual 
rates paid in many cases in Oakland were from 75 to 100 percent above 
these minimum rates. 


‘Taste 7.—Monthly Wage Rates of Janitresses and Elevator Operators in Office Building; 
in Oakland, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, October 1942 





Oakland | 
Occupation ——|San Francisco} Los Angel 


ClassA | ClassB | 











Elevator operators . nial 50 | $92. 50 | $135. 45 

Starters PY s Se q 107. 50 

Assistant starters eS 

Janitresses : 90. 00 | 110. 45 
| 





' Average. 


Weekly hours and weekly and monthly agreement rates of wages of 
women in public housekeeping in Oakland retail department stores 
in October 1941 are shown in table 8. 


Taste 8.—Hours and Wages of Public-Housekeeping Employees in Retail Department 
Stores of Oakland as of October 1941 


} Wage rate 
Weekly | 


hours | 
| Weekly | 








Monthly 


Occupation 








Janitors . ae Ey, a 48 | $30. 00 
Elevator operators: 
On pay roll, after 1 year’s service____.................._... 21. 50 
ere eee 40 | 18. 00 
Newly hired, second 6 months : L 
8 EE Se aa eae 
SS a EIS OE San RRO Ba eb okies 40 
Maids and matrons: 
On pay roll, after 1 year’s service... =. a i 
Newly hired , | 








In San Francisco rates for janitresses and elevator operators in 
department stores in the fall of 1942 were the same as in office build- 
ings. Matrons were paid $100 a month for 40 hours of work week!y. 
The monthly wages and the approximate number of janitors and 
elevator operators covered by contracts filed with the Employers 
Council in San Francisco are given in table 9. The figures cover 
2,889 workers—2,499 on a 48-hour week and 390 on a 40-hour week. 
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laBLE 9.—Wage Rates of San Francisco Janitors and Elevator Operators 










































| =xpiration rankle | Hourly | Monthly 
| agreement " | rate rate |°™ploy 
a, | | | 
Janitors | 

powling alleys On dab Seoesccdpoccuneocesonsccosese July 1, 1943 48 $0. 813 $169. 00 26 
pote» * SEL go SS” 48/ .750| 155.99 24 
<<" ES Tee FF S| 48 | .688 | 143.00 46 
Gi BE onc hp or cec cnn sisscecececgess | May 1, 1943 48 | .651 | 135.45 901 
guilding-maintenance contractors ---.........-- ¢, —_ sees 48 . 651 135. 45 800 
 iiiicksinnso<odmnaccpenteatepaey | May 1, 1943 48 | . 578 |) ae 
{partment houses..............- ORE Sh | June 1, 1943 48 | .565 | 117.00 140 
Spe titacipanntidetéaonsnsekeveeudt | Jan. 4,1943 48 | . 530 110. 50 156 
RE ait onntir cet an <zegecmiecas ..--| Oct. 15, 1942 | 48 | .530 | 110.00 | 20 
en SE hn Fe oe 48 445 | 92. 50 175 
See tadtreduunensaies __....-----| June 30,1941 | 48/  .438| 91.00 195 
Pacific States hotels. ........................-..| June 30, 1944 | 48 .438 | 91.00 16 
et pip atinabedndond« cn Perro yu | Feb. 1, 1943 | 40 . 931 | 161. 40 80 
Rest Foods, Inc. (Local 6)__.____- _...---.-| May 31, 1943 | 40 | . 875 151. 67 2 
Printing plamts...............-- ld | July 31, 1943 | 40 . is. 4 ae 
Newspaper buildings. ..........................| Feb. 9, 1944 | 40 | .813 | 140.83 28 
American Can Co-_-_-__- uti TN A tg 40 | . 800 138. 66 | 8 
Crystal Palace Market................-... ..| June 30, 1942 40 | .750 | 130.00 | 13 
Schenley Distilleries............................| Aug. 31, 1942 40 | .750 | 130.00 6 
SPR _.| None.__.. 40 | .721 | = 125. 00 | 17 
Furniture and bedding_-........._-. ...-| Jan. 1, 1943 | 40 | .715 123. 92 | i) 
Envelope compamnies...............---.. ...-| Nov. 1, 1944 | 40 | . 705 122. 19 | 6 
Paper-box manufacture.........................| Apr. 30, 1943 40 | -700 | = 121.33 | 6 
tin cendeeeesncansccececeeus | ae 40 .692 | 120.00 208 
Corrugated-box manufacture 7 





Nov. 15, 1942 | 40 | . 690 | 119. 59 i 
| 



















Elevator operators | 
iirc id ceemkhscsaéeces MLS FS Mar. 31, 1943 | . 4! 
{partment houses 2. --...._. patiieeneh-sheclasbe | June 1, 1943 48 . 480 00. 00 10 
= ss | 63 96. 20 
id chines sanded pdiduidiine td wage tte panied 48 .4 . 91 
RE  . .. 54s 5 cndnmaaens }June 30, 1941 { 48 ‘431 89. 70 35 
TERE RM SE June 30, 1944 48 . 463 96. 20 | 22 
ns oo oS cca nokhidebhdsad Jan. 4, 1943 | 48 . 530 110. 50 39 
s‘aeal 9 4 
Department stores ¢. ..............-- _--------| July 31,1941 | 40 { 5 600 | ‘tea on 53 
RE Se Apr. 15, 1942 | i sian | ssreo|......- 
Mat occidtn oo eas he apace nnuibon Dec. 2, 1943 | 40 781 135. 42 8 

















! Where not otherwise specified rates are the same for both sexes. 

? Rates are for male employees. 

’ Rates increased by Salz award to $110.50 in class A hotels and $104 in class B, effective to January 4, 1943. 

* According to the secretary of the union, the present agreement calls for a wage of $125 monthly for both 
men and women, and a part-time rate of 72 cents per hour, with a minimum of 4 hours. The number of 
men has decreased to about 30, and there are about 100 women. 
5 Rates are for female employees. 
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INCREASE IN WOMAN FACTORY WORKERS IN NEW 
YORK STATE IN 1942 


THE employment of women in manufacturing industries in the State 
of New York increased decidedly during 1942, and there was a general 
shift of employment from less-essential to war industries. This is 
shown in a report of the New York State Department of Labor, based 
on monthly reports from representative manufacturers and published 
in the Industrial Bulletin of the department for February 1943. 

The increase in factory employment of women was much greater 
than that in the case of men. From January 1942 to January 1943, 
the increase in number of women employed was 36.8 percent in the 
State, 21.9 percent in New York City, and 51.8 percent in the rest 
of the State, as compared with 2.9, 3.5, and 2.5 percent, respectively, 
in number of men employed. 

All industry groups, except in one instance, showed greater employ- 
ment of women in January 1943 than in January 1942. In the State, 
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excluding New York City, the women employed in the apparel jp, 
dustry declined 6.9 percent during the year. In January 1942 {);, 
industry employed more women than any other manufacturing zroUup 
A year later, although this was still true for the State as a whole an, 
for New York City, in the rest of the State the metals and machiner, 
group employed twice as many women as the apparel group. Noj. 
withstanding the increase in employment in manufacturing industrie 
as a whole, employment in many individual .industries decline 
This may be accounted for by the shifting of workers from |osg. 
essential to war industries. 

Woman employees increased in greater proportion than men in th, 
groups in which there was also a gain in the employment of men. Th, 
metals and machinery group, for instance, employed 202.4 perce; 
more women in January 1943 than in January 1942, as compared with 
only 15 percent more men. In the same period the increase in womap 
employees in miscellaneous manufacturing was 49.4 percent and jy 
male employees 8.1 percent; in the food and tobacco group, increases 
were 33.1 and 0.7 percent respectively; and in the apparel group they 
were 5.2 and 1.5 percent respectively. 

In the State as a whole, in the industries in which there was 
decrease in the employment of men, the woman workers increased; jy 
some cases, employment of women in January 1943 was twice that of 
the preceding January. In the rubber-products group there was ap 
increase of 120.5 percent; and in the stone, clay, and glass group an 
increase Of 113.6 percent. In every industry the proportion of women 
was larger in January 1943 than in January 1942. In the metals and 
machinery industry only 8.6 percent of the employees in January 194? 
were women, whereas a year later 19.8 percent were women. 

In New York City there was increased employient of women during 
the year in all manufacturing industries. The largest percent of in- 
crease in their employment was in stone, clay, and glass products. 
there being 161.4 percent more women and 21.4 percent fewer men in 
January 1943 than a year earlier. Mica and abrasives, both needed 
for war purposes; are in this group. An increase of 63.6 percent in th 
employment of women occurred in the metals and machinery group, 
and an increase of 50.7 percent in miscellaneous manufacturing, which 
includes optical instruments and photographic equipment. In four 
industries the largest proportion of the employees in January 1943 
were women; these were the rubber-products group, 61.0 percent: 
apparel industry, 57.8 percent; textile-mill products, 54.7 percent: 
and stone, clay, and glass, 53.5 percent. The apparel industry was 
the only industry in een 1942 in which women constituted the 
largest proportion of employees (56.7 percent). 

n New York State, excluding New York City, the only decrease in 
employment of women during the year was in the apparel group, 6.! 
percent. The largest gein in employment of women, 288.6 percent, 
was in the metals and machinery group, principally as a result of the 
spectacular rise in employment of women in the aircraft industry. 

ew, if any, women were employed in railroad and shipbuilding in- 
dustries in the beginning of 1942, but a year later the considerable 
number of women"so employed was indicative of the present trend to 
employ women’in'’ jobs formerly filled only by men. Rubber products 
ae ‘stone, clay, and glass products showed very large increases in em- 


ployment of women in this part of the State during the year period — 
238.3 and 103.1 percent respectively. The proportions of women 12 
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these industries also rose from January 1942 to January 1943. 
rubber-products industry women comprised 12.7 percent of the work- 
ors in January 1942 and 42.2 percent a year later; in the stone, clay, 
and glass industry the respective percentages were 15.7 and 29.7. 

Data on employment of woman wage earners in representative 
factories in New York State, in New 
state excluding New York City, in January 1942 and January 1943, 
gre shown in the accompanying table. 


ork City, and in New York 


Earners in Representative Factories in New York, January 
1942 and January 1943 ' 























The 
Cent 
With 
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| in Industry 
Ses Total 
hey workers 
$a Ss 
i New York State 
of Total, manufacturing industries____|718, 033 
an Food and tobacco products. ----.-- 46, 384 
an Textile-mill products - --------- ..-| 42,843 
, Apparel, ete. ..--..--- Skt bedi ceidgs: 123, 245 
en Furniture and lumber products__._| 15, 485 
; Paper and allied products__........| 22, 386 
hd Printing, publishing, ete_.....-.... 34, 079 
49 F Chemicals and petroleum products_| 23, 731 
- Rubber products_.........----...- 6, 684 
Leather and leather products---_-_-- 34, 824 
Stone, clay, and glass products_..-| 19,726 
ig Metals and machinery.--.......-.- 298, 427 
n- Miscellaneous manufacturing -- ---- 50, 219 
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27.8 |+12.3 | +2.9 
28.8 10.0} +.7 
46.9 | —7.6 |—15.5 
61.1 3.7 | +1.5 
12.7 |—13.2 |—19.9 
27.5 | —9.8 |—19.2 
20.1 | —2.3 | —8.0 
17.6 | —5.5 |—14.2 
21.9) +.5 |—33.1 
40.9 | —1.5 |—10.8 
16.9 | +9.4 |—11.7 
8.6 |+31.1 |+15.0 
29.9 |+20.5 | +8.1 




















nh Total, manufacturing industries. -__| 27, 887 
u Food and tobacco products. -.----- 28, 486 
f Textile-mill products. -...-.....--- 4, 934 
pi ee ddudea 96, 375 
f Furniture and lumber products....| 3,8 
Paper and allied products..........} 7,890 
Printing, publishing, etc_-_-.-....-.-- 25, 891 
r Chemicals and petroleum products.| 8, 684 
Rubber products _-_.............-.-- 2, 038 
Leather and leather products__----- 7, 459 
Stone, clay, and glass products__-.| 2, 666 
Metals and machinery --..........| 66, 807 
Miscellaneous manufacturing -----. 23, 793 
New York State, excluding New 
York City 
Total, manufacturing industries_ __/|439, 146 
Food and tobacco products. - - 17, 898 
Textile-mil] products_---.........--} 37, 909 
Apparel, ete. ..........- Cxttinedince 26, 870 
Furniture and lumber products._-_| 11, 621 
Paper and allied products. --...-.| 14,496 
Printing, publishing, etc ..........| 8, 188 
Chemicals and petroleum products.| 14, 496 
Rubber products... ...._...-.....- 4, 646 
Leather and leather products... .-| 27, 365 
Mee lay, and glass products-__.-. 17, 060 
Me machinery.--------.--- 231, 620 
Miscellaneous manufacturing in- 
cs a ae 26, 426 
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35.1 |+10.0 | +3.5 | +21.9 
30.0} +9.7} +.1 | +82. 
47.4 |—10.5 |-22.9] +3. 
56.7 | +8.3 | +5.6 | +10. 
11.8] —6.7| —85]) +6. 
40.9} —1.5 | —9.9 | +10. 
19.3} —.9 | —5.0 | +16. 
25.3 | —2.4 |—10.9 | +22. 
42.2 | —1.6 |—33.7 | +42. 
32.5 /+11.3 |} —.8 | +36. 
25.7 |+25.6 |—21.4 |+161. 
13.6 |+21.1 |+14.4 | +63. 
30.4 |+19.3 | +5.6 | +50. 
23.1 |+13.9 | +2.5 
26.9 |+10.6 | +1.7 
46.8 | —7.2 |—-14.6 
74.2 |—10.0 |—19.2 
13.0 |—15.2 |—23.4 
21.1 |—13.7 |—22.6 
13.3 | —7.3 |—15.7 
22.4} —6.3 |—17.2 
12.7 | +1.4 |—32.9 
42.9} —4.5 |-13.5 
15.7 | +7.3 |-10.5 
7.0 wes [+161 
29. 5 +21. 5 1410.4 











' Weighted to represent about 50 percent of all wage earners in New York State factories. 
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VACATION AND HOLIDAY PROVISIONS IN UNIon Boy 
AGREEMENTS ! mastel 
been & 
Summary paid V 
DURING [the last few years there has been a great increase in the ment, 
number of union agreements providing vacations with pay. 11%, 
present almost eight million workers, representing about 60 percent of Me?” 

all workers under agreement, are covered by agreements which pro- 

vide vacation allowances. In 1940 two million workers, or about 25 

percent of all workers under union agreement at that time, were en- 
titled to paid vacations if they met certain eligibility requirements - 
(These estimates do not include vacation plans not included unde; —_ 
terms of collective bargaining. Some unorganized wage earners ani J ‘3, 
many salaried workers customarily have been granted paid vacations. ‘utomo 
Vacations with pay are least common in seasonal industries, such 9 “us 
as the building trades and clothing manufacture, and in those in which J = 
work is intermittent, such as the entertainment industries. During Cigarett 
the past few years paid vacations have been extended to coal mining, ae 
railroad transportation, and shipbuilding, and notable advances in  . 
the extent of vacation provisions have taken place in the newspaper, _produ 
electrical-equipment, trucking, flat-glass, hosiery, and leather tanning i oS. 
| industries. a 
Paid holidays are not so common in collective agreements as ar " smelt 
i paid vacations. Holidays with pay are general in such industries as Paints 
st manufacture of women’s clothing, bakeries, wholesale and retail — 
fi trade, trucking, and office, technical, and professional work. In most Rayon 
manufacturing industries, construction, and mining, the agreements a 
usually provide only for time off without pay. Generally, even in nied 

those industries in which paid holidays are given, such provisions cover 
salaried workers, not wage earners. = 
iriin 
Provision for Vacations With Pay Bas 
EXTENT OF PAID VACATIONS Grade 
gas 
; Vacations with pay are least often found in industries marked by a 
: seasonal lay-offs and intermittent work, and where workers are em- om 
BI ployed by a number of different employers during the course of the oon 
i year. Building-trades workers, actors, and musicians, for example, = 
| are almost entirely without paid vacations, primarily because of their (sh 
frequent shifting in employment.? The small proportion of worke's Tele 
1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division. Based on union agreements in effect Januar) Tele 
an¢ 


1943. 
; 2 That diversity of place of employment does not present insurmountable barriers is evidenced by 8 ‘«" 
14 plans providing for the pooling of the various employers’ contributions and the administration of the vac 
tion program a central office. Such plans exist, for example, in some branches of the wom” 5 
a clot industry and for ship clerks in San Francisco. 
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coal agreements. 


sansportation, and shipbuilding. 


master shipbuilding agreement. 


Proportion of Workers Under Agreements in 
" by Vacations With Pay or 
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Vacations with Pay 


Effect Jan 


acation 


Allowances 


sptitled to paid vacations in most of the clothing trades reflects the 
~gsonal character of these industries. 
Outstanding among the industries where vacations with pay have 
during the past few years are coal mining, railroad 
Vacations and vacation bonuses 
were provided for the first time in the 1941 anthracite and bituminous- 
The arbitration award which settled the railroad 
jispute in December 1941 extended paid vacations to the non- 
operating railroad employees. 

Vacation allowances in the shipbuilding industry became extensive 
after the inclusion of a paid-vacation provision in the Pacific Coast 
Other industries where there has 
been a considerable increase in the proportion of agreements providing 
paid vacations are newspaper printing and publishing, electrical equip- 
ment, trucking, flat glass, hosiery, and leather tanning. 


1943, Who Were Covered 
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Aircraft 

Aluminum 

Automobiles 

Blast furnaces, stee] 
works, rolling mills 

Cement 

Chemicals, industrial 

Cigarettes 

Electrical machinery, 
including radio and 
appliances 

Flour and other grain 
products 

Glass, flat 

Hosiery 

Meat packing 

Nonferrous metals, 
smelting and alloy- 


ing 

Paints and varnishes 

Petroleum and coal 
products 

Rayon yarn 

Sugar refining, beet 
and cane 








Large proportion 


About half 


tion 


Moderate propor- 








Very few 




















Breweries 

Canning and pre- 
serving 

Clocks and watches 

Concrete, gypsum, 
and plaster prod- 


ucts 

Dyeing and finish- 
ing textiles 

Iron and steel prod- 
ucts, excluding 
machinery 

Leather tanning and 
finishing 

Machinery, exclud- 
ing electrical 

Newspaper printing 
and publishing 

Pulp and paper 
products 

Rubber products 

Shipbuilding 

Soap 

Woolen and worsted 
textiles 


Baking 

Book and job 
printing and 
publishing 

Confectionery 
products 


‘| Cotton textiles 


Glass containers 
Lumber—saw and 
planing mills 
Railroad equip- 

ment 





| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| Cigars 





men’s, 
fur- 


Clothing, 
including 
nishings 

Clothing, women’s 

Furniture—wood, 
upholstered, 
metal 

Gloves—leather, 
cloth, knit 

Leather products, 


excluding shoes | 


and gloves 
Silk and rayon 
textiles 
























Furs and fur gar- 
ments 
Glassware 
Millinery and hats 
Pottery, including 
chinaware 
Shoes, including 
cut stock and 
findings 
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Airline pilots and 
mechanics 

Bus and streetcar, 
intercity and local 

Coal min 

Crude oil and natural 


gas 
Newspaper offices 
N onferrous-m etal 


mining 

Office, technical, and 
professional 
Railroads, nonoper- 
ating employees 
(shopmen, clerical, 
etc.) 

Telegraph service 
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Paid vacations have been common practice for some years in {ly 
rubber, petroleum, steel, aluminum, meat-packing, and other ind) stries 
as well as among professional and clerical groups. In some of the, 
cases, paid vacations antedated the establishment of collectiys. 
bargaining relations, and recent efforts of the unions have been 4j. 
rected toward liberalizing and extending vacation benefits. 
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LENGTH OF VACATION AND SERVICE REQUIREMENTS » or 3 

i : ee : rovid 
Minimum vacation allowances—In a majority of industries th. qe’ 


rears 


most recurrent type of vacation clause is that which grants 1 week’: equire 


vacation with pay after 1 year of service. Two weeks’ vacation afte, 
1 year of service is provided in varying numbers of agreements jy 
many industries and is frequently provided in agreements covering 



















maritime workers, telegraph and radio operators, office, technical [n 0 
professional, and utility employees. Both the anthracite and bitu. Hijou o: 
minous-coal agreements provide a vacation of 10 days (including the negoti 
Fourth of July). | as a S 
Longer than 1 year’s service for a week’s vacation is required in MB iptere 
some agreements. Several of the large rubber companies require 2 period 
years’ service before a week’s vacation with pay is granted. Three HB io the 
years’ service for 1 week’s vacation and 15 years’ service for 2 weeks’ HB key w 
vacation is pee in practically all of the agreements in the basic Mo 
iron and steel industry. airera 
Most agreements require at least a year’s seniority before a week's BB that : 
vacation is allowed, although some specify 6 months. Many agree- I zatior 
ments specify that eligibility for vacations is contingent upon the MR if the 
employee’s having worked a given number of hours, days, or months 9 work 
during the year. In the hosiery industry 9 months’ actual employ- J claus: 
ment is sufficient to earn a week’s vacation. The work requirement of th 
most often established in the canning industry calls for between 1,600 rubbe 
and 1,800 hours within the year, in the lumber industry 1,400 hours, Th 
| while many of the shipbuilding agreements require 1,200 hours of 9 of in 
| work. The major flat-glass agreements specify a minimum of 500 Hi that 
H hours for employees with 1 year’s service, provided the employee has agree 
worked during the preceding busy season. Agreements of the ment 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. state that employees with less than 10 J shall 
ears’ service must have worked 230 days within the year in order to J agreé 
be eligible for a vacation; employees with 10 years’ service must have agret 
worked 215 days, and employees with 20 years’ service must have requ 
worked 200 days. Many agreements in the basic steel industry pro- 
vide that employees must have received earnings in at least 60 percent 
of the pay periods within the year. In 
A number of agreements make some special provision for new em- usua 
ployees who have not yet accumulated the required service for a full rate 
week’s vacation. Thus, an employee with 3 months’ and less than | rate: 
year’s continuous service may be given a vacation of 3 days. Similar Tt 
arrangements for shortened vacations are sometimes made for part- tin 
time or extra workers, as for example, a 3-day paid vacation after 800 abroa 
) hours of work. pony 
} Mazimum vacation allowances—In many instances 1 week’s vaca- wa 
i tion after a year’s service is a minimum allowance, with 2 or more In J 
. weeks provided for those employees having longer service records. pict 


Although it is not known how many workers actually benefit from 
vacations of more than a week, it is estimated that well over two 


perioc 
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willion are entitled, under the terms of their union agreements, to 
pnger vacations (usually 2 weeks) after having attained a specified 
ongtb of service beyond the minimum required for a 1-week vacation. 

he service requirements for 2 weeks’ vacation vary, the most 
ommon range being from 2 to 5 years. A considerable number 
{ agreements in the electrical equipment, aluminum, rubber, ship- 
ilding, and aircraft industries provide 2 weeks’ paid vacation after 
) or 3 or, in some cases, 5 years’ service. Railroad clerks’ agreements 
provide 9 days’ vacation after 2 years’ service and 12 days after 3 
vears service. Most of the steel agreements, as already indicated, 
equire 15 years’ service for a 2-week vacation. 
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BONUS IN LIEU OF VACATION 






In normal times unions generally oppose the granting of a bonus in 
lieu of time off for vacation. However, a number of agreements 
negotiated during the past 2 years specify that bonuses shall be paid 
as a substitute for vacations or that vacations may be waived in the 
interest of war production.* In all cases the waiving of the vacation 
period is compensated for by the payment of a bonus, usually equal 
to the vacation pay. Such clauses have become widespread in a few 
key war industries, but remain uncommon in industry in general. 

Most of the agreements in the basic iron and steel, automobile, and 
aireraft industries now grant bonuses in lieu of vacation or provide 
that this substitution is allowable. The 1942 shipbuilding stabili- 
zation agreement provides that employees may waive their vacations 
if their services are needed by their employers. Over half of the 
workers under machine-tool agreements are covered by waiver 
clauses. Bonuses in lieu of vacations also are allowable in a number 
of the agreements in the electrical-equipment, copper, aluminum, 
rubber, and steel-products industries. 

There is no consistent practice in most of these clauses in the matter 
of implementing the permissive waiver. Some agreements specify 
that the substitution of bonuses for vacations shall be made by mutual 
agreement of the employer and union. A large number of the agree- 
ments permit the employer to decide whether or not the vacation 
shall be waived in favor of the bonus. A small proportion of the 
agreements leave the matter to the individual employees, and a few 
agreements specify that vacations may be waived at ‘Government 
request. 
























VACATION PAY 










In agreements covering time workers, the vacation pay provided is 
usually based on the “regular rate of pay,” “base rate,” or ‘current 
rate.” Since workers paid by the hour sometimes work at different 
rates during the same week because of job transfers, some agreements 


_) The Government has not been inclined to discourage the practice of annual vacations. When the ques- 
tion has been raised before the National War Labor Board, the Board has almost always granted vacation 
allowances. The Chairman of the War Production Board in , <r 1942 stated: ‘‘Experience here and 
abroad is indicating that the worker, even when stimulated by the urgency of the Allied war situation, 
cannot work long hours and maintain peak output indefinitely. We know that he benefits in peacetime 
from an annual vacation. After the extensive overtime and the added emotional strain of the war effort, 
we can be sure some rest period this year is going to prove doubly effective in the restoration of his energy 
and determination . . .” 

In July 1942 eight Government agencies (War, Navy, Commerce, and Labor Departments, War Man- 
power mission, War Production Board, Maritime Commission, Public Health Service) issued a joint 
Statement of labor zs for the purpose of safeguarding the health and improving the efficiency of workers. 
The fourth point stated: “Vacations are conducive to sustained production.” To avoidinterference with 
a plant \production, they recommended that vacations be staggered over the largest possible 
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specify that vacation pay shall be based on the “highest”’ 0; “Dre 
dominating” rate; others specify the average wages over 2 sive, 
period, exclusive of overtime. Most agreements covering worker 
paid at piece rates or under other incentive methods state th, 
vacation pay shall equal the average earnings during a specifie 
period, or an established percent of annual earnings, excluding oye. 
time, although some specify that vacation pay shall equal the “has,” 


or guaranteed rate. For salaried workers vacation pay is generally J 


based on the employee’s weekly or monthly rate in effect when t}, 
vacation takes place. 

The period used for computing average earnings is commonly {}, 
month preceding the vacation, although many agreements refer to , 
period of 3 months preceding the vacation. Some agreements whicl 
provide certain perquisites, such as meals or lodging, in addition to 
cash wages, require that the cash value of such items be included jy, 
the base pay for vacation purposes. Agreements which base vaca. 
tion pay on annual earnings most frequently provide for 2 percent of 
the annual earnings, exclusive of overtime; a number, however, specify 
2% percent. The annual earnings method of computing vacation 
pay would, of course, reflect absences from work during the year. 

n only a few agreements does the vacation pay differ from the 
employee’s regular pay or its computed equivalent. In a limited 
number of agreements, such as those in coal mining, a flat amount js 
given to each employee regardless of salary level. This amount 
may be more or less than the regular rate of pay for those receiving it. 

Most agreements provide for the payment of the vacation allowance 
prior to vacations, usually on the pay day preceding. In some in- 
stances this is optional with the employer. en payment is made 
after the vacation, it is usually stipulated that payment must be made 
on the first day of the employee’s return to work. 


CONDITIONAL VACATION RIGHTS 


In a small number of agreements, the granting of vacation rights is 
made dependent on some condition other than length of service. 
The most common of these conditions, usually in cases of small 
firms, is the financial status of the company. In such cases, vacations 
are granted provided the company’s profits or sales volume, or some 
other financial criteria, reach a specified level. Another conditional 
provision sometimes found provides for granting of vacations only 
if similar vacation privileges are granted by the company’s compcti- 
tors in the industry or locality. Other agreements grant, vacations 
but provide that certain conditions may allow the employer to reopen 
the question through collective bargaining. 


VACATION RIGHTS WHEN LEAVING JOB 


Many agreements do not refer to vacation privileges in case of 
resignations or discharges. Those which do, most frequently specify 
that termination of employment through voluntary leaving or dis- 
charge will result in loss of vacation rights. A few provide tha‘ 
the departing employee shall be given a proportional share of |il 
vacation based on the months already worked. Men leaving (0! 
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military service who have not received their vacations during the 
vear usually are granted vacation pay upon induction. 

“ 4 considerable number of agreements specifically provide that 
short-time lay-offs or absences due to sickness shall not result in a 
loss of vacation rights. (This situation also exists in many companies 
where it is not mentioned in the agreements.) The period most 
frequently mentioned is 30 or 60 days, although some agreements 
mention 90 days, or even longer periods. Extended lay-offs or leaves 
of absence usually result either in reduced vacation benefits or com- 
plete disqualification.* Very rarely does an agreement provide that 
an employee who has been absent a — portion of the year shall 
receive & vacation with pay or its equivalent in a bonus. 
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TIMING OF VACATION PERIOD 





A large number of the agreements specify the general time during 
which vacations may be taken. In the major portion of these, the 
summer months are fixed as the vacation period. Generally the 
employees are given the choice, on the basis of seniority, of vacation 
time during the specified months, providing such time ‘does not 
interfere with the efficient operation of the plant.”” Some agreements 
require that a schedule of vacations be posted at the beginning of 
each season, and a few specify the amount of advance notice which 
must be given to each employee regarding the date of his vacation. 

In industries where business is normally slack during a certain 
time each year, many companies shut their plants down for a vacation 
period. In some instances, agreements provide for joint negotiations 
hetween the union and the employer regarding the exact time of 
the shut-down. A frequent requirement for such plant shut-downs 
is that notice be given to all employees sufficiently in advance to 
enable them to complete their vacation plans. 

The splitting up of vacation time is prohibited in many agreemeats, 
insuring a continuous period for rest and relaxation. Split vacations 
are generally permitted only in agreements providing for vacations 
of more than 1 week. 

Many agreements prohibit the postponing of vacations from year 
to year in order to accumulate longer periods, by stipulating that 
vacations are not cumulative and must be taken within the year of 
the vacation period provided; otherwise, vacation rights are forfeited. 


Provisions for Holidays 


PAY FOR HOLIDAYS NOT WORKED 
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Although an increasing number of union agreements make provision 
for paying wage earners for some or all of the major holidays, the 
majority of agreements in manufacturing, construction, and mining 
merely provide time off on holidays, without pay. As in the past, 
holidays with pay are customarily granted to salaried workers as 
distinct from wage earners. 

Among the industries in which agreements commonly provide 
paid holidays are women’s clothing, bakery, wholesale and retail 
* Recent National War Labor Board decisions affecting employees in the automobile industry have made 


adjustments for lay-offs owing to conversion to war work 7 providing that employees who have worked a 
specified amount of time during the 12 months preceding the lay-off shall be eligible for vacations. 
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trade, trucking, and office, technical, and professional work. 


OI pT 
agreements in the leather-tanning industry provide two or | a , 
holidays with pay a year. In the remaining industries a very, F ? 
number of agreements provide for paid holidays, but these agree: jen}, pe d 
cover only a negligible proportion of the total workers. ¥ 
In a number of agreements which grant holiday pay, such pay js 
allowed only to employees who have worked all or part of the preceding 
week. In a few agreements part-time workers are given prorated Re 
holiday pay. Some agreements specify that absence on the day on 2 
possess or immediately following a holiday results in the loss 9; holic 
i1oliday pay. This, of course, is intended to prevent a pronounce; such 
drop in production during the holiday week. (Orde 
Holiday pay for hourly workers is usually calculated by applying the Nc 
employee’s regular rate to the usual number of daily working hours. holid 
For piece workers, holiday pay is frequently determined by averaging perfo 
the employee’s daily earnings for a specified period. | July; 
or 


PAY FOR WORK ON HOLIDAYS 













Whether or not provision is made for payment of regular wages 
on holidays not worked, if unusual circumstances make work neces- 
sary, special penalty rates are usually provided. However, the 
amount of the rate of pay for work on holidays tends to be higher 
under agreements providing pay for holidays not worked than those 
which do not provide for paid holidays. 

Of the agreements which provide pay for holidays not worked, 7( 
percent establish holiday penalty rates of double time, and an addi- 
tional 20 percent provide penalty rates of either 2% or 3 times the 
regular rate. Most of the remainder provide time and a half for work 
performed on holidays. 

Of the agreements which do not provide for paid holidays, approxi- 
mately 50 percent specify that double the regular rate shall be paid for 
work performed on holidays, and most of the remainder provide 
holiday rates of time and a half. Only a very few specify higher than 
double time for holiday work. 


HOLIDAYS SPECIFIED 


The number of holidays specified in union agreements varies con- 
siderably, some providing as few as 2 or 3 while a few specify as many 
as 12 or 13. Both the agreements which provide paid holidays and 
the agreements which provide holidays without pay most commonly 
specify 6 holidays—New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, 
* Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. Some additional 

| holidays frequently observed are Armistice Day, Election Day, 
Columbus Day, Weshington's Birthday, and sometimes Lincoln's 
Birthday. Special local patriotic and labor holidays, as well as religious 
holidays, are also included in some agreements. 
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MAKE-UP FOR HOLIDAYS 





When the observance of holidays seriously curtails productio). 
employers may require the time so lost to be made up by the em- 
ployees. Some agreements, however, specifically prohibit making \\) 
time lost because of holidays. A few agreements which provide 
unpaid holidays give employees the option of making up holidays 1 
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order to avoid a decrease in normal weekly earnings. Make-up time, 
if permitted, is frequently worked on Saturday, if this is a regular 
day off. In some cases lost time is made up by working extra hours a 


few days preceding or following the holiday. 
HOLIDAYS DURING WAR EMERGENCY 


Regardless of the holiday provisions in existing union agreements, 
on all work relating to the prosecution of the war the number of 
holidays to be observed, and the rate of pay for work performed on 
such holidays, are now covered by Government regulation. Executive 
Order No. 9240, effective October 1, 1942, states: 

No premium wage or extra compensation shall be paid for work on customary 
holidays except that time and one-half wage compensation shall be paid for work 


performed on any of the following holidays only: New Year’s Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Thanskgiving Day, Christmas Day, and either Memcrial Day 


or one other such holiday of greater local importance. 
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HOME FINANCING THROUGH SAVINGS AND LOAN elect 

ASSOCIATIONS or 

By Cuartes M. Torrance, Division of Operating Statistics, Federal Home Loan Bani, bein 

Administration relat 

mor 

Summary in 1 

’ ife 

SINCE the outbreak of war, savings and loan associations have been we 

performing a major part in financing the homes of industrial employees, regt 

many of whom have recently moved into communities of acute housing gag 

shortage. The 6,900 associations operating throughout the United - 

States continue to advance about one-third of all home-mortgage funds. asst 

most of which are loaned in or near these produciion areas. A total dec 

of 1.4 billion dollars was advanced to some 550,000 borrowers by sav- mal 

ings and loan associations in 1941—more than the combined home rec 

loans of banks and life insurance companies. Altogether, some ciat 

337,400 loans were made to finance the construction of new dwellings rep 

or to purchase those already built. hor 

The year 1942 witnessed a general reduction in mortgage activity thr 

among all classes of lenders, owing principally to the sharp curtailment bar 

in residential building volume. The demands of war plants for many . 

materials also necessary for the construction of homes caused acute lar 
shortages, making it necessary to divert maximum amounts of such g 

materials directly into industrial production. As a result, the home- ore 

| construction loans of savings and loan associations dropped 56 percent do! 

: in volume from 1941 to 1942, while lending for most other purposes be: 

also went down substantially. The only exception to this general m¢ 

decline in activity was observed in loans for the purchase of homes, 24 

which were only 1 percent fewer than in 1941. The total of all loans ue 

made by associations during 1942 was 24 percent lower than in the los 

previous year. ho 

Position of Savings and Loan Associations in Home-Mortgage st 

Field “i 

. More wage earners and lower-salaried workers have been assisted fie 

+ in financing home ownership through associations of the savings and fo 

id loan type than by any other class of lender over the span of the past mn 

§ 20 years. It is estimated that, since 1922, more than 8,000,000 mort- in 

' gage loans have been made by these mutual institutions, in the amount p 

. of nearly 23 billion dollars. This represents a total of at least 5,000,000 e 


i American families that were served through the mortgage-lending fac '!- 
ities of these thrift associations. 
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Savings and loan institutions as a class embrace the so-called 
“egoperative banks’? of Massachusetts, as well as the homestead 
yssociations of Louisiana and the building and savings associations 
throughout the country. These associations are similar in that they 
specialize in nonfarm home finance, receiving savings from the public 
ynd lending the funds to others, primarily on the security of first mort- 
sages. The typical savings and loan association is mutually owned 
and is operated locally under the direction of a board of directors 
elected by its individual members, who include savers as well as bor- 
rowers. 

The extent to which the owners of small and inexpensive homes are 
being served by savings and loan associations is indicated by the 
relatively low average of all loans made. For example, the average 
mortgage written by these institutions was only $2,510 per borrower 
in 1941, as compared to the average of $3,570 estimated for banks and 
life insurance companies combined. More than 95 of every 100 
loans held by savings and loan associations are being reduced through 
regular monthly payments on principal and are secured by first mort- 
gages on nonfarm dwellings housing from one to four families. 

Mortgage-lending and debt estimates reveal that savings and loan 
associations have maintained leadership throughout the past two 
decades among the various classes of private financial institutions 
making loans on homes in nonagricultural areas. In 1941, the most 
recent year for which complete estimates have been made, these asso- 
ciations made 550,000 loans on mortgage security (table 1). This 
represented about 40 percent of the total new loans on properties 
housing one to four families for that year, and was equivalent to nearly 
three-fifths of the aggregate for life insurance companies, savings 
banks, and commercial banks and trust companies combined. 

Savings and loan associations advanced more than 1.4 billion dol- 
lars during 1941, or 35 percent of the aggregate loaned by all mort- 
gagees on nonfarm homes during that year. This proportion was 
greater than that for any other group of a: while the 4.5 billion 
dollars of loans outstanding in savings and loan associations on Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, was equal to nearly one-fourth of the nation’s entire home- 
mortgage debt. These institutions, although reporting a decline of 
24 percent in new loans during the following year, nonetheless contin- 
ued in the lead by accounting for about one-third of the total amount 
loaned on all homes during 1942, and their top-ranking position in the 
home-mortgage debt structure was, of course, maintained. 

Relating lending activity in 1941 to the amount of home loans out- 
standing at the close of that year gives a measure of the rate at which 
mortgage funds were being supplied by the four major classes of finan- 
cial institutions in proportion to their previous participation in this 
field. Savings and loan associations, by advancing $303 in new loans 
for each $1,000 of loans in their portfolios, were one of the two leaders 
in the rate of mortgage acquisition—with the commercial banks hay- 
ing a small edge by lending $323 per thousand. Life insurance com- 
panies and savings banks loaned only $190 and $63, respectively, for 
every $1,000 of home mortgages held by them. 

at the typical borrower from a savings and loan association is the 
owner of a smaller home than the borrower from other financial insti- 
tutions is indicated by the relatively low average mortgage written 
by the associations. Their $2,510 average was much lower than that 
for any other type of institution in 1941. Life insurance companies, 
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at the other extreme, averaged $5,400 per mortgage on homes, \)), 
it is estimated that commercial banks and savi banks averaged 
$3,720 and $3,030, respectively. Only the patra, Bate average for 
“individuals and others’ was lower than that for savings and |oa), 
associations—the $2,240 average shown for the miscellaneous group 
probably being due to the inclusion of a high proportion of smali-siz. 
junior liens among the home loans Sevected. 


TaBLe 1.—Home-Mortgage Lending Activity of All Lenders, by Type 


[Estimates ' represent 1- to 4-family nonfarm dwellings] 





Amount loaned Reaa 
| seme! Mhome| Gating year” | Toned 
Peewe bs... (millions) em Number A ver. 
Type of lender insti- | (mil- fia << Ten loan 
*tu- | lious)? — Per- | gages | 19413 | i94: 

1941 | centof; held, 
change; 1941 





lions)? 





i 
AD types. .....s.00 66 cascnwemen -------| $20, $3, 217) $3, 893) —17.4 $193) 1, 444, 800 $2, 671 








Savings and loan associations.____| 562] 1,051| 1,379) —23.8 303} 550,400) 2. 510 
Life insurance companies__ - -- : 7 358} 399) —10.3 190} 73, 400) 5, 44 
Savings banks. .. 2,730; 130; 171) —24.2 63) 46,000) 3,72 


Sao yea 2,470} 606) 798} —24.0 323] 263, 400) 3, 09 
Individuals and others_...........}..._.. 8, 367) 1,072) 1,1 —6.5 137} 511, 600) 2, 24 


Commercial banks and trust com- 





























1 Estimated from records of the Division of Operating Statistics, Federal Home Loan Bank Administra 
tion, and from supplemental data. 

2 As of Dec. 31, 1941. 

3 Figures rounded to nearest hundred. 

‘ Excluding shares pledged against mortgage loans. 

5 Admitted assets of all legal reserve companies. 


Analysis of Loans by Purpose 


Loans to finance the construction of new homes or the purchase of 
existing dwellings normally constitute the principal investment outlets 
for funds invested in savings and loan associations. During the year 
1940, when the fational defense program began, mortgages written 
for the acquisition of existing homes accounted for almost $36 of each 
$100 loaned. Construction loans ranked a close second, $33 per 
hundred being advanced for this purpose. Refinancing loans 
amounted to less than $17 of every $100, while those for reconditioning 
and for miscellaneous purposes accounted for but $5 and $9 per hun- 
dred, respectively. 

The shortage of building materials (which became more pronounced 
as 1941 got under way) and the introduction of priorities during the 
last half of the year, had their effect in retarding the growth in con- 
struction-loan volume for these associations. However, it was not 
until the latter part of 1941 that a gradual recession was noted in 
home-building loans despite the accentuated need for dwellings in 
defense areas. For several months, the accumulated stocks of avail- 
able building materials on the “critical” lists served as a cushion 
against an immediate sharp drop in construction activity. This 
explains why the dollar amount of construction loans by savings and 
loan associations rose 9 percent from 1940 to 1941. This increase, 
however, failed to keep pe with the rapidly mounting volume of 
home-purchase loans, and as a result the proportion of construction 

lending declined from $33 for each $100 loaned in 1940 to less than 
$32 in 1941. 
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The real effect of wartime restrictions was not felt until 1942, 
when construction loans written by savings and loan associations 
suffered a decline of 56 percent from the preceding year (table 2). 
This reduction was the consequence of more strict allocations of 
critical materials and of the L-41 “stop construction” order of the War 
Production Board, which virtually put an end to the building of non- 
essential housing for the duration. As related to total lending activity, 
construction mortgages dropped from $32 of every $100C Meaihad in 
1941 to but $18 per hundred during 1942. Reconditioning and mis- 
cellaneous loans dropped steadily in dollar and relative terms, while 
refinancing loans held relatively firm. 

In sharp contrast was the situation as regards mortgages for pur- 
chase of existing properties. Migration of workers and their families 
into areas of concentrated war activity, together with increased 
incomes, has accentuated the demand for dwellings there. The result- 
ing stimulus to real-estate sales has sustained the activity of savings 
and loan associations, in loans for the purchase of homes, at or above 
pre-war levels. The 574 million dollars advanced for home purchase 
in 1942 was only 1 percent below the total for this purpose in 1941 and 
amounted to 34 percent more than during 1940. In relation to loans 
for all purposes, purchase loans have steadily risen from $36 per hun- 


dred during 1940 to $56 in 1942. 


Taste 2.—Mortgage-Lending Activity of all Operating Savings and Loan Associations, 
by Purpose of Loan ' 


— 








Percentage 
Amount loaned during | distribution 
year (millions) of amounts 
loaned Number | Aver 
___| ofloans | age 








made, loan, 


Purpose of loan ) 
1941 2 1941 


| 
| 
1942 | 1941 | “Pt! ogo oa | 
| 
| 


























de- 
crease 

EES LI Ee aE ae eee! $1,051 | $1,379 23.8 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 550, 400 | $2,510 
— SS. OSS | cq Sj SS oq —— 
Construction of new homes__....._......___--- 190 437 56. 4 18. 1 31.7 124,900 | 3,500 
Purchase of existing homes_-_-_-_--_--- os ree 57 581 12) 546] 42.1) 212,500 | 2,730 
Refinancing of loans held by others..........-- 166 191 | 13.0] 158] 13.8 |) 14) 999 | 1. 780 

Reeonditioning of homes_............__. hated 42 61 32. 0 4.0 4.5 | ° ° 
109 | 27.8 7.5 7.9 71,100; 1,540 


er wciecont all 79 
| 





| Data are from records of Division of Operating Statistics, Federal Home Loan Bank Administration. 
Number of loans made and average amount per loan estimated for the purpose of this study. 
? Figures rounded to nearest hundred. 


Classes of Associations and Their Financing Activity 


Of the 6,905 savings and loan associations operating throughout the 
United States at the close of 1941, 3,771 were member institutions of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System, which has now been in opera- 
tion for over a decade.! This system was designed along the lines of 
the Federal Reserve System in the banking field, with each of the 12 
district Federal Home Loan Banks providing a credit source from 
which its member savings institutions may dbtain funds for current 
lending operations or for other purposes. Although only 55 percent 
of all operating savings and loan associations were members of the 


: Federal Home Loan Bank Review (Weshington), August 1942 (tenth anniversary number); also 
, The Federal Home Loan Bank Administration and its Agencies (available on request from 


Section, FHLBA, Washington). 
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Home Loan Bank System at the end of 1941, these affiliated ascocig. 
tions held nearly 3.8 billion dollars or 83 percent of the com)ine, 
mortgage portfolio of al! such institutions in business at that time. 

The rate of lending activity of member associations during 194) 
was much higher than that of associations outside the system. Th, 

1.2 billion dollars advanced by these members during the year wa 
the equivalent of $308 per $1,000 of mortgages outstanding in 194) 
as compared to a $277 rate for nonmember associations. 

This difference is due to the high rates of lending activity reporte; 
by savings and loan associations insured by the Federal Savings anq 
Loan Insurance Corporation. All associations having Federal char. 
ters are required to insure the accounts of their investors up to $5.00 
each through the Corporation. In addition, a large group of State. 
chartered associations carry such insurance. Among these two groups 
of associations insured in the Federal Home Loan Bank System, the 
ratio of loans made in the year to their mortgages was almost equally 
high—over $320 for each $1,000 outstanding—while the $272 rate 
shown for uninsured member associations approximated that of 
institutions outside the membership. 

The 442,000 loans made by member associations during 194] 
accounted for 80 percent of the total number for all operating saving: 
and loan associations. These loans averaged $2,640 per mortgage, as 
compared with a $1,950 average reported “ nonmember associations. 
The difference was due largely to the fact that the typical member 
institution specializes more than the nonmember associations on 
loans for financing new construction, which involves higher amounts 
per loan than those for the other purposes. 


TaBie 3.— Mortgage-Lending — of All Operating Savings and Loan Associations, 
by Class of Association ! 





| 

| Amount loaned dur- | Amount 
Amount} ing year (millions) loaned 

Num- Assets of mort- per Number} A ver 
ber of “(mil- | 28es $1,000 of } of new | ax 
associ- lions)? held rt- | loans, | loan, 
ations? (mil- 19414 | 1941 
lions) 





Class of associatiorf 





All operating associations 6, 905 ($5, $4, 552 |$1, 051 |$1, 379 








Members of FHLB System ___-_| 3,771 3, 791 889 | 1,168 
Federal Sn) 1, 821 413 584 
Insured State._...._... , 878 5 922 258 299 
Uninsured State .. ...-| 1,437 ; 1, 048 218 285 

Nonmembers........__.... 3, 134 761 162 211 





BS 93 5 $3 88 |} 88 
Non weo wo 























108, 200 








! Data are from records of the Division of Operating Statistics, Federal Home Loan Bank Administrator 
Number of loans made and average amount per loan estimated for the purpose of this study. 
2 As of December 31, 1941. 


* Excluding shares pledged against mortgage loans. As of December 31, 1941. 
‘ Figures rounded to nearest hundred. ‘ 


Geographical Distribution of Mortgage Lending 


Savings and loan associations are in operation in th State in the 
e 


Union. In number of associations, Pennsylvania and New Jersey led 
with 1,308 and 857, respectively, at the end of 1941 (table 4). Al- 
though Ohio ranked third in number of institutions, having almos' 
700 savings and loan associations within ita borders, these institutio!s 
held about 683 million dollars in mortgages outstanding—more than 
in any other State. In terms of number of new borrowers added 
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.,rough current lending operations, Ohio also was in the lead. During 


ined (941, its associations financed more than 80,000 mortgages, in the 
ne. ymount of 207 million dollars. 
194) 


The My Taste 4.—Estimated Mortgage-Lending Activity of All Operating Savings and Loan 
' Associations, by States ! 


















































Was 
194) ike . | 
| Amount loaned during year 
— | (thousands) Ameeee 
T ted ber | Amount | — cones | 
and of Assets of mort- | $1,000 f Po ong Aver- 
" State asso-| (thou- | gages held Per- 000 of | of new | age 
har aa ds)? | (thou- | cent | mort- loans, | loan, 
lar- cla | san gages | 19414 | 1941 
tions? | sands)® 1942 1941 of 
000 | Pd held, 
Ups 5 ACh RS MEER cae ae ”T 
the United States 6, 905 |$5, 764, 897 |$4, 552, 113 |$1, 050, 501 |$1, 378,684 | 23.8 | $303 | 550, 400 |$2, 510 
ally Ajsbama..........-| 25 15, 876 13, 114 | 3, 749 5,759 | 34.9 439 | 3,400! 1,690 
rate srieema....-..----- 3 6, 388 5, 422 | 1, $28 2166 | 15.6 399 | 800 | 2° 850 
‘ \rkansas_.......- 41 18,359 | 16, 570 | 4, 144 5,691 | 27.2 343 | 3.600 | 1, 580 
of Califormia..........} 181 63, 313 | 295,791 | 70,757) 100,307} 29.5 339 | 40,300 | 2, 490 
Colorado.......--- 50 37, 638 29, 360 | 8,576} 11,005 | 22.1 375 | 4,900 | 2, 260 
Connecticut.......| 51 53, 494 49,437 | 11,890| 15,305 | 223 | 310 | 4,200 | 3,670 
04] Delaware..........| 43 10, 956 9, 357 1,921 | 2,231 | 13.9 | 238 900 | 2, 540 
Dist. of Columibia_| 29] 181,704 | 169,940} 40,492 50,967 | 20.6 | 300 | 11,100 | 4,580 
os 
ngs Plorida......-- | 49 82, 073 | 71, 458 | 8, 312 21,695 | 61.7 | 304 | 6,300 | 3,420 
as Georgia... . . - | 69 43,518 | 40, 351 | 10,999 14,152 | 22.3 351 7,400 | 1,920 
ns Idaho... nee = 13 9, 798 | 8, 390 | 1, 158 2,078 | 44.3 248 1,300 | 1, 580 
- Wlinois.............| 620 | 399, 183 | 299, 351 | 77, 127 105,817 | 27.1 353 | 39,800 | 2, 660 
er Indiana... - rer 2: 195,185 | 146,086 | 36, 227 42,728 | 15.2 292 | 25,300 | 1, 650 
Piheen.<-- 9! 61,607 | 51, 276 | 11, 859 17,043 | 30.4 | 332 | 9,500 | 1,790 
on Kansas............| 123 | 69,249 | 45,875 12,817} 14,815] 13.5 323 | 8, 500 | 1,740 
its Kentucky.........} 168.) 112,065| 89,300) 15,721) 18,575 | 15.4 208 | 9,000 | 2,070 
| | | | 
Louisiana__. - 73 | 102,847} 90,723| 17,534! 23,790) 26.3 262 | 9,500 | 2,500 
Maine... | 40| 22,806) 19,388) 4,086 4,258] 4.0} 220] 2,300] 1,880 
Maryland - - -.|. 184, 113,862; 100,815 | 36, 360 | 40, 232 9.6 | 399 | 12, 400 | 3, 250 
ns Massachusetts.....| 212 | 475,401 | 377,794 79,330 | 114,041 | 30.4 | 302 | 33, 100 | 3, 440 
, Michigan.........| 71 | 126,647|  86,136|  20,696|  27,874| 25.8| 324] 10,400 | 2,680 
Minnesota. __- 74| 103,314} 90,998; 12407] 24,711 | 49.8] 272] 10,600 | 2,320 
= Mississippi......-.| 39 12,011 10, 562 | 2, 565 4,393 | 41.6 | 416 | 2,700 | 1,600 
Missouri...........| 192 | 126,468 | 106,151 | 24,711 28,526 | 13.4 | 269 | 14,500 | 1,970 
| 
Montana... -- ae 20; 13,374 10, 940 1,717 2,745 | 37.4 | 251 | 1, 200 | 2,310 
Pr Nebraska. _-. .-.| 65} 62,909 45, 161 7,510} 11,430] 34.3 | 253 | 6,000 | 1,900 
: Nevada...._. - | Tan 1, 092 8&8 165 | 269 | 38.7 | 303 | 100 | 2, 210 
n, New Hampshire | 28| 21,100 19, 191 | 1, 812 | 3,325 | 45.7 | 174 1,800 | 1,880 
New Jersey........| 857 | 327,677 196,837 | 52,745| 60,415 | 12.7 307 | 22,000 | 2,740 
New Mexico... | 19|  7,017| — 5,970 1, 396 | 1,993 | 30.0 334. | 1,300 | 1, 580 
New York. __- | 258 | 458,277 | 362,143 | 53,319) 77,960) 21.6) 215 | 21,800 | 3, 570 
North Carolina. 179} 103,405; 92,358 | 19,824/ 30,219) 34.4 | 327 | 15,400 | 1,970 
North Dakota | 19) 13,450) 10,454 | 1, 720 | 3,113 | 44.7 | 298 1,400 | 2, 150 
Ga... 671 | 904,796 | 683,949 171,043 207,057 | ‘i7.4 | 303 | 80,300 | 2, 580 
O®lahoma_...._ . 68 72, 187 | 60, 922 | 15, 453 17,385 | 11.0 | 285 | 8,600 | 2,020 
Oregon... 28 37,645 | 31, 384 | 6, 792 | 11,321 | 40.0 361 | 4,800 | 2, 380 
y Pennsylvania _____/1, 308 406,042 | 315,973 | 90,249 | 102,618 | 12.1 | 325 | 45, 500 | 2, 250 
) Rhode Island ___- 4 44, 065 | 38, 894 | 4, 752 7, 597 37.4 195 | 2,600 | 2,900 
South Carolina a7 36, 675 | 33, 282 5, 559 0,976 | 44.3 | 300 | 5,300) 1,870 
South Dakota.....| 13 4, 677 | 3, 735 | 631 1,023 | 38.3 274 | 700 | 1, 380 
Tennessee... - 4 36, 334 | 31, 892 | 6, 779 8,956 | 24.3 281 4,700 | 1,920 
WaRNELG......-- --| 144] 114,148) = 99,215 | 23, 240 31,380 | 25.9 316 | 16,100 | 1,950 
US | 18 | 30,367) 19,576 5, 510 | 6.139 | 10.2 314 2,400 | 2, 610 
Vermont..----...| 13} 7,090} 6, 283 | 963| 1,615 | 40.4} 257] ‘700 | 2.450 
Virginia. __ .__. ih: 2 60,965 | 53,803/ 14,815) 18,587 20.3 345 7,600 | 2,450 
Washington.......| 66 | ; | 68, 921 | 16, R61 | 24,312} 30.6 353 | 11,400 | 2,140 
West Virginia __. 51 | 28,600 22, 412 5, 426 | 6,770 | 19.9 302 | 3,600 | 1,900 
Wisconsin _____ | 162| 141,450| 100,211 23. 998 30,106 | 20.3 300 | 11,200 | 2,690 
Wyoming....._._- } a] 6, 096 | 4,978 | 973 1,693 | 42.5 340 800 | 2, 250 
Alaska_.... OP 501 | 476 | 68 345 | 80.3 725 100 | 3, 830 
Hawaii. | CQ | 9,768) 8, 479 | 1,915; 2195] 128/ 259 | — 700 | 2,970 
| 


_' Data are from records of the Division of Operating Statistics, Federal Home Loan Bank Administration. 
Number of loans made and average amount per loan estimated for the purpose of this study. Segregation 
of amounts loaned, by States, was also estimated in this connection, except in a few States where such 
data were previously collected. 

* As of December 31, 1941. 

' Excluding shares pledged against mortgage loans. As of December 31, 1941. 

* Figures rounded to nearest hundred. 
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Relating 1941 lending operations to mortgages held in associ: joy, 
at the end of that year, it is noted that in 16 States over $325 wa, 
loaned during the year for every $1,000 outstanding; 7 of these wer, 
in the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain regions, while all o/ th, 
remaining States with rates this high were along the Mississip)\. 0, 
the Gulf, or on the South Atlantic Seaboard. Rates of lending wey, 
generally lowest in relation to mortgage holdings among the Nort er 
States in 1941. 

Wartime restrictions have adversely affected the mortgage-lendins 
activity of associations throughout the country. Each State, a; 
well as the District of Columbia and the Territories, suffered at least , 
4-percent reduction in total new loans from 1941 to 1942, and for the 
United States as a whole a drop of 24 percent was reported. The 
62-percent decline in mortgage financing by Florida associations was 
much greater than that for any other State, while reductions of imore 
than 30 percent from 1941 totals were reported in most other South- 
eastern States; similar declines were experienced in every State in the 
Northwest, from the Mississippi to the Pacific Coast. On the other 
hand, declines of less than 20 percent were concentrated mostly in a 
belt extending through the middle latitudes of the United States, 
from New Jersey and Delaware to Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Geographically, the average amount of loan was generally lowest 
in the South. Almost every State from the Carolinas and Georgia 
west to New Mexico reported averages of less than $2,000 per loan: 
most States in the West North Central region also had averages as 
low. Highest averages were in the East North Central region and 
the Middle Atlantic States. . 


The Mortgage Lending Cycle 


Along with other lenders, savings and loan associations during the 
past 20 years have experienced a series of violent fluctuations in lend- 
ing volume, movements which have been closely associated with 
variations in residential building and real-estate activity. The cycle 
of home construction which ended in 1941 was approximately 16 
years in duration—half of which was down grade (1925-33). The 
remaining 8 years (1933-41) were characterized by rising activity. 
The subsequent recession will, no doubt, last for the duration of the 
war. 

As would be expected, the first effect on savings and loan associa- 
tions of the decline in residential construction after 1925 was felt in 
their construction iending. However, the total volume of loans 
made by these institutions did not begin to recede until after 192s. 
Although declining rents and increased vacancies indicated a weakening 
demand for homes from above 1926 or 1927, and despite the earlier 
collapse of local.booms such as in Florida, the real-estate market as 
a whole remained active, and home pl for purposes other than 
new construction sustained the total volume of loans made by asso- 
ciations from 1926 through 1928. 

From the 1.9 billion dollar peak reached in 1928, total lending by 
these institutions ebbed year by year to a low of 400 million dollars 
in 1933. The subsequent recovery, broken only by a short recession 
in 1938, brought the volume of 1941 loans by savings and loan asso- 
ciations to nearly 1.4 billion dollars. The total for 1942 amount«:| 
to a little more than 1 billion dollars. 
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Tani 5.—Trends in Mortgage Lending Activity of All Operating Savings and Loan 
Associations, 1923-42 ! 
atin 
Loans made 
Amount 
Amount of 
, Number of} Assets | mortgages Percent of | loaned per 
Year associations’ (millions)*| held change as | $1,000 of 
(millions)? Amount compared | mortgages 
(millions) | with pre- held 
ceding 
years 

cna nenns 10, 744 $3, 311 $2, 917 * $1, 187 +37.7 $407 
~ pe Mer Oe aa Per: 11, 844 3, 996 3, 519 1,315 +10.8 374 
—— Pe Gs, PPAR 12, 403 4, 628 4, 204 1, 620 +23.2 3385 
ip Ml Ee | 4 12, 626 5, 302 4, 810 1, 824 +12. 6 | 379 
OE... .oceindatotnsuncyabosaa 12, 804 6, 081 5, 488 1, 895 +3. 9 | 345 
el ae ks 12, 666 6, 809 6, 060 1, 932 +2.0 319 
1929... i co at 12, 342 7, 411 6, 507 1, 791 -7.3 275 
eee ; Bg SES He 11, 777 7, 471 6, 402 1, 262 —29.5 197 
n.d een hneees-amasacces< 11, 442 7,093 5, 890 892 —29.3 152 
1932... - | ee ee | 10, 915 6, 478 5, 148 542 —39. 2 105 
 chahan« ee 10, 596 5, 896 4, 437 414 —23.6 93 
a ees 10, 744 5, 523 3, 710 448 +8. 2 121 
1935__- aust 10, 266 5, 220 3, 293 564 +25. 9 171 
A finite ear diads 9, 663 5, 165 3, 237 755 +33.9 233 
i bse 8, 870 5,178 3, 420 S97 +18.8 262 
1938_.... ‘ Pct 8, 289 5, 190 3, 555 798 —11.0 224 
~~ 2 STR 7, 719 5, 204 3, 758 986 +23. 6 | 262 
1940. ...--- ee ay a 7, 184 5, 382 4, 084 1, 200 +21.7 | © 204 
8 ee 6, 905 5, 765 4, 552 1, 379 +14.9 | 303 
SS a 46,817 4 5, 987 44, 570 1, 051 —23.8 | 225 

















1 Data are from Division of Operating Statistics, Federal Home Loan Bank Administration. 
2 As of December 31. 

3 Excluding shares pledged against mortgage loans. As of December 31. 

4 Preliminary. 


The decline of lending activity after 1928 was followed by a rapid 
reduction in the total outstanding mortgages of associations, from the 
peak of 6.5 billion dollars in 1929 to a low of 3% billion dollars in 1936. 
To some extent this shrinkage was due to a lessened demand for mort- 
gage funds and gradual debt liquidations by borrowers. Another 
major factor was the foreclosure of delinquent loan accounts, as 
evidenced by the fact that the book value of real estate owned by 
savings and loan associations increased by over 900 million dollars 
from 1930 to 1935. A third principal cause for the drop of their 
mortgage holdings to about one-half the 1929 total was the transfer 
of mortgages, estimated at almost 800 million dollars, from savings 
and loan associations to the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

Foreclosures and transfers of liens to the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation explain why the balance of mortgage loans on the books 
of savings and loan associations did not show any signs of recovery 
before 1937, although new mortgage lending activity began a moderate 
increase in 1934. From that time, unbroken gains carried the 
mortgage holdings of operating savings and loan associations to over 
4.5 billion dollars at the end of 1941, with a distinct leveling off in the 
rise indicated in the following year. 


Liquidation and Merger of Associations 


More than 12,800 savings and loan associations were in operation 
in 1927—the peak year in numbers. By the end of 1942, liquidations 
and consolidations had reduced the number to 6,800. The amount of 
assets removed by yoluntary and involuntary liquidations since 1927 
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is not accurately known. However, a high proportion of the decors xs, 
in the number of associations was the result of mergers and conso: ‘|5- 
tions. To a large extent the weaker and less-effective association: 
were eliminated through these liquidations and reorganizations. . 
a result, the average adjusted assets? per operating savings nd 
loan association at the end of 1942 amounted to more than $878 (\9) 
as compared with but $475,000 in 1927. 

It is significant that while the number of operating savings and | a), 
associations continued to decline through 1942, the total assets anq 
mortage loans outstanding in these institutions have shown a marked 
recovery in recent years. The elimination of institutions from the 
group of operating associations—by liquidation, sale of assets, 0; 
other forms of reorganization—has not yet come to an end. This 
explains in part the fact that savings and loan associations as a 
whole had not regained by 1942 the boom levels of the late twenties 
in combined assets or mortgages held, although most indicators of 
general business activity and some types of financial institutions had 
passed these levels. 


Evolution of an Integrated Industry 


A summary of savings and loan operations since 1927 would be 
incomplete without at least a brief mention of the evolution of the 
savings and loan industry beginning in the early thirties. Accom- 
panying the quantitative changes outlined above, this period has 
witnessed a vast improvement generally in the structure, policies, and 
practices of savings and loan associations. The adoption of better 
and more uniform standards, fostered by legislation providing for 
Federal charters and insurance of investors’ accounts, has done a great 
deal to bring a degree of coherence to a previously loose-knit industry. 

The newly developed Federal savings and loan associations in- 
corporated progressive standards of operation. The various legislative 
measures passed by many States encouraged the accumulation of 
adequate reserves, abolishment of excessive loan-payment penalties, 
the direct monthly amortization of loans, and many other improve- 
ments. The existence of the Federal Home Loan Bank System has 
been another factor tending to strengthen savings and loan associations. 
Although size is no sure criterion of soundness, the present integrated 
system of moderate-sized associations is widely recognized as a forward 
step from the condition during the twenties, characterized by an 
excessive number of small institutions, most of which were operating 
part time. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss these developments 
except for their effect upon trends in the savings and loan field during 
the past 10 years. The outbreak of war found that industry occupying 
a position in which the effects of the depression had largely been 
absorbed. Meanwhile, the associations had become better equipped 
to perform the task of serving the needs of savers, in the investment 
of long-term funds, as well as the needs of moderate-income families 
desiring to attain home ownership. This, coupled with the high 
degree of liquidity resulting from reduced lending opportunities 
and the continued flow of funds into these institutions experienced so 
far during the war, should greatly strengthen their position for partic'- 
pation in the financing of home building when peace returns. 


? Excluding shares pledged against mortgage loans. 
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Labor Laws and Court Decisions 





RECENT STATE LEGISLATION ON LABOR 
RELATIONS? 


THE State legislatures meeting in 1943 have considered more measures 
concerning industrial relations than in any preceding year. The vast 
majority of these bills were designed to restrict picketing, strikes, and 
other activities of organized labor. Of the few bills which were intro- 
duced to provide for greater protection of collective-bargaining rights 
of employees, almost none have been enacted into law. 

Six of the 22 States whose 1943 legislatures have already adjourned * 
enacted statutes of the regulatory type. A drastic anti-picketing 
measure was passed in Arkansas. Similar measures, designed to 
curb the organization of agricultural employees, were adopted in 
Idaho and South Dakota. In Texas a new law requires registration 
of labor unions. Colorado and Kansas enacted labor relations acts of 
a type which will impose severe limitations on union functions. The 
Arkansas law will be challenged in a popular referendum, and in at 
least 3 of the other States, organized labor is planning court tests of 
the constitutionality of the new laws, according to press reports. 

The present article summarizes the principal provisions of this 


legislation. 


Anti-Violence Legislation 


The Anti-Picketing, or so-called ‘‘Anti-Violence,’’ Act of Arkansas * 
is almost identical with the ones placed on the statute books of Texas 
in 1941 and Mississippi in 1942. An organization known as the Chris- 
tian American Association has championed this bill, particularly in 
the South. Eight State legislatures in which this bill was introduced 
this year defeated it. 

The Arkansas measure provides that it shall be unlawful for any 
person by the use of threat of force or violence to prevent or attempt 
to prevent any person from engaging in a lawfu! vocation; or for any 
person arene in concert with others to assemble for that purpose, at 
or near a place where a labor dispute exists. A labor dispute is 
defined as including any controversy between an employer and two or 
more of his employees concerning the terms or conditions of employ- 
ment or concerning the association or representation of persons in 
negotiating terms or conditions of cnnloaiens. Violations con- 
stitute felonies punishable by imprisonment in the State penitentiary 


for not less than 1 year nor more than 2 years. 
' Prepared in the Division of Labor Standards of the U. 8. Department of Labor. 


? 21 State legislatures were still in session at the date of writing (mid-April). 
* 8. 65; became law without Governor’s approval, March 11, 1943. 
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Union Activities in Connection with Agricultural Employ nen 


In Idaho* and South Dakota® similar laws are directed a: inst 
the unionization of farm labor and of employees in processing p! ants 
Under these new laws representatives of any labor union may no; 
enter, without the consent of the owner, “any ranch, farm, feed yard 
shearing plant or other agricultural premise’ to solicit mem)ers 
collect dues, or order or promote a strike. Picketing of such preinises 
and boycotting of agricultural products are prohibited. The law of 
South Dakota also inckedae an “anti-racketeering”’ clause which forbids 
any person from soliciting or accepting money or other things of value 
for services rendered or claimed to be rendered to employers because of 
labor-union connections or associations. In addition, the acts.compel 
every union operating in either State to file annual financial state- 
ments with the secretary of state. Violations of any of the provisions 
of these acts are misdemeanors punishable by fines of not more than 
$300 or imprisonment of not to exceed 90 days, or both fine and im- 
prisonment. 


Registration of Labor Unions 


The Texas registration measure ® served as a model for similar 
bills which were introduced in at least 15 other State legislatures. 
Although almost all of these bills have been defeated, a few were 
still under consideration at the time of this report. The comprehen- 
sive Texas law not only requires unions to file information on officers 
and finances with the secretary of state, but also compels all labor 
organizers to obtain identification cards from the secretary of state 
before they may solicit members. Unions must keep accurate ac- 
counts. open to the inspection of members. Union officers, with 
certain exceptions, must be elected annually by a majority vote by 
secret ballot; and aliens or persons who have been convicted of felonies 
may not hold office. The law also prohibits fees which will create a 
fund in excess of the “reasonable requirements” of unions. In de- 
fining these terms the law allows strike benefits, death and burial 
benefits; health and accident, hospitalization, retirement, or other 
forms of mutual insurance; charity; and legislative representation 
The act declares that ‘the section on fees shall be liberally construed, 
however, to prevent excessive initiation fees.’”’” Other provisions pro- 
hibit (1) charging of fees for work permits, (2) contributiofis to politica! 
campaigns, and (3) expulsion of members without a public hearing. 
The law further requires that former members, now in the armed 
forces, be reinstated in good standing without paying back dues. 

Kansas has also passed a law providing for registration of labor 
unions, but unlike the Texas law it also deals with the rights of em- 
ployees to organize and bargain collectively. 


Labor Relations Acts 


Kansas act.—The Kansas law’ does not follow the pattern of any 
other State labor relations acts, although it adopts several provisiois 
of the Wisconsin Employment Peace Act * and certain provisions o! 





4S. 95; approved February 20, 1943. 

* H. 195; approved March 8, 1943. 

* H. 100; became law without Governor's approval, April 5, 1943. 

? S. 264; approved March 23, 1943. 

* For the terms of the original Wisconsin act and its amendment in 1939, see Monthly Labor Revi 
issues of October 1937 (p. 859) and October 1939 (pp. 884-888) . 
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the Wagner Act. In the statute the right of employees to refrain 
from engaging in concerted activities for the purpose of organization, 
collective bargaining, and mutual aid and protection, receives equal 
emphasis with the right to engage in these activities. The law defines 
ynfair labor practices of employers much as they are defined in the 
National Labor Relations Act, but it does not prohibit discrimination 
against union members or nonmembers in hiring or firing. Numerous 
activities of employees and labor organizations are also classified as 
unfair labor practices. For example, the law prohibits participation 
in a strike without authorization of the majority of employees by 
secret ballot; entering into a closed-shop agreement unless a majority 
of the employees to be governed thereby authorize it; and picketing 
which interferes with employees’ right to work. Also outlawed are 
jurisdictional strikes, sympathetic strikes, and secondary boycotts. 

The law furthermore contains several clauses relating to State 
regulation of union affairs. Business agents must be citizens of the 
United States and licensed annually by the secretary of state. As a 
prerequisite for operating in Kansas, every union must file a copy of 
its constitution and bylaws and must also file all amendments within 
30 days after their adoption. Trade-unions having more than 25 
members must file annual reports with the secretary of state, showing 
the names and compensation of their officers, the dates of elections for 
officers, rates of dues and assessments, and sworn financial state- 
ments. All the information filed is open to public inspection. 

A violation of the act is a criminal offense and the attorney general 
or county attorneys may proceed on behalf of any interested party. 

Colorado act.—The so-called ‘‘Labor Peace Act” of Colorado * em- 
braces practically all the features of the Wisconsin Employment 
Peace Act, and adds numerous.provisions which will have far-reaching 
effects on union functions. As in the Wisconsin law, three major 
interests—employers, employees, and the public—are recognized in 
the declaration of policy. Whatever the rights of disputants in labor 
controversies, the act declares that their conduct shall not be permitted 
to intrude on the primary rights of third parties to earn a livelihood 
and to transact business. The Colorado Industrial Commission, 
whose functions in the past included the administration of the work- 
men’s compensation, minimum-wage, hours, and safety and health 
laws, is given the same functions of determination and certification of 
representatives and appointment of mediators as the Wisconsin 
Employment Relations Board, ‘Seyeral powers are given to the 
Colorado Commission beyond those of the Wisconsin Board, including 
the right (in cases where picketing ‘‘might tend to disturb’’) to limit 
the number of pickets, to prescribe the distance from the plant where 
such picketing may be allowed, and otherwise to limit the manner and 
method of picketing. 

The law prescribes a longer cooling-off period than any of the other 
so-called “equalizing” labor relations acts. At least 30 days’ notice 
of intention to strike is required in case of a dispute involving the 
production, harvesting, or initial processing of farm or dairy products 
and 20 days’ notice in all other industries. ‘ All-union” (closed shop) 
~ epee are forbidden unless authorized by a three-fourths vote 
of the employees affirmatively for entering into such an agreement. 
(The new Kansas law requires a straight majority in such a situation.) 


* S$. 183; approved April 1, 1943. 
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The Colorado law defines in considerable detail what are \:){,j, 
labor practices of employers and employees. Among the lati:, (in 
addition to those specified in the Wisconsin act) are resort to sit-cowy, 
strikes and demands for use of “stand-in’’ employees not required by 
the employer. The person who commits an unfair labor practice ; 
liable to civil suit and may also be punished by fine for misdeme no; 
Thus, even breaches of contract traditionally subject only to ciyi 
sanctions constitute criminal conduct. 

Contracts providing for maintenance of union membership ar 
declared to be contrary to public policy and cannot be enforced in 
the courts, according to the act. Another unusual feature is the ro. 
quirement that all trade-unions, collective-bargaining units, and 
company unions must be incorporated. 


Union books must be audited once a year by the Colerado Indus. | 


trial Commission. As in the Texas registration statute, elections 
must be held annually and the use of funds for political purposes js 
forbidden. Dues and membership fees must be fixed by the bylaws, 
“shall at all times be reasonable and not discriminatory,” and are 
subject to the approval of the commission, which may alter them. 


OPOOOR 


COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR ! 
Wages and Hours 


WORKING time in iron-ore mines.—One of the most frequent and 
difficult issues in industrial disputes is the question of what is to be 
considered as employees’ “working time.’’ As applied to iron-ore 
mining, in Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co. v. Muscoda Local 123, 
the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals held that it includes traveling time 
of miners from the portal of the mine to the regular place of work and 
from that place back to the portal. The decision was rendered in 
consolidated suits instituted by several employers under the Federal 
Declaratory Judgments Act to determine their obligations under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. It was decided that such time should be 
included in computing overtime compensation under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

The opinion stated that what constitutes working time is a question 
of fact to be determined in each case. The court indicated that it 
could not hold erroneous the finding of the District Court that the time 
consumed in traveling from the portal to the place of work should 
have been included in the employees’;workweek, as the time was spent 
on the employer’s premises, subject to the employer’s directions, it 
exacted mental and physical exertion under conditions both hazardous 
and unhealthful, and it was a necessary incident to the prosecution of 
the employer’s business. Furthermore, it was observed that one of the 
purposes of the act was to regulate just such abuses as were involve! 
in the suit. 

The court, however, refused to consider as working time under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act the time spent by underground ore miners 

' Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, Department of Labor. ‘The cases covered in this article repres¢:' 
a selection of significant decisions believed to be of especial interest. No attempt has been made to reflect 
recent judicial developments in the field of labor law nor to indicate the effect of particular decisions in ju’ 
dictions in which contrary results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existenc: 


local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 
? Fed. (2d), Mar. 16, 1943. Citation not available as this issue went to press. 
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») checking in and out and obtaining and returning tools, lamps, and 
-arbide on the surface. The Court alluded to “practical difficulties 


neident to the computation of isolated moments so elusive in charac- 
* @ oe» 





ter 
Acceptance of statutory wages as waiver of suit for liquidated damages.— 
side from criminal proceedings, the Fair Labor Standards Act pro- 
vides for two methods of enforcement—suits by the Administrator of 
‘he Wage and Hour Division in the district courts of the United States 
io restrain violations (section 17), and suits by employees for double 
‘he amount of the wages which should have been paid under the act 
section 16(b)). The injunction suits in the district courts are frequently 
erminated by consent decrees which call for restitution to employees 
of the amounts which they should have received as minimum or over- 
time wages under the act. In Slavin v. Grachtenberg* the County 
Court of Westchester County, N. Y., held that the receipt of such 
funds by an employee, under the terms of a consent decree entered in a 
proceeding to which he was not a party, did not constitute a waiver of 
his right to recover in an independent suit the full statutory wages 
and liquidated damages provided for in section 16 (b). 

It is of interest to note, however, that in‘Ortiz v. Compania Cervecera 
ie Puerto Rico,t which was also a suit instituted by employees, the 
United States District Court in Puerto Rico held that acceptance and 
retention of wages paid by an employer as determined by an inspector 
of the Wage and Hour Division, and execution of a receipt stating that 
the wages were in full discharge of the employer’s obligation under the 
act, constitute a waiver of the statutory liquidated damages provided 
for in section 16 (b), in the absence of deception, coercion, or undue 
influence. 

Employment by political subdivision.—The Fair Labor Standards Act 
does not apply to maintenance-of-way employees of a city-owned 
railway, operated by a city department, according to a decision of the 
Fifth Cireuit Court of Appeals in Creekmore v. Public Belt R. R. 
Comm. of New Orleans, 6 Wage-Hour Rept. 344 (Mar. 30, 1943). 

The suit was filed by employees, under section 16 (b) of the act, 
alleging that they had been paid wages of 30 cents an hour, notwith- 
standing a wage order calling for 36 cents an hour, applicable to the 
railroad carrier industry. The city of New Orleans (owner) and the 
Public Belt Railroad Commission of New Orleans (operator) contended 
that they were excluded from the scope of the act by section 3 (d) 
which provides that the term “employer” “shall not include the 
United States or any State or political subdivision of a State.’’ The 
Court decided that as the city of New Orleans was a political subdivision 
of the State of Louisiana and the Public Belt Railroad Commission 
was one of its duly authorized functioning departments, the act was 
not applicable to the employees involved. 








































Anti-Union Legislation 


Ordinance forbidding soljcitation of union members and fees —An 
ordinance of the town of Perry, Fla., provided that “‘it shall be unlawful 
foranyperson * * * tosolicit or attempt toprocure on the streets, 
inpublic places, or on the premisesofpublicor private property * * * 


6 Wage Hour Rept. 346 (Feb. 16, 1943). 
*6 Wage Hour Rept. 345 (Feb. 23, 1943). 
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from any person, any money or other thing of value as an ent; 
membership fee required as a prerequisite for the joining of 0, 
bership in any labor union or other labor organization.”’ The or|; 
also made it unlawful to organize or attempt to organize a labor oy 
ization within the town, and prohibited solicitation of any person 4 
become a member of a labor union. Violations were punishable |)y {iy, 
not exceeding $300 or imprisonment not exceeding 6 months, or bot) 

One Pittman was arrested under a warrant issued by the mayor oj 
the town, based on an affidavit charging that he had solicited member. 
ship fees in a labor organization in violation of the ordinance. 4 
circuit judge quashed the writ of habeas corpus which had been issijeq 
on his behalf. 

The Supreme Court of Florida in a unanimous opinion, Pittman y 
Niz,> reversed the action of the circuit court, holding that the oy. 
dinance, as a whole, was invalid. Referring to the Declaration o 
Rights in the Florida Constitution and the fourteenth amendment ty 
the Federal Constitution, the court sustained the rights of employees 
“to combine and fix the amount of their daily wage and to whom they 
will sell it,’”’ provided the means resorted to are not “calculated tj 
become a nuisance, or to obstruct traffic, or in any way to impede or 
hinder the orderly course of business or other relations.” 

The court found it ‘impossible to cenceive’’ that a single act of 
soliciting a man on a street or in a public park to join a labor uniop 
and pay a membership fee could “‘prevent the free use of the street. 
the sidewalks or any other public place in the city by the genera! 
public.” It observed, however, that if a union organizer “should tak: 
a stand in the midde of a sidewalk or street and stop numerous 
pedestrians * * * and vociferously exhort them to join a union, 
he might become such a public nuisance and create such an obstruction 
to traffic as might make him subject to arrest * * *.” 


Anti-Kick-back Act 


Kick-back to foreman not authorized by employer —The Third Circuit 
Court of Appeals in United States v. Laudani® held that where an 
employee, under threat of dismissal, is induced to give to a foreman 
a part of his weekly wage, the Anti-Kick-back Act (40 U.S. C. 276 (b) 
does not apply if the employer has no knowledge of the exactions and 
disapproves of such conduct in connection with the execution of its 
subcontract on a public work financed in part by Federal grants. 

The court observed that the evil a! to be dealt with by tly 
legislation was the giving up of compensation to which an employee 
was entitled under his ‘‘contract of employment”’ with the employer. 
The statute, it was held, makes it a crime only when the employee 
gives up a portion of his contractual wage to or in favor of or at the 
instance of the employer or one acting on his behalf. It was held 
that the act was not intended to reach an extortioner or blackmailer, 
not a party to the contract of employment. 

In a dissenting opinion, Judge Biggs expressed the view that to 
hold that “the only person who is capable of offending against the 
statute is an employer, because only an employer is in privity of on- 
tract with the employee, is to emasculate needlessly an important 
criminal statute.’’ He pointed out that the foreman, having the 


512 Lab. Rel. Rept. 87 (Feb. 9, 1943). 
* Fed. (2d), Mar. 16, 1943. Citation not available as this issue went to press. 
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ower (0 hire and discharge, ‘‘was in privity to the contract by repre- 
tation, his representation being that of his employer.” 


Anti-Injunction Statutes 






Retaliatory picketing—An employer had entered into a collective 
yreement with a C. I. O. union. Because this union had picketed 
shops with which the American Federation of Labor had contracts, 
an A. F. of L. union picketed the employer with placards charging 
that he was “‘unfair.’”’ The trial court enjoined the use of this placard 
and the See division then reversed its decision upon the grounds 
that a “labor dispute’’ existed and there was a failure to comply with 
the procedural requirements of section 876—a of the Civil Practice Act. 

The case, Dinny & Robbins v. Davis,’ was taken to the New York 
Court of Appeals which (three judges dissenting) reversed the decision 
of the a dilate division, reinstating the trial court’s injunction. The 
A. F. of L. union claimed that a “labor dispute” existed between it 
and the employer because the employer had refused to contract with 
it. The court decided''that.‘the}/employer was under no duty or 
obligation to contract with this union, that a ‘‘labor dispute” does not 
include a retaliatory jurisdictional dispute between vival unions where 
no strike existed against the employer, that there was no issue con- 
cerning terms or conditions of employment or employment relations 
between employer and employees, and that no attempt had been 
made by the A. F. of L. union to organize the employees. 

The dissenting opinion relied primarily upon Stillwell Theatre Co. 
v. Kaplan, 259 N. Y. 405, in which the court of appeals repudiated 
the theory that peaceful picketing is unlawful because it amounts to a 
demand that the employer breach its contract with another union. 
The majority, apparently, gave little weight to the bona fides of the 
claim of the A. F. of L. union that it sought an agreement with the 
employer, and stressed the retaliatory aspect of the picketing as the 
motive therefor. The dissenting opinion also found fault with the 
action of the trial justice in ordering that his own language be sub- 
stituted for that of the union on the picket sign, claiming such action 
to be a violation of the union’s right of free speech (citing Bakery 
Drivers Local 802 v. Wohl, 315 U. S. 769). 

Effect of Norris-LaGuardia Act on prior injunction order.—An injunce- 
tion order was issued on July 19, 1924, enjoining the Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers from interfering, by means of a secondary boycott, 
with the business of the Western Union Telegraph Co. In an applica- 
tion to modify the injunction, the employer contended that the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act was not retroactive in effect so as to 
be applicable to the injunction order which had preceded it in point 
of time. The District Judge held that that act had legalized many 
of the acts enjoined by the court order and modified the injunction 
accordingly. It continued the injunction, however, insofar as acts 
of violence might be involved. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit in Western 
Union Telegraph Co. v. Internationai Brotherhood of Electrical Workers,* 
held that an injunction may be modified or vacated if the law appli- 
cable to the prohibited conduct has, in the interim, been changed to 
legalize such conduct. It was held that the secondary boycott did 


’ {2 Lab. Rel. Rept. 125 (Mar. 4, 1943) 
* 133 Fed. (2d) 955 (Mar. 3, 1943). 
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not constitute a violation of the Sherman Act and that enjoi ing 
violated the union’s right of free speech. The court also held that ; 
union could not be enjoined from conducting a secondary boy 
under the Norris-LaGuardia Act, inasmuch as the boycott arose 9, 
of a labor dispute. The case was remanded to the trial court, howeye, 
for findings whether, in the light of evidence of violence and {\ire, 
thereof by the union, a modification of the injunction was warrante 





Arbitration 










Arbitration not suitable procedure where statutes provide exclus, 
remedy.—It has been held that the reinstatement of discharge 
employees who had been engaged in interstate commerce is- not q 
arbitrable dispute. The First Department of the New York Supremé 
Court, Appellate Division, in the case In re Bendict and Limite 
















Editions Club, Inc.,* pointed out that only matters which can be maddammove UP 
the subject of a court action may be arbitrated under section 1449@hnalysis 
of the Civil Practice Act, and that by statute the exclusive methodfiiilp pero 
of reinstatement of employees engaged in interstate’ commerce fimpjuries , 
allegedly discharged for organizational activities, is a proceedinggmiwhich 1 
before the National Labor Relations Board. Bent ris 
milion 1 

Unemployment Compensation findings 
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Waiter furnished to hotel company by union business agent is employe 
of company.—A waiter applied to the Unemployment Compensation 
Commission of the State of Missouri for unemployment benefits. 














The claim having been allowed, the alleged employer (a hotel com- (periods 
pany) sought review by the circuit court and the supreme court, there 1s 
respectively, claiming that the waiter was not its employee, but the Mjafety 2 
employee of one Cook, who was an independent contractor for the Mj The f 
furnishing of catering services. The commission found that for some (ujuries 
years, whenever the hotel company served special meals at the munic- HJriation 
ipal auditorium, if had entered into a contract with Cook, the business Jrgardle 
agent for the waiter’s local union, who undertook to supply waiters, Mj disablir 
their uniforms, and service in conformity with the standards of the Jj hours. 
hotel company. The hotel company’s attorney testified that any Jjdurng 
instructions which the company might have to issue to the waiters, 935. Sb 
“are given to Mr. Cook and he, in turn, instructs the waiters.”’ to 2 mi 
In Trianon Hotel Co. v. Keitel © the Supreme Court of Missouri §jstand ¢ 
referred to the.statutory provision that on review the findings of the Jj increas 
commission if supported by competent evidence are to be conclusive, Hare de 
and held that there was substantial evidence to support a finding Jj versely 
that the hotel company ‘‘reserved and possessed at all times the right JM than t 
to control the manner in which the services of claimant and others who JM hours ° 
were serving the banquets should be performed.” It could not be said The 
that the hotel company did not have the right of control. The court (J menté 
accordingly decided that the waiter was an employee of the hotel Jj rte w 
company. of the 
In reaching this decision the court was undeterred by the fact that pertin 
the collector of internal revenue had decided, ona representation J than | 
of facts made by the hotel company, that for the purpose of the JJ worke 
Federal social-security-tax laws Cook was the waiter’s employer. ean 
See I 


*12 Lab. Rel. Rept. 127. 
” Prentice-Hall, Unemployment Compensation Service, par. 38, 312 (Mar. 2, 1943). 
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Industrial Accidents 


HANGES IN INJURY FREQUENCY RATES AND EM. 
PLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING, 1936-41 ! 


Summary 


HERE is a tendency for the frequency rate of industrial injuries to 
nove up and down with the volume of employment, as shown by an 
qe of injuries in manufacturing industries from 1936 to 1941. 
riods of declining employment, not only does the number of 
juries fall, but there are fewer injuries per million man-hours 
which is taken as the unit of exposure). Conversely, when employ- 
nent rises sharply, as at present, more workers are injured during each 
nilion man-hours of work. The data for 1936 to 1941 reinforce the 
fodings of an earlier study by the Bureau, for the years 1929 to 1936.” 

Most of the individual industries reflect the tendency noted for the 
atire group. The relationship between changes in employment and 
changes in the injury frequency rate is important for an understanding 
of the hazards of industry and for an adequate safety program. In 
yriods of expanding employment and lengthening hours of work, 
there is a clear need for extra safety precautions and for intensified 
safety instructions. 

The frequency rate measures the average number of disabling work 
injuries per million employee-hours worked. Thus it has no necessary 
relation to the volume of employment. The rate could remain constant 
regardless of any changes in employment, provided the number of 
disabling injuries varied directly with exposure, measured in employee- 
hours. If a plant with 500 employees, who worked 1 million hours 
during the year, had 35 disabling injuries, its frequency rate would be 
35. Should employment increase to 800 workers, hours worked double 
to 2 million, and injuries double to 70, the frequency rate would still 
stand at 35. When the frequency rate rises, it means that injuries are 
increasing at a faster pace than hours worked, or that hours worked 
we decreasing at a faster pace than the number of injuries. Con- 
versely, the frequency rate falls when hours worked increase faster 
than the number of injuries, or when injuries decrease faster than 
hours worked. 

The general conditions which usually accompany changes in employ- 
ment and which at the same time bring about changes in ‘the frequency 
tate Were summarized in the earlier study, mentioned above. In view 
of the present rise in employment because of the war effort, it is 
pertinent to emphasize that injuries tend to increase at a faster pace 
than hours worked because of (1) the introduction of inexperienced 
workers unfamiliar with the hazards of their new work and in many 





' Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Industrial Injuries by Max D. Kossoris. 
*See Monthly Labor Review, March 1938 (pp. 579-594): Industrial Injuries and the Business Cycle. ' 
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EMPLOYMENT, AVERAGE WORKING HOURS. AND INDUSTRIAL 
INJURY FREQUENCY RATES 
29 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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ses unfamiliar with the hazards of any manufacturing industry, 
») loss of trained workers to the armed forces, (3) a lengthening of 
the workweek, (4) the failure of safety activities to keep pace with 
ihe tempo of increasing employment, and (5) the crowding and con- 
vestion Which are found in a considerable number of plants where the 
work load exceeds the volume which the plant was built to handle. 

That the length of the workweek may be a factor in the occurrence 
of injuries is suggested by the correlation between average weekly 
hours and the frequency rate shown for the period 1936-41 in table 1 
and the accompanying chart. It is also apparent from the chart that 
average weekly hours per worker changed in the same direction as did 
employment, in all years except 1937. Generally, each downturn in 
employment was accompanied by a shortening of average working 
hours, just as every upturn in employment was accompanied by an 
increase in average working hours. The change in hours, however, is a 
more gradual one, and the curve undoubtedly will level off when hours 
reach a certain beigbt. This may be influenced considerably by the 
fact that a large proportion of the employment increase is being ac- 
complished by the introduction of woman workers, whose hours are 
frequently limited by State laws. In this connection, however, it 
should be borne in mind that, the State Commissioners are making 
special rulings and granting 0 designed to maintain the 
volume of war production. There has been much concern as to the 
possibility that longer schedules of working hours may lead to a dis- 
proportionate increase in work injuries. To what extent this is true 
under present conditions, however, has not been determined. 



















Taste 1.—Indexes of Em ment, of Frequency Rate of Work Injuries, and of Average 
Hours Per W oe r, in tn Manufacturing Industries, 1936-41 


[Average, 1936-41= 100] 




















Item | 1936 | 1987 1938 | 1930 | 1940 | 1941 
Employment __ sh 94.4 03.5| 865) 923] 1025 121.8 
(verage weekly hours per worker : 104. 7 100. 1 | 91.6 98. 0 | 100. 2 105. 3 
Frequency rate EQIREO LT ARI 107.3 107.3 | 91.1 | ond 92.3 109. 1 
| 











Experience of Individual Industries 


In the Bureau’s earlier study, the trends of employment and 
the frequency rates were examined in 29 manufacturing industries, 
which comprised at that time essentially the entire number covered by 
the Bureau in the field of industrial injuries. Since then, the Bureau’s 
coverage has increased considerably, making possible a more compre- 
hensive analysis. Enlargement of the reporting sample, however, has 
not changed the previous finding of relationship between employment 
and frequency rate of work injuries, but has served to confirm it. 

Partly to permit a comparison with the earlier study and partly 
to determine whether the experience of the entire manufacturing group 
was representative of important individual industries as well, a tabula- 
tion has been prepared for the later period to match that of the earlier 
period (table 2). The only significant change is the omission*of the 
iron and steel industry, which has been so extensively regrouped-——into 
different industrial classifications—during the later period as to make a 
comparison impossible. 
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As will be noted from the table, employment and injury fre: \jen¢, 
rates in most of the individual industries are related in the say, 
way as in all manufacturing industries combined. There are som, 
exceptions, however, among which the most notable is the moto, 
vehicle industry. In that industry, employment and hours move jy 
the same direction, except for 1937, but the frequency rate secins 4, 
move in the opposite direction (except in 1941), indicating an inyer, 
relationship. 

In the devi industry there appears to be no discernible relationshiy 
between the frequency rate and employment. Average hours moy 
with the employment, but neither of these two series has any constan; 
relation to the frequency rate. In 1941, however, all 3 series moved up 
in unison. In logging and sawmills, both injury frequency and em. 
ployment moved down together in 1938. But whereas empioymen; 
reversed its trend in 1939, the frequency rate kept moving down, indi- 
cating a closer relationship with average hours than with employment. 
Similarly, there appears to be almost an inverse relationship in the 
carpets and rugs industry, except for 1941, when the two trends moved 
up together. The flour, feed and other grain-mill products industry 


shows a similar lack of direct relationship for most of the period, as | 


does the metalworking machinery industry for the first half of the 
period. 

In 24 of the 28 industries, however, employment and injury fre- 
quency rates moved up and down together quite consistently. In the 
case of 11 industries, this relationship was very close, and in 6 more i 
wag close. : 

Comparison of the trends in the two studies indicates that in 
most industries, employment and accident-frequency rates moved up 
and down together more consistently in the period 1936-41 than in 
1929-35. These closer correlations in the later period probably result 
from the fact that employment, reaching its lowest level for the 
period in 1938, did not at any time drop as low as in 1932. ‘There are 
some significant reverses, however, the reason for which is not clear 
at this point. Manufacture of motor vehicles and parts, shown in the 
earlier study as the automobile industry, displayed an inverse rela- 
tionship between employment and injury frequency during the later 
period, whereas the relationship had been direct and fairly close during 
the earlier period. The correlation in the boot and shoe industry 
changed from a slight to a fairly close one. On the other hand, that 
in the carpets and rugs industry changed from a fairly close to an 
only slight relationship. The connection in the flour, feed and grain- 
mill products industry turned sharply from a very close to a slight one, 
and in the glass industry from a close to a slight relationship. Con- 
versely, the slight correlation in petroleum refining in the earlier study 
became very close in the later period. 
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‘\pie 2.—Indexes of Employment, of A Hours Worked per Week,' and of Frequency 
~ of Industrial Injuries, in Selected Mawfacturing Industries, 1936-41 
Me [A verage, 1936-41 = 100] 
tor- | 
1} | Relation of fre- 
ein Industry and item 1936 1937 | 1938 1939 | 1940 | 1941 quency rate to 
5 to employment 
eT Sy 
\gricultural machinery and tractors: 
. ~~ ee ae ee --| 98.9 | 120.8 | 87.9 | 84.4) 95.2 | 113.0 | Very close. 
ship Average hcurs worked per week. | 103.0 | 102.7 | 4.1 | 96.8 | 100.8 | 102.5 
oy Freque ay 1S eS | 86.8 | 102.3 | 93.9) 85.4) 95.2] 113.0] 
e 1 | 
Boots and shoes: 
ant  Employmemt..........-.........-.-- .--| 100.4 | 105.7 | 99.8 | 100.5 | 94.4 | 99.2 | Fairly close. 
Average hours worked per week_...._-.| 101.9 | 98.0 | 100.7 | 99.9 | 96.9 | 102.5 
up Frequency rate....................-- --| 122.4 | 121.1 | 89.5 | 86.8 | 80.3 | 100.0 
, | nrick, tile, and terra cotta: | 
m- lS” rae | 93.1 | 104.8 | 84.9 97.4 | 100.3 | 119.5 Do. 
ent Average hours worked per week _. .| 105.7 | 104.3 92.9; 96.4] 98.4] 102.3 
A Frequency IN sai checthltain dean | 108.5 | 98.4 | 86.6 | 104.6 | 94.8 | 107.1 
(l]- Carpets and rugs: 
Employment............- ..---| 103.4 | 113.0 | 80.0 7.2 96.6 | 109.8 | Slight. 
Nt. Average hours worked per week_._.___| 100.6 | 96.7 | 93.8 | 100.6 | 101.0 | 107.2 
he Frequency rate___......._- 70.1 | 91.2 | 123.1 | 119.2 | 95.8 | 100.5 
Chemica] products, not elsewhere classified: 
ed ck | 91.7 | 102.2] 85.2| 90.6 | 103.7 | 126.7 | Close. 
‘ Average hours worked per week...._...| 102.2 | 101.3 | 97.0 | 99.4 | 99.2 | 100.9 
ry Frequency kati as tif CaS --| 106.2 | 107.8 | 90.1 | 81.2} 98.9 | 115.8 
‘ Cotton goods: 
as tit, adhere ative das «sin | 95.9 | 103.2 | 88.2 | 96.3 | 100.2 | 116.3 | Very close. 
he Average hours worked per week.._____.| 103.1 | 98.5 | 89.7 | 100.3 | 100.3 | 108.1 
Frequency rate_....._..........--- ...-| 108.0 | 103.0 | 89.6 | 93.3 97.8 | 113.4 
Electrical equipment and supplies: | 
. TE EE |} 85.5 | 107.8 | 76.7 83.9 | 100.6 2) Fairly close. 
Average hours worked per week | 102.2 | 103.0 | 87.5 | 96.3 | 101.8 | 109.2 
1e te rpeed EE ee ; 106.5 | 107.8 81.6 77.4 | 112.0 | 114.7 
4 Fertilizers: 
Il Employment._..-_--- _.| 80.5 | 106.5] 95.7] 99.9] 101.9 | 106.5 Do. 
Average hours worked per week. | 96.4] 97.5] 102.8] 99.8) 99.5 | 103.9 
Frequency rate__._-. | 129.4 | 130.9 | 83.8 32.3 | 87.3] 86.3 
n Flour, feed and other grain-mill products: 
Employment__-_----- . 98.8 | 100.5 | 98.7 | 101.1 | 101.1 99.8 | Slight. 
Average hours worked per weck_.______| 102.0 | 102.9 | 99.4 | 101.4| 96.0] 98.2 
1 —— eh Se. = ere 115.4 | 108.8 92.3 92. 3 88.5 | 102.7 
Foundr 
[ i Ee ----| 90.8 | 107.4 78.9 85.1 | 100.9 | 136.8 | Very close. 
. Average hours worked per week_.- 106.1 | 105.3 | 90.0} 93.6] 98.0 | 107.0 
F Frequency rate. Di cidndeatenetiosk-ncset MT Shek me | See | Gee eee 
urniture: 
SEAN 95.5 | 108.1 7.5 | 95.6 | 100.3 | 113.0 | Close. 
Average hours worked per week......__| 106.0 | 102.2] 942] 98.3] 98.0] 101.2 
ue AS ERS Oy ae 99.1 | 102.2 89.4 | 100.7 96.1 | 112.4 | 
1 4 
Se Se a 95.3 | 106.6 | 84.0 | 94.2) 101.7 | 118.2 | Slight. 
Average hours worked per week___- 103.1 | 96.3} 943 | 100.9 | 100.8 | 104.7 
a — Ptinisentesse ec aac 102.5 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 104.7 87.3 94.9 
ardware: 4 
Employment __ | 92.9] 109.6 | 78.3) 93.1 | 104.8 | 121.3 | Close. 
Average hours worked per w eek _ | 104.5 | 101.2 {| 89.7; 98.8 | 99.0 | 106.7 
/ Frequency rate... 94.5 | 85.7] 73.2 103.2 | 110.7 | 132.6 
ea 
Employment ____. | 107.1 | 105.4 | 889) 98.5 | 943] 105.9 Do 
Average hours worked per week | 102.5 | 101.0| 93.6) 99.3! 99.2| 1043 
Frequency rate_____- | 85.0] 944) 86.9 | 106.7 | 101.5 | 125.6 
Logging and sawmills: | 
Employment... _- | 98.4) 108.1] 91.0) 96.4) 99.9) 106.2/ Fairly close. 
aaneee gang per week ae — 6 | 98.7] 94.6 93.4 | 101.9 
ns te deceainn: 2 pale 112. 0.7 97.5 94.9 91.6 | 93.3 
Metalworking machinery: | a 
EE | 67.5 7.3) 68.3) 79.0 | 122.1) (2) Do. 
a erage —— per week__ 100.9 | 114.4] 83.8] 91.8 | 101.5 | 107.7 
EE ae 1.8 1 2. , 125.8 
Mone ene, —— | u 93 92.5 | 101.3 | 25 | 
Employment..______- _...-| 104.4 | 117.6 | 69.5 | 89.7 | 102.0 | 116.7 | Inverse. 
Average hours worked per week __ --| 110.2 | 98.4} 83,2) 96.4 | 101.3 | 110.5 
Ps — dea --| 04.1) 87.5 | 116.0} 111.3) 86.5 | 104.6 
per an puip: | | | 
Saaeneenent hadai | 95.2 | 101.9 | 93.0 96.8 | 102.6 | 110.5 | Ciose. 
Average hours worked per week. ---| 100.4 | 104.1 | 95.2) 97.1 | 99.5 | 103.7 | 
‘ Rin ee -| 100.7 | 112.4 | 95.4 | 88.9) 97.4 | 105.1 |} 
etroleum g: | | 
Employment... parted 98.9 | 104.2) 99.1] 97.8) 98.8 | 101.3 | Very close. 
Average hours worked per week.__-__| 99.1 98.8 97.3 | 102.1 | 99.2 103.6 
Frequency rate__..............-.- _---| 114.3 | 120.2| 87.7) 85.7 | 94.6 97.5 





' Arrived at by dividing the total employee-hours reported for the year by cooperating establishments by 
the average number of employees reported by the same establishments. 
* Not available for publication. 
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TaBie 2.—Indexes of Employment, of Average Hours Worked Per Week, and é 
of Industrial Injuries, in Selected | of Frequency 


Manufacturing Industries, 1936-41—C.)\iny.j 
{Average, 1936-41 = 100] 





Re! 
Industry and item 1936 | ig | 1939 1940 | 1941 que 
em; 





Planing mills: 
Employment... 
Average hours worked per week 
Frequency rate____. 
Pottery: 
Employment 
Average hours worked per week_. 
Frequency rate 
Rubber tires: 
Employment. ___- 
Average hours worked per week THE t 
Frequency rate___. atl . , ‘ 
Shipbuilding: | in 194 
Employment____. _— : Tery clos bor 
Average hours worked per week Labor. 
Frequency rate.___. “6 §42 
Slaughtering and meat packing: desc. 
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Labor Organizations 


TRADE-UNIONS IN CANADA, 1941 
Trade-Union Membership 


THE trade-unions in Canada had a combined membership of 461,681 
in 1941, according to the records of the Dominion Department of 
Labor. Membership increased by 96,137 over the 1940 total, was 
76,642 higher than in 1938, and exceeded that of 1919, another peak 
vear, by 83,634. From year to year less fluctuation has occurred in 
the number of local organizations than in the membership. The 
number of local unions and their membership are given in table 1, 
by years from 1911 through 1941.. Most of the local unions in Canada 
are branches of trade-unions, many of which are international organi- 
zations having branches in both Canada and the United States. 
In some cases, they also have branches in Newfoundland, Mexico, the 
Panama Canal Zone, or the Philippines. The Canadian branches are, 
in most cases, branches of unions affiliated with either the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada (American Federation of Labor) or the 
Canadian Congress of Labor (Congress of Industrial Organizations). 
Both Canadian central bodies also have affiliates which are purely 
Canadian organizations; most of these are trade-unions with branches 
in different places, and some are merely local unions which are directl 

chartered by one of the Congresses. Some local unions affiliated with 
the Trades and Labor Congress are directly chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor. <A local union may be a ‘federal union”’ cover- 
ing workers in different trades or industries or it may be a union which, 
later joining others in the same trade or industry, becomes a branch 
of a national union. Of the independent international unions, the 
most important are the four railroad brotherhoods of engineers, 
firemen and enginemen, conductors, and trainmen. Most of the 
other railway employees’ unions are affiliated with the American 


| Federation of Labor and the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 


the principal exception being the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and other Transport Workers, which is affiliated with the 
Canadian Congress of Labor. There are three principal central labor 
organizations having members only in Canada: the Confederation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada, with which are affiliated most of the 
National Catholic Unions, the Canadian Federation of Labor, and 
the One Big Union. 

In 1941, the Trades and Labor Congress had 144,592 members; the 
Canadian Congress of Labor had 125,000, and the Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 46,032. 


‘ Information is taken from the Thirty-First Annual Report on Labor Organization in Canada for the 
Calendar Year, 1941. Ottawa, Department of Labor, 1942. A list of trade-unions, showing their affilia- 
tion, location, and number of branches, is given in the report. 
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Number of Local Unions and Membership in Canada, 1911-41 





Number of— | Num}! 


Locals | Members | Loeals 


133, 132 ste teh Colts | 2, 604 
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' In previous reports certain organizations that are now omitted were included. They could np tt 
called trade-unions in the proper sense. In 1940, they had 3,321 members in 47 locals. Therefore. thy 
crease from 1940 to 1941 is greater than appears from the figures. The number of locals in 1940 is the reviy 
total. Other figures are unrevised. 


The new local branches of unions formed during 1941 totaled 354 
and those dissolved, 257—a net gain of 97. The most notable advances 
were in the building and metal industries in which activity increased 
owing to the war. There were 34 cities having 20 or more local unions 
or branches of trade-unions. Montreal had the largest number (234 
out of a total of 1,973. Of 283,898 members reported in 34 cities 
Montreal accounted for 70,216, Toronto followed with 43,357, and 
Vancouver was third with 30,209. <A tabulation of 401,025 members, 
by Province, shows that Ontario had 132,556 members, Quebec 
121,280, and the next highest number, 47,598, was in British Columbia. 

Distribution of membership by industrial group is given for 194) 
and 1941, in the accompanying statement. Railroad transport had 
the largest share of the membership in both years, but the greatest 
numerical gains from 1940 to 1941 were in the metals group and in the 
miscellaneous trades including general labor. The only group in 
which the statistics indicate a drop in membership was that of public 
employees, personal service, and amusement. 


Members 
1941 


eee RN I soos ccd ni cis ete oy 1 365, 544 


Mining and quarrying ---- . 28, 641 


Building ; 40, 479 
I inetd os main ease phe teem ile Pp 39, 800 


Printing and paper making i 25, 835 29, 758 
Clothing, boots and shoes 29, 348 30, 400 
Railroad transport es et 83, 142 89, 727 
Other transport 29, 712 38, 831 
Public employees, personal service, and 

amusement _ _ 39, 807 36, 640 
All other trades and general labor_____ _ __ _- 48, 780 82, 705 


! Includes about 3,321 members of bodies that cannot properly be regarded as trade-unions. 
Trade-Union History 
| 


Printers in Nova Scotia seem to have been among the first organized 
workers in Canada. The first union for which there is a definite record 
was a boot and shoe workers’ organization in Montreal in 1827, but 
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here were also some “‘circles” of French printers in Quebec. The first 
_ J nown trade-union in Ontario was formed in 1832 and was also 
omposed of printers. Several other local unions were established 

—fB ior to 1850 by cigar makers, stonecutters, masons, and coopers. 
bes J [Increased industrial activity greatly stimulated the organization of 
~—~BBabor between 1850 and 1874. Local unions began to affiliate with 
i 2M\merican central bodies in their respective crafts during the early 
‘10 fi™ieq’s. Iron molders and printers are believed to have pioneered in 
310 establishing ‘‘international”’ trade-unions. Railroad labor began to 
2x3 fqorganize in the same decade and in the following years the Canadian 


2,2) locals joined the American unions to form international bodies. 

Two years after representatives from 15 local unions in Toronto 
formed the Toronto Trades Assembly (1871), local unions in Ontario 
were invited to Toronto to discuss establishing a central labor organi- 
zation in Canada. At that meeting, the Canadian Labor Union was 
formed. Meetings were held annually from 1873 to 1877, and the 
ynion was influential in securing the passage of improved labor legis- 
lation both in the Dominion Parliament and in the legislature of 
Ontario. Owing to the severe depression in the succeeding period, the 
central organization and city councils disappeared. 

The first Canadian assembly of the Knights of Labor was formed 
in 1881. This organization had been founded in Philadelphia in 1869 
and was designed to unite all workers in a general assembly, with local 
trade assemblies. Growth was rapid until 1885 (up to 1888 in Canada). 
The decline then set in but was slower in Canada than in the United 
States. 

Representatives of trade-unions and Knights of Labor assemblies 
were again invited by the Toronto Trades and Labor Council to meet 
in Toronto in 1883. The Canadian Trades and Labor Congress was 
then planned and was established on a permanent basis in 1886. 
Meetings were held annually from 1887 to 1892 under the name of the 
Dominion Trades and Labor Congress, but in 1893 its present name— 
the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada—was adopted. 

After the American Federation of Labor was formed in 1881, friction 
increased between its affiliated craft unions and the Knights of Labor. 
The Canadian Trades and Labor Congress was neutral in the dispute, 
having connections with both organizations. However, in 1902 the 
Congress amended its constitution to exclude from membership any 
national or international union conflicting in jurisdiction with an 
international trade-union affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor and to refuse representation to any city central labor organiza- 
tion Which did not have a charter from the Trades and Labor Congress. 
(At that time the Knights of Labor had district trade assemblies in 
some cities.) Thus the Trades and Labor Congress was committed 
to the policy of working through international unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Those organizations that were excluded from membership in the 
Trades and Labor Congress in 1902 immediately formed the National 
Trades and Labor Congress, the name of which was changed to the 
Canadian Federation of Labor in 1908. The Provincial Workmen’s 
Association (organized in 1879 by the Nova Scotia Miners) joined the 
Canadian Federation of Labor, but began to decline after the United 
Mine Workers of America entered Nova Scotia, and passed out of 
existence in 1917. Ten years later the Canadian Federation of Labor 
merged with other independent unions, including the Canadian 
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Brotherhood of Railway Employees, to form the All-Canadian ( \)yopp. 
of Labor. In 1936, differences led to the cessation of soine fons 
which then formed the Canadian Federation of Labor. Ti). ul 
Canadian Congress continued to function until 1940, when Canadis, 
branches of 11 international unions and of the Steel Workers’ Organis. 
ing Committee (affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organiza, 
tions in the United States) joined the body and the name was change 
to the Canadian Congress of Labor. ’ 
Following the industrial versus craft unions dispute in the Unjt.j 
States and the expulsion of the C. I. O. unions from the Ameries, 
Federation of Labor, the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada wa: 
successful for a time in avoiding a similar break in Canada. Howeyo, 
when the Congress of Industrial Organizations was formally esta) 
lished, the executive council of the Trades and Labor Congress (iy 
January 1939) followed its policy of restricting membership to unions 
that were not rivals of those affiliated with the American Federatio, 
of Labor or whose jurisdiction did not overlap the latter unions: 
therefore expelled the member unions, such as the United Min 
Workers of America, which were a part of the Congress of Industria] 
Organizations. This action took place in October 1939 and the Cans. 
dian branches and other international unions joined the All-Canadiay 
Congress of Labor in 1940 to form the Canadian Congress of Labor, 
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Summary 


HERE was a substantial decline in strike activity in 1942, the first 
full year of the country’s participation in World War II. During the 
-ear there Were 2,968 strikes, involving approximately 840,000 workers 
and 4,183,000 man-days of idleness. About 28 workers out of 1,000 
employed were involved in a strike at some time during the year; 
idleness during strikes is estimated to be a twentieth of 1 percent of 
the time worked. 

As compared with 1941, a year of comparatively high strike activity, 
there was a decline of 31 percent in number of strikes, 64 percent in 
number of workers involved, and 82 percent in strike idleness. Usu- 
ally, in times of rapidly increasing employment, industrial activity, 
and rising living costs, strikes become more numerous; this was not 
tthe case, however, in 1942. (See chart 1.) The decline in strike 
activity took place in spite of the fact that industrial production was 
16 percent higher and the average number of employed workers was 
7 percent greater than in 1941, while the average cost of living rose 
about 10 percent. The fact that the decline in the number of workers 
involyed was more pronounced than the decrease in number of stop- 
pages and the decrease in idleness still more pronounced than either, 
indicates that the strikes which took place were smaller and of shorter 
duration, on the average, than those in 1941. 

Viewed against the strike record of the last decade, 1942 stands 
as a year of slightly more than the average number of strikes, but 
less than the average number of workers involved, aad substantially 
less idleness than in any other year. Except for 1930, there was less 
strike idleness in 1942 than any year for which information is available. 

The general characteristics of strikes in 1942 can be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: (1) Although there were at least a few strikes in 
all the various industries, they were to a great extent concentrated 
geographically in the highly industrial States; (2) they were small on 
the average, involving comparatively few workers; (3) most of the 
strikes were of extremely short duration; (4) a large proportion of 
them represented spontaneous action on the part of rank and file 
employees and were not formally authorized by the unions involved ; 
(5) nearly half of the strikes affected war work; (6) wage increases 
were the most common issues; (7) settlements tended toward com- 
promises, with slightly smaller proportions definitely won or lost than 
has generally been the case in recent years; (8) many strikes were 
termmated when the issues were submitted to the National War 
Labor Board; and (9) Government agencies assisted in settling a 
much larger proportion of the strikes than in previous years. 

' Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division by Don Q. Crowther. 
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Industrial Disputes 


TABLE 1.—Strikes in the United States, 1916 to 1942 


961 


It is significant that idleness during strikes was less than one-fifth 
as great &s in 1941. This resulted from several factors, the most im- 
jortant of which was the increased effectiveness of the National War 
Labor Board and other Government agencies in handling disputes, 
and the efforts of union officials in getting workers back on the job 
quickly because of the recognized importance of carrying on work in 
wartune Without interruption. 

It is believed that the present report includes substantially all the 
strikes in the United States in 1942 which lasted as long as 1 working 
dav or shift and involved 6 or more workers, although it is possible 
that a few minor disputes did not come to the Bureau’s attention. 
In common with past practice, the strikes lasting less than 1 day or 
involving fewer than 6 workers are not included. 
















1916! 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 





1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 








1925... 


Year 

















| 


Workers involved in 
strikes 
| Number | _ eae ge b 
| of strikes Percent | Man-days 
Number! | °f total acs 
Nu per em- 
| ployed 2 
| 3,789 | 1,599,917 8.4 (3) 
| 4,450 | 1,227, 254 6.3 (3) 
| 3,353 | 1, 239, 989 6.2 (3) 
| 3,630 | 4, 160, 348 20.8 (3) 
| 3411 | 1,463,054 7.2 (3) 
| 2.385 | 1,099, 247 6.4 (3) 
| 4,112] 1,612, 562 8.7 | (3) 
1, 553 756, 584 3.5 (3) 
| 1,249 654, 641 3.1 (3) 
1, 301 428, 416 2.0 (3) 
|} 1,035 329, 592 1.5 (3) 
707 329, 939 1.4 | 26, 218, 628 
604 314, 210 1.3 | 12, 631, 863 
921 288, 572 1.2] 5,351, 540 
637 182, 975 8 | 3,316,808 
810 341, 817 1.6 | 6,893, 244 
841 324, 210 1.8 | 10, 502, 033 
1,695 | 1, 168, 272 6.3 | 16,872, 128 
| 
1,856 | 1, 466, 695 7.2 | 19,591, 949 | 
2,014 | 1,117,213 | 5.2 | 15, 456, 337 | 
2,172 | 788, 648 | 3.1 | 13, 901, 956 
4,740 | 1,860, 621 | 7.2 | 28, 424, 857 
2,772 | 688,376 | 2.8 | 9, 148,273 
2,613 | 1,170, 962 | 4.7 | 17,812, 219 
2, 508 | 76, 988 | 2.3 | 6,700,872 
4.288 | 2,362, 620 | 8.4 | 23, 047, 556 
2,968 | 839, 961 | 2.8 | 4, 182, 557 





Index (1935-1939 = 100) 


| Number of |--—— 


65 
70 
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where strikes rarely if ever occur. 


Strikes, by Months 


! The number of workers involved in some strikes which occurred between 1916 and 1926 is not known. 
However, the missing information is for the smaller disputes and it is believed that the totals here given are 
fairly accurate. 

?“Totalemployed workers’’ as used here includes all workers except those in occupations and professions 
In general, the term ‘‘total employed workers’’ includes all employees 
except the following groups: Government workers, agricultural wage earners on farms employing less than 6 
workers, managerial and supervisory employees, and certain groups which because of the nature of their 
work cannot or do not strike (such as college professors, clergymen, and domestic servants). 
and unemployed persons are, of course, excluded. 

' No information available. 


Self-employed 


Although there is no definite seasonal pattern in strike activity, 
most commonly, strikes are lowest during the winter months, increase 
during the spring to a peak (usually in April or May), decline moder- 
ately during the summer months, and rise to another high point in the 
fall before tapering off to a yearly low point in December. 


522619— 439 


Strikes in 
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1942 departed somewhat from this trend. The number of new ~ rik. 
increased each month from 156 in January to an all-year high | 39 
in July, then decreased each month to the lowest point of the . ar 
144—1n November; there were 147 strikes in Decembe; |, 
January there were fewer workers involved in strikes than ji: apy 
other month of tue year, but November had the leas: idleness. Ty, 
percent of tota. employed workers involved in strikes ranged fro, 
0.15 in January to 0.42 in June. The ratio of strike idleness to ayajj. 
able working time was lowést (0.02 percent) in November and hi shes; 
(0.09 percent) in June. 


TaBLe 2.—Strikes in 1941 and 1942, by Months 





Number of Workers involved in strikes Man-da) 
strikes ; .* during n 





In progress during 
month 


Month In prog-| Begin- |—— ee 


ASS ning in : 
daring mouth Percent | Number 
y 0 
month Number — 


ployed ! 


Begin- 
ning in 
month 


Januatl y.. : 91, | 109, 868 
bebruary 2! ,875 | 127,932 
March 34! 8, 179, 118 | 
April... : a 567,477 
May i. , 419, 829 
June 3! , GRE 227, 145 
July .. 3¢ , 96 226, 455 
August a5 211,! 304, 526 | 
Septem ber 7 ‘ 295, : 348, 399 
October 3: i) 348, 109 
November : } 227, 73 339, 479 
Decem ber : 29, 59, 022 


January 56 | , 26, 9: 43, 223 
February ' 2! 58, 75, 961 | 
March x 2s , 29% 79, 691 
April. 4.] 7 57 56, 85, 701 
May QR! 37: ' 79, 170 
June - 34 - 126, 160 | 
July : 388 | 7 1’ 113, 697 | 
August ; 330 | : 2, 226 107, 915 
Septem ber. : K 87, 100, 515 
October ; 207 | 266 67, 183 | 
November 7 55, 361 | 
December . Pas 5 f 61, 735 | 











! See footnote 2 to table 1. 
? “Available working time’’ was estimated for purposes of this table by multiplying the total em 
workers each month by the number of days worked by most employees during the month. 


Strikes Affecting War Work 


Early in 1942 an interdepartmental committee, with representatives 
from various Federal agencies (namely, the War, Navy, and Labor 
Departments, the Maritime Commission, War Labor Board, and 
War Production Board), was appointed to determine which strikes 
directly affected war work. Table 3, which shows the extent of 
strikes determined by this committee to have affected war work, 
indicates that about 46 percent of all strikes, 68 percent of the workers 
involved in all strikes, and 50 percent of all the strike idleness were 
connected with plants, projects, or services directly related to ‘lhe 
war effort. 

At the end of 1942 the series of war-strike figures was discontinued 
upon the recommendation of the committee, principally because |e 





1942 


Janua 
Febru 
Mare! 
4 pril 
May 
June 
July 
Augu: 
Septe 
Octot 
Nove: 
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ffort by that time had extended practically to every industry 












































wal 
nthe Nation, and the line of distinction between strikes affecting war 
In work and those not affecting it tended to disappear. 
any ‘ “tae . , , ° 
Th TABLE 3.—Strikes Affecting War Work in 1942, by Months 
iT 
ro ] 
1 | Man-days idle during 
“all. | Number ‘ month 
rest of strikes Number of 
Month hentunnien workers | 
a cece involved | Percent of 
Number available 
working time 
Be ition a eee eR. ee eee seisimabiil 
a seis. TE oo 2 <5 ~ dnb eiliemabn dda 1, 359 568, 312 | 2, 095, 204 | oO 06 
. ee AS eee CET 11, 605 | 46, 197, 03 
February - -- --- . 50 | 24, 587 118, 700 . 07 
RE «: cniateeetttetia tite be ne boo we ou 66 34, 957 166, 680 . 08 
Va ‘ 91 26, 255 173, 513 . 07 
May o- 125 44, 891 137, 330 . 06 
nt ¢ June 171 | 78, 627 | 254, 653 . 09 
abl July 198 74, 812 | 233, 614 08 
in August : 195 70, 352 | 266, 353 . 09 
Septem her _ - . 156 71,912 318, 892 .10 
October 93 38, 321 167, 865 . 05 
November _ - - 91 43, 422 | 91, 925 . 03 
December... _--- 96 48, 571 | 119, 572 038 












Industries A ffected 


The mining industries, with 515,600 man-days, had more idleness 
during strikes than any other industry group. The major part of 
this idleness was in seolenining. The textile-mil-products industries 
came next with 463,700 man-days of idleness, followed by whole- 
sale and retail trade with 304,000, the iron and steel industries with 
270,000, and leather and leather products industries with 241,100. 
(See table 4.) 

The iron and steel industries had more workers (95,930) involved 
in strikes during the year than any other group and were followed in 
order by textiles (93,460), mining (83,312), transportation-equipment 
manufacturing (54,644), and machinery manufacturing (46,811). 
The largest number of strikes (330) was in the iron and steel industries 
also. There were 260 in trade, 239 in construction, 221 in transporta- 
tion, communication, and other public utilities, and 198 in textiles. 

The mining industries had the highest percentage (10.5) of employed 
workers involved in strikes and also the highest ratio (0.31 percent) 
of idleness to available working time. In the proportion of employed 
workers involved in strikes, the rubber industries came next to mining 
(10.1 percent), followed by stone, clay, and glass products industries 
(9.0), automobiles (8.4), and nonferrous metals and their products 

(7.6). In the proportion of working time lost, the leather industries 
came next to mining with 0.25 percent and were followed by stone, 
clay, and glass products with 0.24, furniture and finished lumber prod- 
ucts with 0.15, and textiles with 0.14. 

Establishments involved in strikes are classified in table 4 according 
to their normal activities and products. For instance, plants normally 
a part of the automobile industry are so classified although many of 
them are producing a variety of other war products. 
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TABLE 4.—Strikes in 1942, by Industry Groups 


| | 
| | 
| Workers involved 
Number 


of strikes 
Industry group begin- Percent 
P 1942 Number of total 
. employed 
workers! 





‘ 
| Man-da 
during 














All industries BS Pee Oe . ¢ | 839, 961 2.8 4, 182, 557 





Manufacturing 
Food and kindred products._...___. ae ea 29, 602 | 
Tobacco manufactures cisions ‘ ae 3, 635 
Textile-mill products . eee fans 
Apparel and other finished products made from 
fabrics and similar materials EE > ~ 
Lumber and timber basic products 
Furniture and finished lumber products ____. 
Paper and allied products ss Siapetimsentiisias 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries_________ _- 
Chemicals and allied products.__.....___- 
Products of petroleum and coal 


210, 423 
25, O74 
463, 702 


192, 647 

114, 875 | 

145, 049 
78, 762 


rE dh 


Rubber products --__.-. . 

Leather and leather products 

Stone, clay, and glass products -- - -- 

Iron and steel and their pew 

Nonferrous metals and their products 

Machinery (except electrical) 

Electrical machinery. ..____- sn a2@ 
Transportation equipment (except automobiles) - 
Automobiles and automobile equipment i oat 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.....__.. - 





HP OW mI RONSON MMT 
CHeNIAWOocoure-Oe eR aWWw Nuwo 


Nonmanufacturing 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing. ..............._.- , (3) 
nd, abd penis ei akbinbitinimeah Oh 10. 5 
Construction ___. 1.9 


ies Cinthia ts ath bine iphed a tthicuieeinac bokabs (3) 
Finance, insurance, and real estate Pa TIS () 
Transportation, communication, and other public 

erin a nected ebiintha betinidiginin cncdkpeiedss «andes (3) 
Services—personal, business, and other______._____-- 20, 389 (3) 
Other nonmanufacturing industries... __. 6, 021 (3) 














| “Total employed workers” as used here includes all workers except those in occupations and professions 
where strikes rarely, if ever, occur. In general, the term includes all employees except the following 
groups: Government workers, agricultural wage earners on farms employing less than 6 workers, mana- 
gerial and supervisory employees, and certain groups which because of the nature of their work cannot or 
do not strike (such as college professors, clergymen, and domestic servants). Self-employed and unem- 
ployed persons are, of course, excluded. 2 iis. 

? “Available working time’’ was estimated for purposes of this table by multiplying the total employed 
workers in each industry or group by the number of days worked by most employees in the respectiv: 
industry or group. 

3 Not available. 


States Affected 


About 72 percent of the total strikes, 76 percent.of all workers 
involved, and 73 percent of the idleness during strikes were concen- 
trated in nine States. These States, with the number of strikes in 
each, as shown in table 5, were Pennsylvania (410), New York (372), 
Illinois (279), Michigan (261), Ohio (238), New Jersey (174), Massa- 
chusetts (151), California (147), and Indiana (93). Pennsylvania also 
had the greatest number of workers involved (162,803) and the most 
idleness (763,567 man-days) of all the States. In number of workers 
involved, Michigan with 114,723 was next to Pennsylvania and was 
followed by Massachusetts (74,580), Illinois (66,772), and Oluo 
(64,031). Massachusetts was second in man-days of idleness w'tl 
407,809, and was followed by New York (376,451), Ohio (317,085), and 
Illinois (291,346). 


DE DFPENT AL ECMDIOYED WORKERS INVOLVED IN STRIKES 
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In the proportion of employed workers in each State who wer, 
involved in strikes during 1942, the range was from a tenth of | 
percent in Nevada to 8.4 percent in Michigan. In 11 States, less hap 
a half of 1 percent of the employed workers were involved in s:-jko: 
during the year; in 12 States the proportion ranged from a h: |f ¢, 
| percent; in 12 States the proportion was from 1% to 2% perce:.t: jy 
6} States and the District of Columbia the proportion was from © \ {, 
3% percent; in 2 States (Indiana and Alabama) it was between 3° anq 
45 percent; and in 5 States (Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Pen) sy}. 
vania, Maine, and Michigan) more than 4% percent of the emp!oyed 
workers were involved in strikes. In these computations Gov erp. 
ment workers, domestic servants and certain other groups in w hich 
strikes rarely, if ever, occur were excluded from the totals of employed 
workers. (See map, p. 965.) 


Tasie 5.—Strikes in 1942, by States 





" , Man-day 
- Wo rs involve : > 
Number | rkers involved during 1042 


of strikes |. ‘ ae 
State begin- 
ning Percent Pere 
in 1942 | Number of Number 
total 


All States 


5S 839, 961 100.0 |4, 182, 557 


79, 
5, 
20, ! 
224, 

2, 
22, 98 


9 
a+ 


to 
w 


23, 379 
1, 505 | 
2, 107 | 

26, 309 | 

760 
7, 881 
1,712 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


mwoeK wr 


12, 
14, 7 
25, 
1, ! 
291, 


5, 093 
3, 326 
1, 609 
253 

66, 772 
32, 164 
5, 677 


- 


District of Columbia 
Florida ; 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa. 


a 


on’ 5 


Todt 
on? =) 


4, 3: 
65, 6 
53, 
34, 


Kansas 1, 035 | 
Kentucky ; 7, 337 | 
Louisiana ; : 6, 889 | 
Maine 13, 110 

Maryland. 6, 356 | 
Massachusetts 74, 580 

Michigan 114, 723 | 


. 
NODMOonocre 


5, 879 | 
3, 210 
15, 388 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 


ee | 


New Jersey. 
New Mexico_. 
New York 
North Carolina_. 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon. . ; ‘ . 75, 7$ 
Pennsylvania... i Lee | 2, 803 | ' 763, ! 
Rhode Island... _. eS c= 32 | 73 | 2) 2B, 
South Carolina_- 4b alive eke 1 : 7 . 47, 
South Dakota... iercassquiedt <a 
Pee bia 1. 62, 
,: a ae 17, 924 | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 5.—Strikes in 1942, by States—Continued 































f | 
lan ; 

, Rae Man-days idle 
kes Wusnber W orkers involved during 1942 
te "as Sey ‘ 

uy State begin- 
in : ning Percent Percent 
in 1942 | Number of | Number | of 

» to total | total 
ind —_ pee i a el ea | 2A Vee Feat mecene tae 
vy}. os Re RS EAE SS 9) 1,137 0.1 4, 923 | 0.1 
af TE AEE LI LLIN 3/ 1,285 | .2| 31,619 | 8 
eC GE ei iiickntintindcinaccepimes a telat 28: 5,911 | .7 | 40,184 1.0 
m- Was! ngton SS EIS PE a eee A rd ee 47 12, 311 | 1.5 | 103,270 2. 5 
, we Vi... 6-3 20--005--5<- eed ‘Hee f ; 47} 12,325 | 1.5 | 63,131 1.5 
ch GE SETI. TE 45 7, O87 .8| 37,482 | 9 
‘ed WN pein wire no seine cnc cenensascensectenssceee 3 171 (2) 1, 740 (?) 








—_—_—_ 





i The sum of this column is more than 2,968. This is because 48 strikes which extended across State 
lines have been ccunted in this table as separate strikes in each State affected, with the proper allocation 
workers involved and man-days idle. 

? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 






Cities Affected 


New York City had more strikes and more idleness during strikes 
than any other city, although Detroit had the greatest number of 
workers involved. Next to. New York, which had 263 strikes, was 
Detroit with 113, followed by Chicago (99), Pittsburgh (64), Phila- 
delphia (62), and Cleveland (60). Cities having the Bee number 
of workers involved in strikes were Detroit (48,247), New York 
(31,696), Philadelphia (26,539), Fall River, ee. (21,467), New 
Bedford, Mass. (20,113), and Pittsburgh (14,322). Cities with the 
greatest amount of idleness during strikes were, in order, New York 
(247,598 man-days), Fall River (163,837), Detroit (131, 27 79), Phila- 
delphia (128,053), Pittsburgh (99,054), and Boston (69,790). 

Table 6 shows information for 100 cities which have had 10 or more 
strikes in 1 or more years since 1927. In 1942, 53 of these cities had 
fewer than 10 strikes, 26 had 10 to 14 strikes, 11 had 15 to 25, and 10 
had more than 25 strikes. 

























Tape 6.—Strikes in 1942 in Cities Which Had 10 or More Strikes in / 
1927 to 1942 





{ny Year From 









: | 





| Num- i} | Num- | 
ber of | f--- | Man- || ber of ene | Man- 
to. | strikes seu| cays || Son strikes |. | days 
City | begin- sy idle dur- || City begin- ween TS idledur- 
hae in | |volv ed | ing 1942 || ning in | volved ing 1942 





1942 1942 


Akron, Ohio__._._.__.__-| 13} 4,977) 18,281 || Detroit, Mich______- ae 113 | 48,247 | 131,279 





Allentown, Pa_.........- 6; 1,117| 5,065 || Duluth, Minn.....-..--. 6 325 | 1,183 
Atlanta, Ga_._..-....... 8| 831 | 4,363 || Easton, Pa_..........-.- 2 126 | 178 
Baltimore, 20 | 4,133 | 16,347 || East St. Louis, I]_..---- 14 1,668 | 9,916 
Baton Rouge, La... ._- 1 65 | 325 || Elizabeth, N. J- serene 4 821 | 6,113 
Bethlehem, Pa___.....-. 6| 414) ee 3 224; 1,030 
Birmingham, Ala_...____| 9| 1,546 4,677 || Evansville, Ind___--_--- 4/ 1,114/ 1,346 
Boston, Mass......_-__-- 29 | 7,402| 69,790 || Fall River, Mass_....._.| 21 | 21,467 | 163,837 
Bridgeport, Conn... - 2 | 30 | 58 | Dee, weeee.... .........- 13} 1,571 5, 370 
Buffalo, N. Y...........- 18 | 4,455 | 18,494 || Fort Smith, Ark......... 4; 23) 1,259 
Camden, Ni yee Laden! 7} 1,708 | 11,541 || Fort Wayne, Ind________| 1 | 4 8 
Canton, Ohio._...._____- 7 | 635 | 1,403 || Gary, Ind_.-........- Ra! 5 | 3,298 9, 490 
Chat Seem assis 9 | 2,124 5,955 || Hartford, Conn______-- 6 1,120 2 o— 
hicago, T Silos 99 | 12,645 | 59,97 Haverhill, Mass-_-_------ 8 5, 511 36, 3 
Cincinnati, Ohio_______- 20 | 4,038 | 16,485 || Houston, Tex__..___---- 6 332 rool 
Cleveland, Ohio__..____. 60 | 13,877 | 31,012 || Huntington, W. Va___-- 10 937 15, 071 
Cc olumbus, ae 12| 1,833 10, 540 || Indianapolis, Ind_--.----- 10 491 2, 354 
Dallas, Tex__.____ pee 3 | 1 ee | 6,114 || Jackson, Mich.__-.-.--. 13 | 5,044 13,256 
Dayton, a 5 | 2,279 || Jersey City, N.J_..--.- 17 | 1,356 8, 332 
Dearborn, Mich._..._--- 5 | 7,652 | 8, 876 ] Johnstown, Pa__._...-.-- 14 | 6,128 | 12,889 
Denver, Colo. ____. vat 8| 583 2,003 || Kansas City, Mo . 22 | 3,707 | 13,664 
Des Moines, Iowa. _____- 10 | 1,043! 9,592 || Knoxville, Tenn. 9! 1,407! 15,222 
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TABLE 6.——Strikes in 1942 in Cities Which Had 10 or More Strikes in Any Y. 
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rF Tom 


1927 to 1942—Continued 





Num- 


| ber of 
strikes 
begin- 
ning in | 
1942 


Lancaster, Pa 
Lawrence, Mass_. = 
Long Beach, Calif... 
Los Angeles, Calif _. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass___. 
Lynn, Mass.. il 
Memphis, Tenn. . 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Mobile, Ala 
Muskegon, Mich__. 
Nashville, Tenn 
Newark, N. J 

New Bedford, Mass 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La 


New York (Greater) ae 
Norfolk, Va_____. 
Calif. (East 


Oakland, 
Bay area) 
Paducah, Ky 
Passaic, N. J__.. 
Paterson, N. J___. 
Pawtucket, R. I_. 
Peoria, Il. : 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa. _- 
Portland, Oreg 


workers 


Num- 

ber of | Man- 
| days 

| idle dur- 


volved | ing 1942 





| 
1} 


|| Providence, R. I 


Num- 
| ber of 
| strikes 
| begin- 
| ning in 
| 1942 


City 





Reading, Pa 
Richmond, Va 


| Rochester, N. Y 


:. * =e 
| St. Louis, Mo 


| Shamokin, Pa____- 


| Terre Haute, Ind_____- ; 
|| Toledo, Ohio____________| 


| Waterbury, Conn 


St. Paul, Minn 
San Diego, Calif.______- 
San Francisco, Calif. __- 
Scranton, Pa 

Seattle, Wash._......____| 


South Bend, Ind____- > 
Springfield, Il_..___- 
Springfield, Mass 
Tacoma, Wash__________| 


., *. & sae 
Washington, D. C_______| 





Wausau, Wis 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Wilmington, Del 
Woonsocket, R. I 





ever, involved 1,000 or more workers. 


Workers Involved 


The average number of workers involved in the 2,968 strikes begin- 
ning in 1942 was 283. In 1941 the average was 551. Half of the 1942 
strikes involved fewer than 80 workers each. One strike in 16, how- 


The sizes of the strikes in each 


industry group are indicated in table 7. The six strikes in which more 
than 10,000 workers were involved are as follows: 


Textile mills, New Bedford, Mass____-.-..._..-.---- 
Mass 
Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co., Pon- 


Textile mills, Fall River, 


tiac, Mich. 


Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., Mobile, 


Ala. 


Western Cartridge Co. and East Alton Manufactur- 


ing Co., East Alton, IIL. 
D 


Approzim 
number of 
workers involved 


Month strike 
began 
February - 


March__-_ 5. 000 


400 


September , 800 


September-__---- , 509 


October _ , 800 
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Tas: 7.—Strikes Beginning in sat: Cone by Number of Workers Involved and 











—— { 
Number of strikes in which the number of workers 
involved was— 




































































































































Median} 
a of work’ — en = or 
Industry group ber of |of work- P 
strikes |'ers ine }6and | 2% | 309 | 250 | $00 | 1.000 | 5.0001, oon 
| | volved — under|under under |under under under, and 
| 100 | 250 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 10, 000) Ver 
All industries: 
OO ESE = a ies 2, 968 80 473 |1, 131 619 345 224 161 q 6 
Percent..---------- wee----2--- 100.0 |_.....- 15.9 | 38.2 | 20.9 11.6| 7.5] 5.41 03] 0.2 
Manufacturing | 
Food and kindred products. -__---- ; 178 69 31 76| 39 16 11 _* oe ee 
rh © manufactures... .......-- 9  )} = 2 3 1 2 1 
Textile-mill products___---....-- 198 154 15 65 41 39 23 12 1 2 
Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar | 
Ss ke ane Ss aatie - sore wh 175 62 33} 7 43 16 7 4 
Lumber and timber basic products | 88 85 7; #0] 22 12 4 3 
Furniture and finished lumber 
products... ...-.--.--.---.----.-- 92 72 16 37 a7 4 6 2 
paper and allied products. __- | 44 132 2 18 12 4 5} 3} 
Printing, publishing, and allied | | 
industries. -- - - seco] 34 28 13 ll 2 3 2 | 3 | 
Chemicals and allied products. 67 84 6 34 13 8 4 of wl 2 
Products of petroleum and coal... _| 8 == 2 3 |) ae ~~ 3 
Rubber products......__-___..__- Me Ry ee ‘ae Ob SL el | 
[eather and leather products.--.-_| 87 40; °° 8| 2%] 20) 4] 15] 4]-----] 
Stone, clay, and glass products____. 116 104 9} 44| 27] 2 Se | soon 
Iron and steel and their products__ 330 150 24; 110 85 58 30 23 | 
Nonferrous metals and their prod- | 
cane veinneanaiaryaaliastatall 71 10} 100| 2] 18| 6| s8| 8 
Machinery (except electrical) _____- 130 150 | oi: Bi = 26 10 | 7 | 1 | 
Electrical machinery _- 46 108 5 16 | 4 9 | 6 | 7S 
Transportation equipment ‘(except 
"SESE 65 | 158 7 18} 12 4/ 12} 9 | 2 | 1 
Automobiles and automobile equip- 
Sir icds62-~-- 0 4-o0---, 2 ' 50; 200) 3] 15] 10 Sik 2h ee a 1 
Miscellaneous manufacturiag  in- 
SS N.S 33 | 7 
Nonmanufacturing 
Agriculture, womed and fishing _. 100 1 | 
Mec...) 13) Sa} mi st) | ss] : 2; 3) 
a epeapase eenas 239 55] 52] 114] 41! 16] 10 6 | 
Pac o-~ na onnn~pns~s 260 35| 86/ 116|/ 30) | 9 8 
Finance, insurance and real estate- 23 25 8 8 5 as 1 | 
Transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities___.____- 221 51 57 | 92 32 19; 14] 7 
Services—personal, business and | 
other... . | 130 40; 37) 65; 16; 6| 1] 4 1 
Other nonmanufacturing industries 39 8 | 1 1 | 












Sex of Workers 


Approximately 83 percent of the workers involved in strikes during 
1942 were men and 17 percent were women. About 64 percent of the 
strikes were confined to men, in 2 percent of the strikes only women were 
involved, and in 34 percent both men and women were involved. 


Number of Establishments Involved 


A little more than three-fourths of the strikes in 1942, includin 
percent of the total workers involved, were confined to single estab sh. 
ments—that is, one factory, one mine, one shipping dock, one con- 
struction project, etc. About 16 percent of the strikes, including 
approximately one-fourth of the total workers involved, were spread 
among from 2 to 10 establishments; and 6 percent of the strikes, includ- 
ing 16 percent of the workers involved, extended to more than 10 
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establishments. About 54 percent of the total idleness during < jk, 
resulted from the single-establishment strikes, 23 percent re Jteg 
from the strikes involving from 2 to 10 establishments, and the sam, 
proportion of idleness resulted from the strikes extending to mor: thay 


10 establishments. 
l) 
TaBLe 8.—Strikes Ending in 1942, by Number of Establishments affil 





orgs 


Strikes | Workers involved! Man-day. idj pro’ 


| 





Number of establishments involved | Per- Ses | neg 
Number | cent of | Number | cent of| Number = ent case 

total | | total to lis 
| } } i ( ISp 


| 


assh 


852, 340 | 100.0 | 


Total 4, 739, 378 


1 establishment Dees 2,382 | 78.5 | 503,380) 59.1 | 2,554,553 
2 to 5 establishments : 387 | 12.7; 170,763 | 20.0 969, 466 
6 to 10 establishments ; 3.0 | 39,940 | 4.7 104, 807 
11 establishments and over 76 | | 138,257 | 16.2) 1,110,552 





Duration of Strikes 


There were 3,036 strikes which ended in 1942. The average strike 
lasted 12 calendar days. About 15 percent of the strikes lasted only 
1 day; 85 percent lasted 2 days or more, 58 percent lasted 4 days or 
more, 39 percent continued for a week or more, 8 percent continued 
for a month or more, and 3 percent lasted 2 months or longer. About 
19 percent of the total workers involved were idle only 1 day; 81 
percent were involved in strikes which lasted 2 days or more; 49 
percent were in strikes of 4 days or more; 31 percent were out for a 
week or more; 4 percent were out for a month or more; and 1% percent 
were idle 2 months or longer. 


TaB_e 9.—Duration of Strikes Ending in 1942 





Strikes | Workers involved | Man-days idk 
Percent 
of total! 


Duration of strikes 


| r Percent . Percent ' 
pone of total | Number of total Number 





Total ' , .| 3,086 ’ | 4, 739. 378 | 





1 day 463 4 j . 6 | 158, 896 

2-3 days nee: SUS .5 | 273, 457 | 2.2) 557,240 | 

4 days and less than 1 week lal ae 570 | 8 1 | 508, 765 

1 week and less than 1 month ja 615 | : ‘ .9 | 1,117, 930 | 

44 and less than 1 month 336 | ; .0 | 836, 513 | 
155 ; 2 2. 667, 827 | 
33 








1 and less than 2 months 
107, 879 


2 and less than 3 months dedeia | , 7 ; 
3 months or more. oe is linens " = 784, 328 





The 1942 strikes were shorter, on the average, than in any recent 
year. Compared with the average duration of 12 calendar days in 
1942, the average duration was 18 days in 1941, 21 days in 1940, and 
23 days in 1939. Workers involved in strikes during 1942 were ii(le 
5 working days on the average. In 1941 the average was 9.8, in 1{40) 
it was 11.6, and in 1939 the average was 15.2 working days. hie 
comparatively short duration of 1942 strikes was largely the resilt 
of the effectiveness of Government agencies and union officials in 
getting the workers back on the job, leaving the disputed issues to ¢ 
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ett ed through negotiations, arbitration, or by decision of the War 
Labor Board. 
Labor Organizations Involved 


table 10 the strikes ending in 1942 are classified according to the 
fl ation of the labor organizations involved. Ordinarily the “labor 
organization involved” is a local union which calls the strike and 
provides leadership throughout the dispute in conducting settlement 
negotiations and all activities connected with the strike. In some 
cases, however, unorganized workers strike and in the course of the 
dispute organizers or officials of a local union provide leadership and 
assistance | in settling the dispute, in which case such a union is re- 
carded as “involved” in the strike. 
~ With the outbreak of war in December 1941, organized labor, repre- 
sented by leaders of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, pledged a policy of no strikes 
for the duration of the war. The major labor organizations have 
kept this pledge in that they have not sanctioned or approved strike 
action by their affiliated organizations. However, they were not 
always able to control the actions of their members and local unions. 
Many of the 1942 strikes. were unauthorized, being spontaneous 
stoppages originating among the rank and file of the workers. Others 
were called by the local union officials without the approval of their 
national organizations and, in fact, some were called against the 
advice and counsel of the national organizations. 

Since so many strikes were unauthorized in 1942, and unions to 
which the workers belonged disclaimed any responsibility for them, 
the propriety of regarding those unions as involved may well be 
questioned. Moreover, in most cases of spontaneous and unau- 
thorized strikes, officials of unions whose members were on strike, 
quickly stepped in to arrange settlements and get their members 
back to work with the least possible interruption to production. 
However, there is some justification for regarding a union as involved 
in a strike even where the local membership strikes without authori- 
zation, and the strikes are so classified in table 10. 

Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor were 
involved in slightly more than half (53 percent) of all strikes ending 
in 1942. These strikes included 40 percent of the total workers 
involved and accounted for 46 percent of the total idleness during 
1942 strikes. Unions affiliated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations were involved in 34 percent of the strikes, but these 
included 45 percent of the total workers involved, although they 
accounted for a smaller proportion (39 percent) of the total idleness. 
Two rival unions, mostly A. F. of L. and C. I. O., were involved in 
nearly 3 percent of the strikes which included about 6 percent of the 
total workers involved and accounted for 7 percent of the idleness. 
Unions affiliated with neither of the two major labor organizations 
were involved in nearly 4 percent of the strikes. In several of these 
strikes the United Mine Workers of America were involved after 
their withdrawal from the C. I. O. in October 1942; in some the 
Mechanics Educational Society of America and the Brotherhood of 
Shoe and Allied Craftsmen were involved. No other unaffiliated 
unions were involved in as many as 5 strikes during 1942. 
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Tape 10.—Strikes Ending in 1942, by Affiliations of Labor Organizations 





| Strikes | Workers involved | 





Labor organizations involved 


| | | 
Percent | number | Percent | w ; 
of total | Number | of total | Number 








— 


Pow, eFB 8 
me OMe wll oO 


Total 














Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Unaffiliated unions 

Railroad brotherhoods 

2 rival unions 

Company unions 

No organization 

Not reported 


| 
American Federation of Labor 








' Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Causes of Strikes 


The causes of strikes are many and varied and the issues in any one 
dispute may be numerous and complex. While such factors as wages, 
hours, collective-bangaining relations, etc., are the underlying issues. 
many strikes occur because of the human element and the lack of skil| 
or good faith in conducting negotiations. In our vast industrial 
system, hundreds of agreements on disputed issues are reached daily 
without resort to force or coercion. For every dispute which develops 
into a strike, there are hundreds which are settled without strike 
action. 

Obviously it is impossible to evaluate the human elements entering 
into strike causes, and it is realized that a classification of the major 
economic factors over which individual strikes occur gives only a partial 
indication of their true causes. Nevertheless, a classification of such 
issues furnishes the best possible, if not the only, available approach 
to the problem of industrial disputes. The Bureau attempts to 
examine and evaluate the issues involved in each strike and classifies 
the disputes according to what appear to be the major issues. The 
results of such classification of 1942 strikes appear in table 11. 

Wage increases were the outstanding demands in 1942 strikes, more 
than 40 percent of all strikes centering in such issues. Many of the 
wage strikes went to the National War Labor Board for decision. 
Wage and hour questions were the primary issues in 47 percent of the 
strikes and important issues in an additional 17% percent. More 
than 60 percent of the total workers involved, and approximately 7) 
percent of the idleness resulting from strikes, in 1942, were connected 
with the strikes in which wage and hour questions were important 
issues. A substantial number of strikes, classified in table 11 as ‘‘other’ 
under the major heading of wages and hours, were disputes relative to 
overtime pay, as, for example, the application of overtime rates for 
Saturday and Sunday work. 

Union recognition, closed or union shop, discrimination, and otlier 
union-organization questions were the major issues in 14 percent of tlie 
strikes and were important issues, along with wage and hour questions. 
in the additional 17’ percent. Union rivalry and _ jurisdictional 
disputes constituted about 5 percent of the total strikes, including 
8 percent of the total workers involved, and accounted for abou 9 
percent of the total idleness. 
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TaBLe 11.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Ending in 1942 





Strikes 'Workersinvolved| Man-days idle 





Major issue | | 
Ixy | Percent) ,-; 'Percent) ,; Percent 
| Number of total penned of total | Number | of total 


4,739,378 | 100.0 
2, 068, 760 43.5 
1, 664,462 | 35.0 
73, 937 1.6 
34, 981 

9, 652 
285, 728 
1, 240, 478 
521, 628 





| 
100.0 | 852,340 | 1 


428, 991 | 
310, 963 
13, 328 | 
7, 522 
3, 220 
93, 958 
103, 945 
32, 197 


All issues 








3, 036 | 

Wages 8 1, 423 | 
Ww 

| 
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Qe 
OD 
to OO 


ASAPACAANO SOWA WOOwIR oH CoMwuwn 


Wag ease SR a ee 46 
Wage increase, hour decrease 40 
Hour increase 8 | 
Otner ° | 

Union organization, wages and hours 
Recognition, wages, and/or hours 
Strengthening bargaining position, wages, 

and/or hours : 
Closed or union shop, wages, and/or hours- -- 
Discrimination, wages, and/or hours. ----.---| 
Other 

Union organization 
Recognition 
Strengthening bargaining position. ------.-.---. 
Closed or union shop. - - -- 

Discrimination 


we 





mo 
mre Omow- 


7,7 
49, 280 
13, 83 
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76 
7 
855 
86, 988 
27, 679 
7, 443 
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16, 700 | 
31,075 
4,091 | 
| 158, 097 | 
63,112 | 
75, 400 
13, 487 
6, 098 | 
74, 319 | 
7,047 
58, 316 
8, 956 | 


vs 
whe, 
DODO OUI 


— & Orb 
-_ 


2 Other working conditions 

Job security 

Shop conditions and policies 

Work } 

Other Sas acces igi at bed Secelltands 
Sympathy, rivalry, and jurisdiction --- 

Sympathy 
Union rivalry or factionalism 
i ch as mnecignentbin 





» 3B, 
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| Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


In table 12 the strikes, workers involved, and man-days of idleness 
in each industry group are classified according to major issues 
involved. The data are based on strikes beginning during the year 
instead of, as in table 11, on strikes ending in 1942. 
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Industrial Disputes 
Results of Strikes 


Q. the basis of detailed reports obtained from the companies and 
ynious involved, and neutral third parties in many cases, the Bureau 
attempts to evaluate the results of each strike, classifying it as sub- 
stantially won, compromised, or bringing little or no gains to the 
workers, depending on the degree of success achieved by the workers 
in obtaining what was demanded. Such a classification is, of neces- 
sity, based on the immediate and apparent results at the end of the 
strike in most cases, although where strikes are submitted to arbitra- 
tion or to a Government agency for decision, the Bureau attempts to 
follow the cases until the final decisions are rendered. 

Table 13 indicates that slightly more than a third of the strikes 
ending in 1942 resulted in substantial gains to the workers. Settle- 
ment on a compromise basis accounted for a similar proportion, and 
about 17 percent resulted in little or no gains for the workers. The 
results of the remaining strikes were indeterminate or were not 
reported when the records for the year were closed. Many of the 
latter were awaiting War Labor Board decisions. About 31 percent 
of the total workers involved gained substantially what was de- 
manded, 41 percent shared in the compromise settlements, and 9 
percent gained little or nothing. The successful strikes accounted for 
24 percent of the total idleness, strikes settled on a compromise basis 
accounted for half of the idleness, and 11 percent of the idleness re- 
sulted from strikes in which the workers were unsuccessful. 





















Tasie 13.—Results of Strikes Ending in 1942 















Strikes | 






Workers 
involved 






Man-days idle 
















Result 







| Percent} Percent Percent 
Number | of Number | of Number of 
total total total 









Total iak fe)  @ 036 | 100. 0 | 852, 340 | 100.0 | 4,739, 378 100. 0 

















Substantial gains to workers nm L 051° | 34. 6 | ~ 261, 253 | 30.7 1, 125, 602 23.7 r 
Partial gains or compromises______. - 1, 058 34.8 | 352, 364 41.3 2, 365, 410 | 49.9 
Little or no gains to workers _- 515 | 17.0! 76,000 | 8.9 519, 280 | 11.0 
Jurisdiction, rival union, or faction settle- 

ments __ . pow Le pues ok 4 159 5.2 67, 272 7.9 415, 795 8.8 
Indeterminate __ se = ie 33 Lit oe 2.3 41, 224 9 
Not reported !- ; Een std siteniait “ous 220 7.3 | 75,724 | 8.9 272, 067 | 5.7 


| 












! Most strikes in this group are awaiting decisions of the National War Labor Board or other agencies 
to which they were submitted for settlement. 










There was a tendency toward compromise of wage-and-hour issues, 
whereas union-organization issues were to a larger extent definitely 
either won or lost. Of the strikes in which wages and hours were 
important issues, about 36 percent were won, slightly more than 40 
percent were settled on a compromise basis, and 14 percent were lost. 
About 40 percent of the strikes primarily over union-organization 
matters were substantially won, 24 percent were compromised, and 
27 percent lost. (See table 14.) The same general pattern can be 
observed in the proportions of total workers involved in strikes over 
these issues, although the percentages varied somewhat. 
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Tasie 14.—Results of Strikes Ending in 1942, in Relation to Major Issues 





} —_ 
| Total Strikes resulting in— 














Major issue Substan-| Partial | Little or 
: - tial gains | gains or | no gains 
| Number) Percent to compro- | to ther 





| workers | mises | workers 



























Strikes | Percent of strikes 

Pour B- n eae 
All issues. _- 3, 036 | 100. 0 | 34.6 | 34.8 | 17.0 rT 
Wages and bours.___- ' 1,423 | 100.0 36.1; 40.0] 136 0 
Union organization, wages, and hours_.__._ | 531 | 100.0 36.5 | 43.0 | 14.9 5 
Union organization.-_.................-. - 412 100. 0 40.0 | 24.0 27.2 Rs 
Other working conditions a 497 100. 0 35. 0 32.6 | 25. 6 hs 
Sympathy, rivalry, and jurisdiction _ tie 173 100. 0 |) er = 1.7 95 4 





Workers 


i, SS ; 
































Wages and hours.................--- aon 100. 0 30.3 | 48.7 | 7.4 13 
Union organization, wages, and hours__. 103. 045 100. 0 31.8 | 53.8 6.1 2 
Union organization... __- = EMAIL 86,988 | 100.0 47.7 29. 6 11.1 
Other working conditions ..-....-| 158, 097 100. 0 35. 4 38.9 17.8 | 

Sympathy, rivalry, and jurisdiction “ae S ee | 74,319 100. 0 yy Serer 5 | . 





| | | 








' Includes strikes awaiting decisions of the National War Labor Board and other agencies, as well as 
those involving rival unions and questions of jurisdiction, the results of which cannot be evaluated in term: 
of their effect on the welfare of all workers concerned. 








In table 15 the 1942 strikes are classified according to their results 
and duration. Generally speaking, the proportion of successful 
strikes from the workers’ viewpoint was greatest, and the proportion of 
unsuccessful strikes was least, among strikes which lasted less than 
one-half month. While only 17 percent of all strikes were unsuccessful, 
over 30 percent of those lasting 2 months or longer resulted in little 
or no gains to the workers involved. Although over a third of al! 
strikes were substantially won, less than 18 percent of those lasting 
over 3 months resulted in substantial gains. 



























TaBLe 15.—Results of Strikes Ending in 1942 in Relation to Their Duration 
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Number of strikes resulting | Percent of strikes resulting 
in— | | In— 
a . 
Sub- | | | Sub- | po: 
= Little | Partial) Little 
Duration of strikes | Total | _ gains | or no | Total | — gains | or no 
gains ain Mo. Other'| | — A nto. Other 
i p « pro- work- a ~ pro- Wwork- 
—_ mises | ers | _ mises | ers | 
| | | = 
— — | a | | ; 
DINE seclawtskdnsieeel __...... 18,086 | 1,051 | 1,058 515 412 100.0 | 34.6 34.8 17.0 | 13. 
1 day. __......| 43 | 17%6| 140| 74| 73| 1000] 380| 302] 160 158 
ao | under 3 days__ --| 808 298 290 118 102 | 100.0 36.9 35.9 14.6 12 
4 days and less than " week_ ..| 570 201 206 80 83 | 100.0 35.3 36. 1 14.0 14.6 
1 week and less than 4 month 615 210 217 104 84 | 100.0 34.1 35.3 16.9) 1s 
4 and less than I month____. 336 101 125 71 39 | 100.0 30.1 37.2 21.1; 11. 
1 and less than 2months....../ 155 47 48 41 19 | 100.0; 30.3) 30.9) 265) | 
2 and Jess than 3 months. -___.. 33 8 12 10 3} 100.0| 24.2) 36.4/ 30.3) 9 
3 months or more. _..........- 56 10 20 17 9; 100.0, 17.9) 356) 304) 6 























! Includes strikes awaiting decisions of the National War Labor Board and other agencies, as well as ' 
involving rival unions, —— and other questions, the results of which cannot be evaluated in | 
of their effect on the w of all workers concerned. 
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As in duration, so in number of workers involved, the proportion of 
successful strikes tended to be greatest among the smaller disputes; 
tha’ is, those involving fewer than 250 workers. However, over 28 

ercent of the smallest strikes—those involving fewer than 20 work- 

ers--were lost, as compared with 17 percent of all strikes. The pro- 

rion of compromise settlements was greatest among the larger 
strikes. In fact, the general tendency was for the small strikes to be 

uite definitely either won or lost, whereas more of the larger strikes 

were settled on a compromise basis. Strikes involving more than 
5.000 workers were too small in number’ to indicate any definite 


pattern. 


Taste 16.—Results of Strikes at in 1942 in Relation to Number of Workers 
n 


















































volved 
Number of strikes resulting | Percent of strikes resulting 
in— | imn— 
: Sug Saas a a 
Sub- , : | Sub- | = ee 
2 —s Partial) Little |Partial) Little 
Number of workers involved | Total —_ gains | or no | Total | stam | gains | or no | 
* or gains | ; or gains | ’ 
om oa to | Other! 0. | a to | Other! 
_| pro- | work- _| pro- | work- 
i mises | ers —_ | mises | ers 
Se ue 2 ae 
EL Ma tsheddudbisccocuss 3,036 | 1,051 | 1,058 515 412 | 100. 0 34.6 34.8 17.0 13. 6 
6 and under 20..............-. 489| 177| 119| 138 55 | 100.0 | 36.3 | 243/ 22 | 11.2 
20 and under 100. _.........--.- 1, 163 420 396 211 136 | 100.0 36. 2 34.0 18.1 11.7 
100 and under 250__..-.....--- 630 242 224 86 78 | 100.0} 383) 35.6/ 13.7] 124 
250 and under 500_.........--- 348 107 141 34 66 | 100.0 30.7 40.5 9.8 19.0 
500 and under 1,000 __.... ...--- ° 228 58 90 36 100.0 25. 4 39.5 15.8 19.3 
1,000 and under 5,000--_...._-- 163 42 82 10 29 | 100.0 25.8 50.3 6.1 17.8 
5,000 and under 10,000__..._._- Q 2 | 2 aa Sr aeee rt ane) 46.6 I....... 33.3 
10,000 and over...........-.--- 6 3 Re ae 1 | 100.0 50.0 33.3 loneoe = 16.7 








! Includes strikes awaiting decisions of the National War Labor Board and other agencies, as well as those 
involving rival unions, jurisdiction, and other questions, the results of which cannot be evaluated in terms 
of their effect on the welfare of all workers concerned. 


Table 17 indicates the ways in which strikes ending in 1942 were 
settled. By far the largest proportion (62 percent) of the strikes were 
settled with the assistance of Government officials or boards—a larger 
proportion than in previous years. These strikes included 71 percent 
of the total workers involved, and accounted for three-fourths of the 
total strike idleness. Company and union representatives negotiating 
directly settled one-fourth of the strikes, including 22 percent of the 
workers involved and accounting for 16 percent of the total idleness. 
Nearly 1 strike in 10 was terminated without any formal settlement, 
in which cases the strikers returned to work on the employers’ terms, 
the business was discontinued, or the strikers were replaced with new 
workers. 

Of the 1,880 strikes terminated with the assistance or action of 
Government agencies, 1,408 were settled through conciliation methods 
and 121 were settled by arbitration through agencies other than the 
National War Labor Board; 349 went to the War Labor Board for 
settlement. In two cases the strikes terminated when operations were 
taken over by the Federal Government These cases involved the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad in Illinois, and the General Cable 
Corporation at Bayonne, N. J. 


22619—43——_10 
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The railroad strike began December 28, 1941, when the cor pay, 
refused arbitration in a dispute with the Brotherhood of R». |roqj 
Trainmen and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and EF) sino. 
men over pay rates and seniority rules. About 100 workers wep, 
involved. The dispute was submitted to the National War . abo, 
Board in February 1942 and the Board ordered the parties to ett; 
it by arbitration. The unions agreed, but the company refuse, anq 
on March 21 the Director of Defense Transportation, und: ) 
Executive order from President Roosevelt, took over the oper ition 
of the railroad. 


TaBLe 17.— Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in 1942 





Strikes | Workers involved; Man-day 
| — | - 


Agency by which negotiations toward settle | 
ments were carried on Percent| Percent 
Number of Number of | Number 
| total | | total 


| 
| 


All agencies ; 3,036 | 100.0} 852,340 | 100.0! 4,739,378 


Employers and workers directly 73 21, 969 
Employers and representatives of organized 

workers directly f 24.9 | 187,791 ? 3, 466 
Government officials or boards | 62.0 | 603,979 . 3, £51, 117 
Private conciliators or arbitrators 1.4 | 8, 311 , 184 
Terminated without formal settlement 278 9.2) 45,870 5.4 | 344, 864 
Not reported . as 478 , 3, 778 





In the General Cable case, about 750 workers, many of whom 
were members of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
conducted a 3-day unauthorized strike in August in protest against 
a War Labor Board decision refusing to grant a 10-percent increase 
in Wages. The Secretary of the Navy was ordered to seize the plant 
under terms of an Executive order. This was done, and a repre- 
sentative of the Navy Department was appointed as local manager. 
The strikers returned to work immediately, production was resumed, 
and in about 5 days the plant was returned to company management. 


POODOD 


STRIKES DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1943 


PRELIMINARY estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics show 
for the first 3 months of this year 665 strikes, 204,000 workers in- 
volved, and 850,000 man-days idle during strikes. The number of 
strikes increased each successive month but the number of workers 
involved and the amount of idleness were greatest in January and 
least in February. 

The number of strikes and the number of workers involved were 
somewhat greater than in the corresponding quarter of 1942 but less 
than in the first 3 months of 1941. Idleness during strikes was sub- 
stantially less than in either year. The ratio of strike idleness to 
available working time during the first quarter of 1943 was two-thirds 
as great as in the corresponding quarter of 1942 and approximat:ly 
one-fifth as great as in 1941, 
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kes in the First Quarter of 1943, with Comparative Figures for 1941 and 1942 
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; ie 
| Strikes beginning in Man-days idle during 
period period (all strikes) 














Period Percent of 
Workers available 
involved working 

time 





Number 






Number 













el pels eee ee 90, 000 450, 000 0. 06 
210 42, 000 170, 000 02 



















February - - cer ereceeeeocececece --<-- j 
oS 2 OR SGN ee ~vegbetsbesal 260 72, 000 230, 000 .03 
Total, first quarter of 1943 1__ ee i 665 | 204.000 | 850,000 || _. 04 
First quarter of 1942.................- dkeo--t .- al *- one oe ll; CO 
eee ay 845 | 282,043 | 3,356, 173 19 








First quarter of 1941__-._..--- : 








_—_ 


i Figures for 1943 are not final but subject to change as later information is received 





POPGOH 


ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, MARCH 1943 


THE United States Conciliation Service, during March, disposed of 
1,512 situations involving 709,473 workers (table 1). The services 
of this agency were requested by the employers, employees, and other 
interested parties. Of these situations 113 were strikes and lock-outs 
involving 57,863 workers; 803 were threatened strikes and controver- 
sies involving 403,842 workers. During the month 242 disputes were 
certified to the National War Labor Board, and in 51 cases other agen- 
cies assumed jurisdiction. The remaining 303 situations included 
investigations, arbitrations, requests for information, consultations, etc. 










Taste 1.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, March 1943, 
ry Type of Situation 












Workers 


N be 
Number Involved 





Type of situation 








OR RAR RRR or asic i> a Sa 
EE a a er ae ee Tad oe, 1 332 
OPE a SF PR age 685 281, 750 


















Controversies... eT EE ar Or: 
I Pe ae Shee as 303 43, 055 
RT Ph SESE ET RS NE EE I 76 | 6, 213 
CE SE ae J 10 21, 541 
he RE Se ae 8 ee 88 9,814 
Requests for verification of union membership. Diets ttabutad baa 2 190 
Requests for information ___.__._............--- a ea 10 17 
ERT BERGE LPS ; eres? 64 288 

] services of Commissioners.__......._.___- EEX 32 4, 962 
omplaints ORE Safe Cc, SE ke ree . 21 30 
Disputes referred to other agencies during negotiations___. i 293 204, 713 
To National War Lahor Board __._____________-. a 242 177, 779 
To National Labor Relations Board__._.._.._..______________________. 32 22, 453 
To other Federal agencies. a a ths 11 1, 927 
To Wage Adjustment Board... == eS SE 3 1, 120 
To nongovernmental agencies......._____- SEEN RIS EES me 4 1, 28 

1 10 









Teen nn ce dacellactunsceons- 












' During the month 96 cases involving 51,941 workers were adjusted, subject to arbitration or approval 
of the wage provisions by the National War Labor Board. 
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The facilities of the Service were used in 27 major industrial ‘\¢|q, 
such as building trades, and the manufacture of foods, iron and steq) 
textiles, etc. (table 2), and were utilized by employees and emp oven. 
in 47 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico (table °) 


TABLE 2.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, March 1°13, | 
Industries 7 


All St 





—_——, 


Alaba: 

Industry Arizor 

Workers | Num-/| Workers | Num- | Workers ‘Arka 

involved ber | involved ber involved Califo: 

. Colore 

: ; Conneé 

DD RINNE 2.2... coca. ccsdscausoccoecs 303 | 43,055 | 1,512; = 709, 473 Dela 

. —— —— Distri 

Agriculture. -. ecccnces 3 12 10 9, 5462 Florid 

Building trades sisthdatacitn 10 467 47 7, 031 Georg 
Chemicals “8 abeietind 7 14 4, 398 14, § 

Communications. Ce one 100 11 | 7.9 Idaho 

Domestic and personal_-___. A ochieie al 957 ® Illinoi 

Electrical equipment. .------- -aaeae 9 | 113 7 India 

iin satitentidt hth nin veincnonpyiers | 1, 062 5 





—, 


Disputes ~ | Other situations | Totai 
| 














Furniture and finished lumber____- 302 
Iron and steel Be A BAS 2, 441 
Leather_....__. ; ie teniienncieaiteiad 936 
i . 393 | 
Machinery ..... 
Maritime. __. 

Mining. _..._. 

















Motion pictures 
Nonferrous metals 
Paper. 
Petroleum 
Printing ...____- 
Professional 


Stone, clay and glass 
Textile_. 

Tobacco 

Trade 

Transportation 
Transportation equipment 
Utilities / asenean 
Unclassified _............-. 

















Industrial Disputes 
3.—Situations Disposed of by riey ~ States Conciliation Service, March 1943, 


981 





Disputes | Other situations | 


Total 





Num- 
ber 


Workers 
involved 


Num- 


Workers 
involved 


| 
Num- | Workers 
ber | involved 





Arizona 


California 
Colorado-- 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


District of Columbia_- 


Florida 
Georgia 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


North Dakota 
Ohio. 


Pennsylvania......_____ 


Puerto Rico 


: 


666, 418 


43, 055 


1, 512 | 


709, 473 

















10 
6 
6 

95 

10 

20 
1 
5 
7 
4 
6 

91 

43 

19 
4 

10 

29 
2 

1] 

30 

96 

14 
7 

34 

12 
5 
2 
4 

60 
3 

28 
5 
1 








1,979 
3, 064 
1,170 








on 


B3 co 00 





HK AIAAaOeeK ww wwe 


206 
i9l 


1 
4, 192 











8 3, 255 
7 1, 171 
121 55, 844 
13 21, 182 
22 23, 720 
1 85 
12 8, 150 
14 2, 442 
6 400 


8 4, 851 
80, 285 
16, 695 
9, 830 
1, 624 
6, 789 
5, 063 
757 

12, 278 
13, 332 


14 a 


51, 088 
8, 156 
4, 145 

10, 605 

979 

2, 148 
1, 838 
834 
40, 327 
240 





70, 356 
916 

42 

61, 801 
749 

1, 466 
68, 464 
59, 462 
3, 778 
2, 624 


7, 289 
3, 236 
2, 398 
2, 415 
5, 664 
17, 305 
3, 376 
6, 727 
1, 107 
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WAGES IN SOUTHERN CANE-SUGAR REFINER IEFs 
WINTER OF 1942-43 ' 


Summary 


THE straight-time hourly earnings of workers in a comprehensiy: 
group of occupations in southern cane-sugar refineries amounted to 
46.9 cents during the winter of 1942-43. Approximately three-fourths 
of these workers, however, were employed in occupations in which thy 
average earnings were less than this amount. 

The survey of wages in southern cane-sugar refineries was under. 
taken by the Bureau of Labor Statistics at the request of the National 
War Labor Board. The plants covered by the Bureau’s survey com- 
prise the greater part of the southern division of the industry. Wage 
data relating to typical pay-roll periods during the winter of 1942-43 
were obtained by a trained field representative of the Bureau from 
pay-roll or other plant records. 


Some Characteristics of the Industry 


According to the latest available information,’ there are 26 cane- 
sugar refineries operating in the United States. Eleven of the 26 
refineries are distributed along the upper Atlantic Coast from Balti- 
more to Boston, 2 are on the Pacific Coast, and 2 are in midwestern 
States; 11 refineries are in southern States.~ The Bureau’s survey 
covered 8 of these 11 southern refineries. It is estimated by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics that cane-sugar refineries in the country 
as a whole employed approximately 12,000 wage earners in December 
1942. 

The cane-sugar refining industry is largely dependent upon the im- 
portation of raw sugar. The crisis in shipping, resulting from th: 
war, and the necessity for consumer rationing have lowered consider- 
ably the average daily melt of the refineries, and, as a consequence. 
employment has been reduced to its lowest level since 1933. uring 
1942, the average monthly labor force was approximately 12 percent 
below the 1941 level and approximately 9 percent below the 193! 
level. California refineries, having access to Hawaiian raw sugat. 
were least affected during the past year, but southern and northeastem 
refineries, which rely largely upon Caribbean sources of supply, were 
compelled to decrease their combined melt by more than 40 percent. 
TM 





on Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Wage Analysis by Joseph W. Bloch under the direction « 
outy. 

? Economie Factors Bearing on the Establishment of Minimum Wages in the Sugar and Related Pr: iu: ts 
Industry. Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Di\'s! 
December 1942, p. 7. 

3 Idem, p. 29. 
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NATURE OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH 


T|.. sugar industry in the South, particularly in Louisiana, consists 
o, ‘wo fairly distinct branches—the manufacture of raw sugar from 
sugarcane and the processing of raw sugar into the refined product 
familiar to all. This report is concerned primarily with the refining 
of sucar. but as three of the refineries covered by the Bureau’s survey 
also operated raw-sugar mills, some discussion of the relationship 
between mill and refinery may be desirable. 

Almost all the sugarcane grown and processed into raw sugar on 
the United States mainland is found in Louisiana. Domestic produc- 
tion of raw sugar, although increasing in volume, fills a minor portion 
of domestie needs, and some of the Louisiana refineries situated in the 
heart of the cane-growing area are dependent upon other sources to 
maintain capacity production. Sugarcane in Louisiana is harvested 
during a short winter season, and the cane, since it cannot be stored, 
must be processed quickly into raw sugar. Hence, the raw-sugar 
mills have a period of intense activity at the harvesting season. 
Processing of raw sugar is a seasonal industry and may therefore, under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, employ workers for 56 hours a week 
for not more than 14 weeks a year without payment of time and a half 
forovertime. Sugar refineries, on the other hand, operate throughout 
the year with moderate monthly fluctuations in employment. 

Three Louisiana refineries operated sugar mills during the pay-roll 
period scheduled. In its later stages, the processing of cane into raw 
sugar greatly resembles refining operations with respect to mechanical 
techniques, occupations, and wage rates. Consequently, the data 
for similar mill and refinery operations are not separated in the tabu- 
lation of earnings by occupation given in this article. Workers 
engaged in reprocessing cane pulp for fertilizer and other uses, how- 
ever, were excluded from the study, as were also plantation laborers. 

Among southern sugar refineries, no conversion to direct war pro- 
duction was evident at the time of the survey. All of the eight re- 
fneries covered were engaged primarily in the production of refined 
sugar. A very small proportion of value of output in each refinery 
was made up of byproducts such as blackstrap molasses or syrup. 

































LOCATION AND SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENT 





The Bureau’s survey covered six refineries in Louisiana, one refinery 
in Georgia, and one in Texas. Of the Louisiana refineries, two were in 
the New Orleans metropolitan area and four were in the sugarcane- 
growing area within a radius of 50 miles of New Orleans. The Georgia 
refinery was situated in the outskirts of Savannah. With the excep- 
tion of this latter plant and the two New Orleans refineries, all of the 
refineries covered in the survey were in nonindustrial communities 
with populations of less than 10,000. 

The eight sugar refineries employed 4,239 workers during the pay- 
roll period scheduled. This figure includes workers in raw-sugar mills 
operated by three refineries, but excludes workers engaged in reproc- 
essing cane pulp for fertilizer and other uses. Four establishments 
employed from 250 to 400 workers; in the other refineries the number 
ranged from approximately 650 to over 900 workers. 
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LABOR FORCE 


The labor force in southern sugar refineries was composed pre. \omj. 
nantly of male workers at the time of the survey. Although larg. pyro. 
— of the male workers were employed in relatively uns < ‘||, 
aboring jobs in which physical stamina is important, the overwhe’ ino 
prosennennnt of male workers can probably be attributed in part ( 
abor-supply conditions in the areas in which the refineries are sity: sted 

Female workers, who constituted approximately 12 percent o/ th. 
labor force, were generally employed as packers. One refinery ep. 
ployed no women, while two others pao sary a negligible number. 
One of the refineries outside of Louisiana recently engaged women as 
machine tenders in processing operations. Three of the seve. re. 
fineries employing women reported identical male and female entrance 
rates. 

Substantial proportions of the workers employed by southern refip- 
eries were Negroes. In all plants as a whole, colored workers consti- 
tuted 45 percent of the labor force at the time of the survey; in individua| 
plants the proportion ranged from 31 to 74 percent. Few Negroes were 
employed as machine tenders or in other semiskilled or skilled jobs. 
No refinery reported a differential in entrance rates based upon color. 

Eligible workers in five refineries were represented in collective bar- 
gaining by local industrial unions affiliated with the C. I. O. In one of 
these refineries, the machinists were represented by an A. F. of L. 
union. Three refineries were nonunion establishments. 

With the exception of the two refineries situated within the New 
Orleans metropolitan area, southern refineries provided housing and 
other facilities to a substantial portion of their employees. No 
attempt was made in this survey to estimate the increment to income, if 
any, of the workers who had the use of these facilities. 

With the exception of a small group of female workers repairing 
bags on piece rates in one refinery, all workers covered by the survey 
were paid on a time basis. 

Overtime at the rate of time and a half for hours in excess of 8 per 
day or 40 per week was paid by six of the eight refineries. Two 
relatively small Louisiana refineries paid overtime premium rates only 
after 40 hours a week. As mentioned previously, sugar mills are per- 
mitted to operate 56 hours per week before the payment of overtime 
at punitive rates becomes compulsory. 

At the time of the survey, all refineries were operating on a multishift 
basis, two refineries maintaining two shifts and six operating three 
shifts. Typically, extra-shift work was rotated among a portion of the 
labor force. Approximately two-thirds of the workers in all refineries 
participated in shift rotation, the remainder of the plant personnel 
constituting a regular day force. A wage differential for extra-shift 
work was paid in only one refinery; in that plant, all workers who 
comprised the rotating shift force received a differential of 2 cents an 
hour for work on any of the three shifts. 


Earnings by Occupation, Winter of 1942-43 


The accompanying table shows average hourly earnings, exclus ve 
of punitive overtime pay and shift differentials, for 3,266 workers or 
77 percent of the total number of workers employed by the eight 
southern refineries during the pay-roll period gdied. Chief among 
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the workers for whom data are not shown are the salaried personnel 
and workers in occupations found in fewer than four of the eight 
refineries surveyed. 

Occupational rates obtained from each of the refineries exhibited 
similar characteristics, the most significant of which was a heavy con- 
centration of workers at or near the common-labor rate. Occupational 

atterns, however, differed among the eight refineries, as evidenced 
hy the variations in the number of plants covered by the combined 
occupational rates in the accompanying table. Dissimilar occupa- 
tional structures are, of course, not unusual among plants of unequal 
size. In this particular instance, the extremely low level of wages 
prevailing in two Louisiana refineries exerted a disproportionate 
influence On some combined occupational rates, and no influence at all 
upon others. To a certain extent, proper balance was maintained by 
eliminating occupations represented in fewer than four refineries. In 
short, although the data shown in the table reflect actual earnings in 
each occupation listed, the rates of some occupations, canthonlaite in 
the lower range, appear to be slightly out of line with relation to rates 
of other, more representative occupations. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings, as indicated in the table, 
ranged from 37.3 cents for samplers to 87.4 cents for machinists. 
As a whole, the workers averaged 46.9 cents an hour. The concentra- 
tion of workers at the lower end of the range is clearly evident; ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the workers were employed in occupations 
yielding, on the average, less than 46.9 cents an hour. Except for 
skilled maintenance workers, only sugar boilers, liquor men, and work- 
ing foremen averaged more than 60 cents an hour. Female workers, 
represented adequately in only one occupation (packers—small bags 
and boxes), earned an average of 40.8 cents an hour. 





























Average Hourly Earnings! in Selected Occupations in Eight Southern Cane-Sugar 
Refineries, Winter of 1942-43 

























































) 
lar Num-| Aver- | , Num-| Aver- 
Num- | * ber age | | — ber | age 
Occupation of | hourly | Occupation of of | hourly 
lants! work-/ earn- | plants. work-| earn- 
'P rs ings || | ers | ings 
| 
All workers_.___. STE eee | 8 | 3,266 | $0.469 || Liquor men____--._____...-. | 5| 16 | $0. 626 
‘| Loaders and unloaders_.-----| 5| 160 435 
Bag sewers, packing. ....._.| 6 24 | .446 || Machine adjusters and re- 
<< i 6 30 . 448 ie ale ie ig a 8 | 64 . 628 
5 5 741 || Machinists__._____- neetes-os| 8 | 30 . 874 
Blow-up men___.__..______- si .536 | Melter operators.._....___. ee . 456 
Carpenters...._._____- para, 7|  16| .694 || Mingle operators......... - 8 25| .420 
Centrifugal operators _ _ ____- | S| 237] .502]|) Mixermen..-............-- ae 19| .437 
Char-filter tenders... __ | 4] 14| .504|| Mud-tank operators.....| 6] 41] .435 
Checkers and weighers____ _- 7 57 =  {  — Settee 8| 61 459 
Crane and derrick operators. 5 11 .484 || Packers: | 
SaaS 7 69 . 430 | Large bags ree 7 76 . 449 
Blectrisiams................- 6 17 . 728 || Small bags and boxes _-_| 7| 2336 . 408 
Evaporator men___._______ 8 26 .564 | Pilers and stackers______- . 5 41 . 449 
Filter packers............__. 6 31 .463 || Pipe fitters................- 6 14 . 805 
Filter-press operators _.____- 8 29| .457 || Pumpmen.................- 5) 44] .415 
Firemen, boiler. ____..__.-.- 5| 31] .564 || Purification men__.________- 7/ 22] .461 
Firemen, kiln____...____. li i «}°= (ll Reta 6| 43/ .373 
Foremen, working._________| 8} 108) .605 || Storeroom clerks... .......- | 8 16| .488 
Granulator operators... __- 8 | 22; .518 || Sugar boilers............___- 7| 56| .759 
Helpers, maintenance... _. 8| 77 | .481 || Tankmen.__............ -| 6| 48] .398 
Janitors, sweepers, and | Truckers, hand --_--------- 7/ 109 . 402 
SE phiednn-scsacces- 8| 158/| .397 | Truckers, power. ......_. 6 53 - 462 
Laborers: | Watchmen................. 7 84 . 457 
Maintenance.___._____. 7| 680| .447 || Water tenders............. 6 29 . 546 
Processing and packing. 7 299 . 431 | EP 4 6 775 
Receiving and shipping. s 496 .444 | | 











' Excluding extra overtime pay and shift differential premiums. 
' These employees were women. 
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SALARIES OF HOSPITAL STAFF NURSES, OCT\ BEp 
1942 ! 


AN ANNUAL cash salary of $981 was found by the Am icy, 
Nurses’ Association, in October 1942, to be the median among || ;- 
general staff nurses receiving full maintenance (room, boat 4); 
laundry) in hospitals of the United States other than Federal hos. ital. 
Nine percent of these nurses received under $800, 21 percent inde, 
$900, 60 percent from $900 to $1,099, and 20 percent, $1,100 or mor, 

Of the 26,520 general staff nurses covered by the survey, 42 percep; 
received full maintenance, 45 percent partial maintenance, and ): 
percent no maintenance. For 11,819 nurses who received only partia) 
maintenance, the median cash salary was $1,144; 19 percent receive 
less than $1,000 per year and 44 percent $1,200 or more. 

Hospitals in 33 States reported that some nurses were paid cas), 
salaries only, with no maintenance. The median annual cash salary 
of 86 percent of the nurses who received no maintenance was $1 ,20j) 
or more; in 15 States all nurses who received no maintenance got tha 
much, and in Minnesota 40 percent received at least $1,200. |) 
one State—Pennsylvania—no salaries as high as $1,200 were reported 
and in Massachusetts only 22 percent of the nurses were receiving as: 
much as $1,200. 

In the questionnaire used by the American Nurses’ Association, al! 
salaries of $1,200 or more were grouped together, and consequenth 
the survey did not disclose the maximum salaries received. However 
for nurses on partial maintenance, salaries of $1,620 and $1,740 wer 
reported in California; and cash salaries of at least $1,200 were re- 
ported for all general-duty nurses in the District of Columbia, for 94 
percent in California, 85 percent in Arizona, 82 percent in Oregon, 7s 
yercent in Washington, and for over 60 percent in New York, Rhode Is- 
andl and Utah. On the other hand, none of the nurses in the re- 
porting hospitals in Kentucky, New Hampshire, and Oklahoma 
received as much as $1,100. 

Table 1 shows the median annual salaries of 26,520 general staff 
nurses, by State and geograpbic division, as reported in October 1942 

The granting of cash allowances to nurses living outside the hospita! 
was reported by 392 institutions, which stated that such allowances 
usually covered room only. The median amount allowed was $144 
with a range of from $60 to $420. For the country as a whole, the 
middle 50 percent of all allowances for room ranged from $120 to 
$180 per year. Cash allowances for various combinations of room 
board, and laundry were reported by 98, or one-fourth, of the 392 
hospitals. Only 23 granted an allowance supposed to cover full 
maintenance, the amounts ranging from $240 to $600, with a median 
of $360. 


} Data are from American Journal of Nursing, official magazine of American Nurses’ Associatio: 2 
National League of Nursing Education (New York), March 1943. 
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_—Median Annual Salaries of 26,520 General Staff Nurses in Hospitals, as of 
tober 1942 
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400 we 
Full maintenance | Part ae meatal | No maintenance 
rea) State | —_—_ 
| 147 | Median . | Median ; | Median 
‘ | » = » - 
« ‘ | Number salary | Number | salary Number salary 
_ Git wags) Fah Ae SPS 11 ae Paes eee Ge. ad. i 
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Salary increases were provided for by 758 hospitals, or 80 Percent 
of those reporting on this point, 525, or 55 percent, saying tha: thoy 
granted increases at regular, stated intervals and 25 Percen' tha: 
increases were given irregularly, depending upon merit, tenure, o, 
demand for nurses in their particular localities. Some Fave increases 
at the end of the first year’s service and none thereafter, some «| the 
end of the first and second years of service and none thereafte and 
others at the end of the first and second years and also at some {itu 
time. The number of hospitals granting specified increases a: {hp 
end of 1 year and at the end of 2 years is shown in table 2 


TABLE 2.—Number of Hospitals Granting Various Amounts of Salary Increase «1 End 
of 1 Year and 2 Years of Service, Respectively 





| 
| Atend of 1 year | At end of 2 years 


Amount of increase ?cacnene 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
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Wage and Hour Regulation 








POPPSEPOOIIOI DIDI DDD IDI III I ID II DIDI DIDI DIDI ODDO DIGI DIO D DIDI ODDO DODO OOF 


MINIMUM RATE UNDER FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT 


Cooking and Heating Appliance Industry ' 









4 40-CENT hourly rate of pay became effective on April 12, 1943, 
for workers engaged in the cooking and heating appliances manu- 
facturing industry, by order of the Administrator of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Employees engaged in interstate commerce or the 
production of goods for interstate commerce in this industry are sub- 
ject to the minimum-wage provisions if they perform any of the 
operations involved in the production of cooking and heating equip- 
ment and appliances and any parts and accessories of such products, 
including foundry operations required to produce iron castings, the 
fabrication and surface treatment (including enameling) of sheet metal 
and castings parts, and the mounting and assembling of the parts. 














PPPPIIOR. 


WAGE DETERMINATIONS UNDER PUBLIC CON- 
TRACTS ACT 


Knitting, Knitwear, and Woven Underwear Industry 
BY DETERMINATION of the Secretary of Labor, the prevailing 


minimum wage in the knitting, knitwear, and woven underwear 
industry for work performed under public contract on and after April 
20, 1943, was established as 40 cents an hour or $16 for a week of 40 
hours.? For the purpose of the determination, the industry is defined 
as follows: The manufacture, dyeing, or other finishing of any knitted 
fabric made from any yarn or mixture of yarns, and the manufacture 
of knitted towels and cloths; the knitting from yarn or manufacturing 
from knitted fabric of knitted garments, sections of garments, or 
garment accessories (except gloves, mittens, hosiery, belts manufac- 
tured from purchased knitted fabric, and any product the manufacture 
of which is covered by the prevailing minimum-wage determination 
of the Secretary for the suit and coat branch of the uniform and cloth- 
ing industry); and the manufacture of underwear and bathing suits 
from any woven fabric. 


Luggage, Leather Goods, etc., Industry 


Under the terms of the Public Contracts Act, 40 cents an hour or 
$16 for a week of 40 hours was determined to be the prevailing mini- 


(‘nformation is from the Federal Register for March 27, 1943 (p. 3757). 
1U. 8, ent of Labor. Division of Public Contracts. Release No. 669-43. 
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mum wage to be paid on and after April 20, 1943, to persons en 
in the luggage, leather goods, belts, and women’s handbag i) 
on Government orders.® 

In the wage determination the industry is defined to ineli ‘|e ¢}, 
following: 

(a) The manufacture from any material of luggage, includin + (hy, 
not by way of limitation) trunks, suitcases, traveling bags. brio/ 
cases, sample cases; the manufacture of instrument cases cover: wit! 
leather, imitation leather, or fabric including (but not by way o/ Jin. 
tation) portable radio cases; the manufacture of small leather goo; 
and like articles from any material except metal; and the manufactyy, 
of women’s, misses’, and children’s handbags, pocketbooks, purses 
and mesh bags from any material except metal; but not the manufge. 
ture of bodies, panels, and frames from metal, wood, fiber, or paper 
board for any of the above articles. 

(b) The manufacture from leather, imitation leather, or fabric 9! 
cut stock and parts for any of the articles covered in paragraph (. 

(c) The manufacture of men’s, boys’, women’s, misses’, and chil. 
dren’s separate belts from leather, imitation leather, or other materia! 
or fabric. 


loved 
‘ust ry 





+ U. 8. Department of Labor. Division of Public Contracts. Release No. 670-43. 
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Labor Turn-over 





LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, 
FEBRUARY 1943 


THE February total separation rate in all manufacturing was slightly 
below the January rate in spite of an increase in the quit rate from 
445 to 4.65 per 100 employees. All the other components which go 
to make up the total separation rate showed declines from January. 
The accession rate in February, though lower than the January rate, 
was nevertheless high enough to offset the separation rate and main- 
tain the level of employment. 

As the supply of experienced workers in the labor market has become 
depleted, firms have found it necessary to hire an increasingly large 
number of untrained and itinerant workers. This resulted in ab- 
normally high discharge rates in both January and February 1943— 
0.52 and 0.50 per 100 employees. Corresponding rates for January 
and February 1942 were 0.20 and 0.29. 

Among the major durable-goods industry groups, the highest quit 
rates were in furniture and finished lumber products (8.30) and in 
lumber and timber products (5.79). These are the only two of the 
durable-goods groups in which earnings averaged less than $30 per 
week. 

Higher-than-average quit rates for all manufacturing industries 
prevailed in 7 of the 11 nondurable-goods groups and in only 3 of the 
10 durable-goods groups. As the war industries are for the most part 
concentrated in the durable-goods groups, this undoubtedly reflects 
the War Manpower Commission directive to men of draft age to secure 
employment in essential industries. 

However, even among the selected war industries, 5 of the 26 had a 
quit rate above the average of all manufacturing—aluminum and 
magnesium smelting and refining, 8.41; and shipbuilding and repairs, 
5.90. 

As a result of a shift in the classification of firms to a current 
war-product basis, and changes in both sample and schedule, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is not able at this time to furnish data on 
a comparable basis for all industries prior to January 1943. It is 
ri ec that data for previous periods will be available at a later 
date, 

Table 1 gives labor turn-over rates for the combined industries for 
January and February 1943, by class of rate, and table 2 gives similar 
data for the major durable- and nondurable-goods groups. 
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Tasie 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Manuf uring 
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Class of turn-over | Janu- Feb- | | | S&P | Octo-| ~~ De. 
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1 Turn-over rates are not comparable to the employment and pay-roll reports issued monthly by th 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, as the former are based on data for the entire month, while the latter refer on}; 
to pay periods ending nearest the middle of the month. In addition, certain seasonal industries, such a: 
canning and preserving, are not covered by the labor turn-over survey, and the sample is not so extensiy; 
as that of the employment survey which includes a larger number of small plants. 


? January 1943 data not strictly comparable with previously released data. Plants have been reclassi. 
fied in accordance with their present product of manufacture. The rates now refer to all employees rathe; 


than to wage earners only. 
3 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 


Tasie 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-over Rates (per 100 Employees) by Major Industr) 
Group, February 1943 
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Apparel and other finished products 
Chemicals and allied products. ---_- 
Food and kindred products. _____-_-- 
Leather and leather — a 
Miscellaneous industries _- cS, 
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1 January 1943 figures rev ised. 
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‘table 3 are given quit rates for strategic war industries for which 
cation of other turn-over data has been restricted. 


TABLE 3.—Quit Rates for Selected War Industries, February 1943 





War industry January 





Aircra! 
Aireralt t parts en Gees... ............... ’ 


Ajuminum and magnesium products 

Aluminum and magnesium smelting and refining 

Ammunition (except smal] arms)....._____.___. 

Communication equipment (except —- 

Electrical — for industrial use - 

Engines and turbines 
Explosives_......---.--.<-...-.----...-.-.-.-. onan ee 

Firearms (60 caliber and under) - Yi 

Guns. howitzers, mortars, and related equipment. 

Industrial chemicals (except explosives) _ - 

Iron and steel foundry products 

Machine tools 

Machine-tool accessories STre4aes 
Metalworking machinery and equipment, not elsewhere classified 
Primary smelting and refining (except aluminum) _- bed 
Kadios, radio equipment, and phonographs_. 

Rolling, drawing, alloying of nonferrous metal ‘(except aluminum) 
Shipbuilding and repairs 

small-arms ammunition 
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| January 1943 figures revised. 
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Building Operations 


BULLDING CONSTRUCTION IN URBAN AREAS (OF 
THE UNITED STATES, MARCH 1943 


THE dollar volume of building construction started in urban areas 
of the United States in March 1943 showed a 72-percent- decreas, 
when compared with the same month of 1942. The 72-percey 
decline in the value of contracts awarded for Federally finance 
building projects in March was accompanied by a similar drop in th, 
value of permits issued for private work. New nonresidential build. 
ing valuations dropped 85 percent, as compared with decreases of 6\ 
percent in new residential building and 55 percent in alterations an 
repairs to existing structures. 

For the thirteenth consecutive month a decline was registered jy 
the total value of building construction work started. Betweey 
February and March 1943 the total valuation of building constructioy 
fell off 15 percent. The increase of 42 percent in the permit valuation 
of private activity failed to offset the 47-percent decrease in the valw 
of Federal contract awards. Valuations for all new nonresidentia! 
building dropped 44 percent, while those for new residential con. 
struction and additions, alterations, and repairs registered gains of 
1 percent and 14 percent, respectively. 


Changes in Coverage and Method 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics revised its methods of summarizing 
reports on building permits. Through January 1943, the figures cov- 
ered a specified number of reporting cities, which varied from month 
to month. Beginning with the February comparisons the data will 
cover all building construction in the urban areas of the United States 
which is defined to include all cities and towns with populations o! 
2,500 or more in 1940. The principal advantage of the change is that 
figures for every month will be comparable since estimates will be 
made for any cities in the urban area which fail to report in a particula 
month. As in the past, the value of contracts awarded by the Fed- 
eral Government for building construction will be combined with in- 
formation obtained from the building-permit reports. The contrac! 
value of Federally financed construction in urban areas was $31,- 
859,000 in March 1943, as contrasted with $60,149,000 in the previous 
month and $112,876,000 in March 1942. 

The valuation figures represent estimates of construction costs mad 
by prospective private builders when applying for permits to build, 
and the value of contracts awarded by Federal or State governments. 
No land costs are included. Unless otherwise indicated, only building 
construction within the corporate limits of cities in the urban are. |: 
included in the tabulations. 
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Building Operations 





March 1942 is summarized in table 1. 








Taste 1.—Summary of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, March 1943 
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Comparison of March 1943 With February 1943 and March 1942 


The volume of Federally financed and other building construction 
in urban areas of the United States in February and March 1943 and 





— 






Number of buildings 





Percentage change 















Class of construction from— 
March Sem 
1943 
February | March 
| 1943 1942 

All building construction 45, 151 | +17.0 —36. 3 | 
New residential ___ -- 12, 777 —18.1 — 53.0 | 

New nonresidential _ --_- 6, 297 +98. 5 —33.7 
Additions, alterations, and 
; 26, O77 +31. 6 — 23. 6 | 


repairs ._-.. 








March 1943 
(in 
thousands 
of 
dollars) 


79, 356 
43, 931 
21, 243 


14, 182 





Valuation 


Percentage change 











from— 

February | March 
1943 1942 
—15.2 | —71.8 
+12] 60.2 
—43.8 —84.8 
+14.0 —55.0 














are presented in table 2. 


of Dwelling, March 1943 


The number of new dwelling units in urban areas for which permits 
were issued or contracts were awarded in March 1943 and the esti- 
mated valuation of such new housekeeping residential construction 








TasLe 2.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by Type 












Number of dwelling units 





--- 


Percent of change 

















Valuation 





| Percent of change 

















Source of funds and type of dwelling | seein from— March 1943 | from— 
|” 4943 en eames «s,s Sees ee 
ie of dollars) : 
| February; March | February; March 
| 1943 1942 | 1943 | 1942 
All dwellings _ - 15, 538 —12.9 —50.7 | 42,224; —1.1 | 61.2 
..--- Se cial 9,337| +52.7| 67.8 27,510 | +575 —72.3 
ss REI eo 6,600/ +41.1| —71.4 20,421! +46.3 —75.4 
2family 1}. SB (HM 1,104} +87.8| —43.8| 2,947 | +89.0 —52.2 
Multifamily ?____- ocala 1, 633 +91.9 —59.0 4,142) +111.9 —58. 4 
Federal............. 6, 201 | —47.1| +143.8 14.714) —41.7 +53. 5 





! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction From Public Funds, March 1943 





The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during February and March 1943 and March 1942 on all construction 
projects and shipbuilding financed wholly or partially from Federal 
funds is shown in table 3. This table includes other types of construc- 
tion as well as building construction, both inside and outside cities 


included in urban areas. 
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Tasie 3.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Con trUction 
Projects and Shipbuilding Financed From Federal Funds, Specified Monti 


[In thousands of dollars] 


es, 





Source of funds 


Total 


War public works 
Regular Federal appropriations 


Federal Public Housing Authority_. 


Contracts awarded and force-accoun( wor: 
ed 


start 








March 1943! 


February 19432 





328, 760 | 


334, 739 | 








2, 992 
289, 743 
36, 025 





9,917 
261. 793 
63, 029 





Mar 





! Preliminary; subject to revision. 
2 Revised. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, MARCH 1943 







THE Bureau of Labor Statistics announced on April 5, 1943, a revision 
of its food-cost index to take account of the 1943 supply situation as 
it affects civilian consumption, and in particular the effects of new 
rationing regulations. The announcement stated: 

“The indexes of retail food costs and of the cost of living for March, 
usually issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics early in April, will 
be delayed until near the end of the month. This delay is caused by 
changes which must be made in the food index because of rationing 
and current short supplies of ordinary foods. 

“Up to this time it has been possible to keep the index of the cost 
of living abreast of wartime market conditions without delaying pub- 
lication. Thus, automobiles, tires, electric refrigerators, washing 
machines, and other articles have been dropped as they went off the 
market. Substitutes, like rayon hosiery, have been put into the 
index. Also, as low-price lines have disappeared and only higher- 
priced goods are sold, the new goods are substituted and the Bureau’s 
indexes show an increase. 

“However, the introduction of rationing for canned foods, meats, 
and fats necessitates more extensive adjustments than can be handled 
in the time ordinarily required for the computation of these indexes. 

“Such radical changes as are occurring in the supplies of foods and 
other commodities compel wage earners to look for substitutes to 
replace or supplement those goods which are no longer available on 
the market. Changes in the prices of these goods must be reflected in 
the index and the Bureau is, therefore, including additional commodi- 
ties such as liver, hamburger, corn sirup, and oatmeal. At the same 
time the Bureau is making adjustments for shifts in population to war 
centers and for changes in the volume of food sold in supermarkets, 
chains, and independent stores. 

“These changes will not affect the level of the index. The index 
is really a price thermometer; that is, it measures the changes from 
month to month in the prices of foods and other items being pur- 
chased by wage earners. It is not a measure of the change in the 
standard of living, which occurs when people are no longer able to 
buy automobiles or as much butter as they want.” 

ecause of the delay incident to the revision the regular monthly 
summary of food prices for March is omitted from this issue of the 

Monthly Labor Review. 
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ELECTRICITY AND GAS: PRICE CHANGES BETY “fy 
DECEMBER 1942 AND MARCH 1943 ! 


Prices of Electricity 


THERE were no changes in costs of electricity for domestic y. 
between December 1942 and March 1943 in any of the 51 cities co: ere) 
in the Bureau’s regular quarterly survey. 


Prices of Gas 


Changes in costs of gas to domestic customers between Deceinbe; 
15, 1942 and March 15, 1943 occurred in 8 of the 50 reporting cities 
These changes were due either to the introduction of new rate sched les 
adjustments for fuel costs, or changes in heating value of the gas. 
list of the 8 cities, classified by kinds of gas served and nature of the 


change is shown below. 
Mized ma iufac- 
tured and natura 
Manufactured gas Natural gas gas 


Rate change_ - ; Lkescaccdodene + ee Pomme. Chicago 
Minneapolis 


Adjustment for fuel costs... Boston. 
Fall River. 
Manchester. 
Portland, Maine. 


Change in heating value of gas Mobile. 


None of the changes in costs of manufactured gas in 4 New England 
cities, caused by adjustments for costs of fuel used in generating the 
gas, exceeded 1.0 percent. Adjustments for March 1943 were at 
lower levels than in December 1942 for Manchester and for one com- 
pany serving about 85 percent of the domestic customers in Boston; 
they were at higher levels for Fall River, Portland (Maine), and for 
about 15 percent of the customers in Boston. Reductions in rates for 
mixed manufactured and natural gas in Chicago and Minneapolis 
were made possible by lower costs for the natural gas piped from 
southwestern fields. The decrease for domestic customers ranged 
from 4.6 percent for 10.6 therms to 20.7 percent for 30.6 therms in 
Chicago, and from 4.3 percent for 10.6 therms to 13.7 percent for 40.6 
therms in Minneapolis. New rates in San Francisco lowered costs of 
natural gas by about 5.5 percent to residential customers. A decrease 
of about 0.5 percent in Mobile resulted from an increase in the heating 
value of the natural gas served in that city. There was a gradual 
increase in the heat content during the year, the average being re- 
flected in prices published by the Bureau for March 1943. 

1 Quarterly reports covering 51 cities for electricity and 50 cities for gas published for March, June, and 


September show changes for the preceding 3 months. The December report presents prices effective 00 
the 15th of December and a summary of all changes during the year. 
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RETAIL PRICES AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL 
DURING 3% YEARS OF WAR 


LEN 






Price Changes, First and Second World Wars 





Use 
ered 





RETAIL prices of coal in August 1939, at the beginning of the war, 
were more than 50 percent above the level of prices in July 1914 when 
World War I began. Although the upturn of coal prices during the 
present war started earlier than in World War I, the increase at the 
end of the first 3% years has not been so great, particularly for 
bituminous coal. The percent of increase for bituminous-coal prices 
between August 1939 and February 1943 was about one-third as much 
as occurred between July 1914 and January 1918, and Pennsylvania 
anthracite ' increased about four-fifths as much as in the earlier war. 
A part of the increase during both wars includes the normal advance 
from summer to winter prices which usually ranges between 3 and 4 
percent. Increases in prices of bituminous coal and of Pennsylvania 
anthracite during the first 3% years of each of these wars are shown 
in the accompanying statement: 
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Percent of increase in retail prices 


Bituminous Pennsylvania 
coal anthracite 








August 1939 to February 1943___-_-------- . 13.9 24. 0 
July 1914 to January 1918_____------- “ee Fl 29. 5 






Price Changes, August 1939 to February 1943 


Coal prices have been under control since the fall of 1941, the 
ceilings being based on prices prevailing in October 1941. The per- 
cent of increase in retail prices during the period from August 1939 
to October -1941, when prices were uncontrolled, and after October 
1941, was as follows: 










Percent of increase in retail prices 


Bituminous Pennsylvania 
coal anthracite 


Uncontrolled: August 1939 to October 1941 (26 months)__- 10.9 17. 6 


- 


Controlled: October 1941 to February 1943 (16 months)_- = 2. 7 5. 5 















TRENDS PRIOR TO PRICE CONTROL 






There were three phases in price trends during the 26 months, 
August 1939 to October 1941: (1) Normal price movements in the 
early months of the war were followed by (2) gradual advances to 
June 1941, and (3) a sharper upturn to October of that year. 

Bituminous-coal prices, including the usual seasonal reductions, 
proceeded normally during the first year and a half of the present 
war. The omission of seasonal reductions in the spring of 1941, 
thereby maintaining winter prices through June, was followed by 
increases during the four subsequent months. The upturn of Penn- 
sylvania-anthracite prices began before the end of the first year of the 
war. lLess-than-seasonal reductions in the spring of 1940 were fol- 
lowed by gradual increases through June 1941 and a sharper advance 
to Gitabes 1941. 


. = _—o shown for Pennsylvania anthracite in this report are based on averages for stove and 
chesthw . 
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A comparison of price increases during the first 22 months f th, 
war (covering the first 2 phases) and the 4 succeeding months is «hoy, 


in the following statement: 
Percent of increase in re: ,i] Dricey 


Bituminous Pennsyleonis 
coal Qn‘ hracite 


August 1939 to June 1941 (22 months) 4.8 
June 1941 to October 1941 (4 months)_____..._____-_- 5. 9 


TRENDS UNDER PRICE CONTROL 


Retail prices of coal were placed under formal contro] in May 194) 
based on levels of prices prevailing in October 1941. Prior to May 
1942, these levels, with minor variations, were maintained by agree. 
ment of producers and dealers. Price changes after October 194 
were mainly the result of local adjustments to remedy inequalities and 
to compensate for higher production and distribution costs. Price 
levels in New England and New York areas normally supplied by sea- 
going vessels were maintained by reducing rates for tidewater ship- 
ments from Hampton Roads, Va., which had increased about 15) 
percent between December 1941 and May 1942, and by arrangements 
whereby the Federal Government absorbed increased costs for all-rail 
transportation. 

Some adjustments were made for bituminous coals in 1942 ip 
localities where mines were operating on a 6-day week; and by Feb- 
ruary 15, 1942, increases in maximum prices to cover the extension 
of the 35-hour week to 6 days, together with increased costs of pro- 
duction after the base period for maximum prices, had been approved 
for all mines in 12 of the 22 bituminous-coal producing districts 
Practically the entire increase for the 6-day week, together with th 
increase in costs of production over the base period, occurred i 
January 1943 in the Pennsylvania-anthracite region. Increases at 
the mine were passed on to the consumers. The statement following 
shows the advances in retail prices at specified intervals in 1941 and 
1942, and in January and February 1943. 


Percent of increase in retai! price: 


Bituminous Pennsylrania 
coal anthracite 


October 15, 1941, to June 15, 1942 (8 months)__________- 0.8 0. 1 
June 15 to December 15, 1942 (6 months) . 6 
December 15, 1942, to January 15, 1943 (1 month) , 5. 2 
January 15 to February 15, 1943 (1 month) , | 


The transportation tax of 4 cents a ton on coal shipped on an¢é 
after December 1, 1942, has become increasingly applicable to retail 
prices as stocks on hand on December 1 have gradually been replaced 


Coal Production’? and Distribution 


The production and distribution of coal have been drastically 
affected by war conditions. Greater-than-normal demands for the 
manufacture of vast quantities of war material by industries norm.|ly 
using coal were increased by the use of coal as a substitute for {uel 
oil and gas in areas where shortages in these fuels resulted in conver=i00 
to coal-burning equipment. To meet these demands the outpu' 0! 
coal in 1942 was only about 6 percent below the peak production of 


2 Source of production figures: Buresu of Mines, U. 8. Department of Interior. 
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678,212,000 tons in 1918. Coals used for household purposes com- 
pris’ about 10 percent of the production of bituminous coal and 65 
ercent of the Pennsylvania-anthracite output. A comparison of the 
roduction of bituminous coal and of Pennsylvania anthracite in 1942 


with that in 1939 follows: 
Production (thousands of tons) 











Bituminous Pennsylrania 
coal anthracite 
SEA OE 51, 487 
a a i aie ee RRL T SS SS 576, 840 59, 961 
Percent of increase in 1942___.____- 46. 1 16. 5 


With increased production came added problems of distribution 
which taxed the already overburdened railroads—particularly for 
supplying the important industrial centers of southeastern Pea 
sylvania and the New York and New England areas normally sup- 
plied by tidewater. Curtailment of coastwise shipping, mainly as a 
result of enemy submarine activity, made all-rail routing necessary 
for much of the coal usually moved by rail to Hampton Roads for 
transshipment by water. In addition, the amount of coal needed in 
this northeastern area was increased by numerous conversions from 
fuel oil to coal because of a shortage resulting from both the sinking 
of oil tankers by submarines and the diversion of tankers for military 
use. 
In order to relieve traffic congestion and to provide a steady flow 
of coal and other materials throughout the year into areas where they 
were needed, domestic consumers in all sections of the country were 
urged in the spring of 1941 to store all or a part of their winter’s 
supply of coal during the spring and summer months, thereby pre- 
venting the development of critical shortages in cold weather. 

This ‘ Buy Early” campaign required readjustment in trade channels 
all along the line from producer to consumer. Many retail dealers 
had to stock their coal earlier than usual in order to fill customer 
orders, and frequently coals from normal sources were not available. 
As a result there necessarily have been some substitutions in the 
types of coals usually used for household purposes in some localities. 









Wholesale Prices 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN MARCH 1943 


CONTINUED advances in prices for fresh fruits and vegetables 
together with higher prices for grains and livestock featured the 
commodity markets during March. The Bureau of Labor Statistic: 
comprehensive index of prices of nearly 900 series in primary markets! 
rose 0.9 percent during the month to a new high, 103.4 percent of the 
1926 average. The index was approximately 6 percent higher thap 
in March of last year and was 38 percent above the August 1939 level. 

Average prices for farm products in primary markets increased 3.2 
percent from February to March. Foods rose 1.5 percent; fuel and 
lighting materials and miscellaneous commodities, 0.6 percent; and 
building materials, 0.2 percent. Chemicals and allied products 
dropped 0.3 percent as a result of lower quotations for alcohol and 
ergot. 

"Prives of raw materials at the wholesale level advanced 2.2 percent 
largely because of the sharp increases in agricultural commodities. 
Manufactured commodities rose 0.2 percent and semimanufactured 
products were 0.1 percent above the February average. 

From March 1942 to March 1943 substantial increases occurred in 
prices for nearly all agricultural commodities. Fruits and vegetables 
advanced nearly 32 percent; dairy products, 20 percent; and grains, 
livestock and “other farm products,” over 19 percent. During this 
12-month period, drugs and pharmaceuticals advanced more than 
30 percent, largely because of increased taxes on alcohol, and coal 
and petroleum products advanced approximately 6 percent. 

Prices for a few commodities declined. Plumbing and _ heating 
fixtures dropped about 8 percent and industrial fats and oils declined 
6.7 percent. 

Led by sharp advances in prices for fruits and vegetables, largely 
apples, onions, and potatoes, and for livestock and grains, average 
prices for farm products rose 3.2 percent in March to the highest 
level since the autumn of 1920. Quotations for onions were up 63 
percent; sweetpotatoes, nearly 58 percent; white potatoes in: eastern 
markets rose from 14 to 20 percent and apples from 15 percent at 
Chicago to 26 percent at New York. Prices for oats and rye advanced 
7 percent, corn and wheat about 3 percent, and barley 1 percent. 
Average prices for cattle were 4 percent higher in March than in 
February, and for hogs, over 1 percent. In addition, quotations were 
also higher for hay, seeds, tobacco, cotton, and wool. 


! The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data for the most part represent prices prevailing in t): 
‘first commercial transaction.’”” They are prices quoted in primary markets at principal distribution 


points. 
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Tie marked advances for fresh fruits and vegetables also contrib- 
uted in a large measure to the increase of 1.5 percent in average 
prices for foods. Quotations for most cereal products were higher. 
\acaroni, rye flour, and oatmeal increased about 5 percent, and corn 
meal 4 percent. Higher prices were also reported for bread at Chicago 
and New York. Quotations for peanut butter and olive oil rose more 
than 11 percent and oleomargarine advanced 4.6 percent. Slightly 
lower prices were reported for butter and for lemons in March. 

Except for a minor increase in prices for wool crepe, quotations for 
textiles were steady. Prices for shoes and for other hides and leather 
products remained firm. 

Market prices for coal and coke continued to move fractionally 
upward and petroleum products, such as fuel oil and kerosene, were 
somewhat higher than in February as a result of Office of Price 
Administration action in raising the ceiling prices. 

Except for continued advances for linseed oil, rosin, and turpentine, 
there were few changes in building material prices in March. 

In the chemicals and allied products group a sharp drop for ergot, 
together with lower prices for alcohol, more than counterbalanced 
higher prices for fatty acids; the group index declined 0.3 percent. 

The level for cattle feed rose 4.3 percent during the month because 
of higher quotations for bran and middlings. 

Percentage comparisons of the March 1943 level of wholesale prices 
with February 1943, March 1942, and August 1939, with correspond- 
ing index numbers are given in table 1. 
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| 
Tase 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 
March 1943, With Comparisons for February 1943, March 1942, ont August |939 I 
[1926 = 100] 
yeu 


0 - 





| | i 
| March | February Percent | March | Percent | August 
Group and subgroup 1943 | 1943S off change | 1942 of change 1939 





All commodities _____- 103.4 | ray 40.9/ 97.6| +5.9| 75.0 


122.8 | 119.0 +3.2 102.8 | +19.5 61.0 

112.2 108. 6 +3.3 93.8 +19.6 51. 
Livestock and poultry _- ; 135. 7 132.8 | 113.8 +19. 2 
Other farm products---___- 117.1 112.6 | 97.9 +19. 6 


Foods_. 107.4 105.8 +11.8 
Dairy products > 113. 2 113.3 : 
Cereal products 93.5 92.2 
Fruits and wegetabtes 115.6 108. 5 
Meats. __. 115. 5 115. 5 
SE ee 96.3 94.5 


— and leather pooanets. ‘ 117.8 117.8 
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iste 126. 4 126. 4 
Hides and skins... __- 116.0 116.0 
ee : 101.3 101.3 
Other leather products 3 115. 2 115. 2 


Textile products----......... 97.3 97.3 
Clothing -. a“ 107.0 107.0 
Cotton goods... . 112.6 112.6 
Hosiery and underwear. _. 70. 5 70. 5 
ae vith 30.3 30.3 
Silk. (‘) (1) 
Woolen and worsted goods 112. 112.4 
Other textile products___-- 97.7 


Fuel and lighting materials____. 
a 
Bituminous coal______ : 
Coke_. : 
ny 

Gas 
Petroleum and products 
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Metals and metal products____- 
Agricultural implements 
Farm machinery. _--___- 
Iron and steel 
Motor vehicles. . 
Nonferrous metals__ ae 
Plumbing and heating _-_. 
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Building materials. _........-_- 
Brick and tile___..__-- 
Cement 
Lumber 
Paint and paint ‘materials. 
Plumbing and heating. --- 
Structural steel__ 

Other building materials _- 
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Chemicals and allied products 
Chemicals ____. 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Fertilizer materials... 
Mixed fertilizers_. 
Oils and fats 
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Housefurnishing oe 
Furnishings 
Furniture 


Miscellaneous 
Automobile tires and tubes 
Cattle feed___. 
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1 Data not available. 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to March 1943 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1942, inclusive, and by months from March 1942 
to March 1943, inclusive, are shown in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 












































[1926 100] 
: Chem- 
Hides! Tex. | Fuel |Metals| puiid-| icals | HOUSe| . | an 
Farm and tile and and in @ fur- Mis- 
Year and month | prod- | Foods | leather metal . | = nish- | cella- | CO™- 
prod- | light- mate- | allied ; . | modi- 
ucts prod- nets i prod- rials id ing NeOuUs | “ties 
ucts & | ucts prod- | goods as 
ucts | 
1926... __| 100.0 | 100.0 | 106.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0! 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
ERE RST 104.9} 99.9] 109.1] 90.4/| 83.0/| 100.5| 95.4] 940!) 943] 826| 95.3 
~— BET eR PO 48.2} 61.0] 729] 549) 70.3] 80.2] 71.4! 73.9] 75.1] 64.4 64.8 
een tt 51.4| 60.5] 80.9] 648] 663| 79.8] 77.0] 721] 75.8] 625] 65.9 
, Fees ya 80.9| 821] 95.4) 715) 762) 87.0) 867] 78.7 | 81.7| 70.5| 80.8 
| 
el aT Ee 86.4 | 85.5 | 10461 76.3 | 77.6 | 95.7 | 95.2] 826 | 89.7| 77.8] 863 
TS 68.5 | 73.6] 92.8) 66.7| 76.5 | 95.7| 90.3 77.0| 868) 73.3] 786 
SR. . csi xaos 65.3| 70.4] 95.6| 69.7] 731] 944/ 90.5] 76.0) 863) 748| 77.1 
1940... 67.7} 71.3 | 100.8} 738] 71.7/ 95.8) 948) 7.0) 885) 77.3] 78.6 
ER, oo Minnetatibine 82.4) 82.7 | 108.3) 848) 76.2) 99.4 | 103.2) 846) 943) 820) 87.3 
CR FRI 105.9 | 99.6] 117.7/ 969)| 78.5 | 103.8| 110.2/ 97.1) 1024] 897| 988 
194 | | | 
Ne i es: 102.8 | 96.1 | 116.7} 96.6) 77.7 | 103.8/110.5| 97.1! 1026)! 89.7/ 97.6 
PO i ace 104.5 | 98.7 | 119.2] 97.7] 77.7 | 103.8| 110.2} 97.1] 102.8] 90.3 98. 7 
May.........._.._..] 104.4] 98.9] 118.8 98.0 | 78.0°| 103.9 | 110.1 | 97.3/ 1029] 90.5] 98.8 
June......_......---| 104.4] 99.3] 1182] 97.6! 78.4 | 103.9] 110.1 | 97.2) 1029] 90.2| 986 
| SO __.-| 105.3 | 99.2] 118.2] 97.1! 79.0] 103.8 | 110.3] 96.7 | 102.8) 89.8] 98.7 
August __. __....} 106.1 | 100.8 | 118.2] 97.3] 79.0 | 103.8 | 110.3 | 96.2} 1027] 8&9) 99.2 
September... _____- 107.8 | 102.4 | 118.1] 97.1 | 79.0 | 103.8 | 110.4 96.2} 1025] 888) 90.6 
October..___....__.- 109.0 | 103.4 | 117.8 | 97.1 | 79.0 | 1038/1104 | 96.2| 1025] 88.6 | 100.0 
November__.__.____- 110.5 | 103.5 | 117.8 | 97.1 | 79.1 | 103.8] 110.1 | 99.5] 1025] 90.1] 100.3 
December... ---] 113.8 | 104.3 | 117.8 | 97.2 | 792 / 1088/1100) 99.5) 1025 | 90.5 | 101.0 
1943 
Ee 117.0 | 105.2 | 117.8 7.31 79.3 103.8 | 109.8 | 100.2 102.5 | 90.7 101.9 
eee... ........- 119.0 | 105.8 | 117.8 | 97.3 | 79.8 | 103.8 | 110.2 | 100.3 | 1026)! 90.9)| 1025 
March._........- _...| 122.8 | 107.4 | 117.8 | 97.3 | 80.3) 103.8| 110.4 | 100.0 | 1026 | 91.4] 103.4 
| 





Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to March 1943 


The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,” “Semimanufactured articles,” and “Manufactured 
products’”’ was shown on pages 10 to 12 of Wholesale Prices, December 
and Year 1941 (Serial No. R. 1434). 
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Taste 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commo. 
[1626= 100] 





| | 
All |} 
All | com- 
ls es com- | modi- 
| enen- bi mod-| ties 
. Raw fac. | ufac- | ities | other 1] Raw | S 
Year and month | mate-| | tured | | tured | other) than || Year and month |mate | oth 
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| ucts | oem prod- || | alae | Ucts | farn 
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foods || 
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| January--__._.-.-- | 92.8 | 100.1 
Ie February______--| ae 6 6 | 92. 9 | 100. . 
jl12. 0 | | 98. 0 100. 5 99. 





Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities dur- 
ing February and March 1943 are shown by the index numbers in 
table 4. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for the 


er but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from week 
to week. 


Tasie 4.—Weekly Index Nurlers of Whelesale Prices by Groups of Commedities, 
Felruary and March 1943 


[1926 = 100] 





. ’ Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | 
Commodity group 7 0. | 3 ’ 6. | 9 20 
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Farm products . ‘ 122. 4 “123. 5 q 121, 2 
Foods .. ee OES te! S 107.1 7. 1 
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Fuel and lighting materials 80.8 
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Trend of Employment and Unemployment 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR MARCH 1943 


THE total number of employees in nonagricultural establishments in 
March 1943 was 38,146,000—2,735,000 more than in March 1942. 
The gain over the month, 188,000, is the smallest February to March 
increase since 1938, reflecting the high level which employment has 
reached. More than 100,000 workers were added to manufacturing 
during the month, which brought the total of wage and salary workers 
in this industry division to its highest point—15,957,000 workers. 

The largest employment increase over the year was in manufactur- 
ing, 2,098,000. In spite of an increase of 41,000 in trade between 
February and March 1943, employment in this industry division was 
379,000 below that of March 1942. 












Industrial and Business Employment 






The number of wage earners in all manufacturing was 13,700,000, 
which represents a gain of 16 percent since March 1942. The gain 
over the month of 91,000 wage earners was the result of an increase 
of 101,000 wage earners in the durable-goods industries and a decline 
of 10,000 wage earners in the nondurable. 

The transportation equipment group, which covers aircraft, ship- 
building, railroad equipment, and some ordnance items, again led the 
other groups in monthly and yearly increases—51,000 and 1,038,000 
wage earners, respectively. Iron and steel, electrical machinery, 
machinery, and automobiles each employed about 14,000 more wage 
— than in February. 

mployment in bituminous-coal mining continued to decline, reach- 
Pe. * evel more than 1 percent below February 1943 and almost 10 
percent below March 1942. The anthracite mining industry employed 
7 percent fewer wage earners in March 1943 than in March 1942. 
However, the working time per week was sufficiently large to cause an 
increase of 11 percent in total working hours over M arch of last year. 
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Tasie |.—Estimated Number of a Earners and Indexes of a Employ. 
ment in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group ' 


[Subject to revision] 





| Estimated number of wage | Wage earnerip. 
earners (thousands) dexes (16: 





Industry group ) ‘ 
March | Febru-| Janu- | March | March | 
1943 ary 1943 ary 1943) 1942 | 193 ary | 





All manufacturing abe oo 2 13,609 | 13,516 | 11,821 | 167.2 
Durable goods. Pht, TS 086 | 7,985 | 7,875 | 6,350 | 223.9 
Nondurable goods. - -. : : Sates 1 | 5,624) 5,641 | 5,471 | 122.5 








Iron and steel and their products. | 1,706 1, 693 1,556 | 173.4 
Electrical machinery ~~ ‘ 676 | 66 511 | 266.2 
Machinery, except electrical. _______- os. . | 1,216 | 1,028 | 232.8 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles | 2,132 j |} 1,145 /1, 375.2 
Automobiles Se AEE Me “SSE SCE, | 642 421 | 162.7 
Nonferrous metals and their products.__.__..._____- 412 373 178.8 
Lumber and timber basic products _ _- Kas 5 | 478 | 545 | 112.9 
Furniture and finished lumber products : 364 | 397 | 
Stone, clay, and glass products 359 | ‘ 374 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures ___- 1, 272 | 1, 298 
Apparel and other finished textile products___.______. 897 | 959 
Leather and leather products_- - - cabal 355 | 392 
Food and kindred products. __- : ors 936 | 890 | 
Tobacco manufactures_.-__- a 94 | 4 95 

Paper and allied products_- 313 | 313 | 309 
| 





Printing, publishing, and allied industries _- 335 338 335 | 333 | 
Chemicals and allied products Snedian , 728 | 722 715 551 | 
Products of petroleum and coal. ....-............-.-- 122 122 123 124 
Rubber products-........... re a 188 185 183 | 146 
Miscellaneous industries RS ee ES FN 398 | 390 | 384 | 356 


| 





| The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and prelin 
nary data for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federa 
Security Agency and are not comparable with data shown in mimeographed releases for December 142 and 
prior months. Estimates and indexes for the period January 1939 to November 1942 comparable with the 
data in the above table are available upon request. 


Public Employment 


Federal employment rose 58,000 in March 1943 to a total of 
3,035,000. War agencies increased employment by 53,100 while other 
agencies added 4,900. The gain was entirely outside the Washington, 
D. C., metropolitan area; employment inside the area showed a slight 
decline. 

During the year March 1942 to March 1943, war-agency employ- 
ment showed a rise of 1,148,000, as compared with a rise in totil 
Federal employment of 1,105,000. Part of the war-agency gain, 
and, conversely, part of the decline of 43,000 in other agencies, were 
the result of a reorganization shifting the U. S. Employment Service, 
the National Youth Administration, and certain other employees from 
the Federal Security Agency to the War Manpower Commission. 

The National Youth Administration showed a net increase 1 
personnel of 600 persons—the result of adding 3,900 persons on the 
student work program and of dropping 3,300 from the war production 
training program. Beginning December 1942, the NYA has been 
operated as a part of the War Manpower Commission. 

In March 1943, the Civilian Conservation Corps retained only 23° 
of the more than 116,300 persons employed a year ago. All were on 
the supervisory and technical staff. 

The Work Projects Administration reduced its staff by 66,600 during 
March 1943 and pay rolls by $4,085,000. The 136,000 persons remain- 
ing on the rolls reflected a personnel cut of 828,000 since March 1° +2. 
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Construction and shipbuilding and repair projects, financed wholly 
or partially by the Federal Government, heave only a slight gain in 
employment from mid-February to mid-March 1943, but during the 
receding year showed a gain of 1,052,000 persons. During March 
1943, projects other than those undertaken as a direct result of the 
war dropped personnel of 4,400, but war projects added 17,700 persons. 
Pay rolls for construction and shipbuilding projects declined 
12,192,000 from mid-February to mid-March, indicating that in 
spite of the employment increase, fewer hours were worked. 

For the regular Federal services, data for the legislative, judicial, 
and force-account employees are reported to the Wesson of Labor 
Statistics by the respective offices; for the executive-service employees, 
data are reported through the Civil Service Commission. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics receives monthly reports on employment and pay 
f rolls for the various construction projects financed wholly or partially 

by Federal funds directly from the contractors and subcontractors, 
and for the NYA, WPA, and CCC programs from the respective 
agencies. 

A summary of employment and pay-roll data for the regular 
Federal services, for construction projects financed wholly or partially 
from Federal funds, and for other F sional programs is given in table 2. 


Taste 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services and on Projects 
Financed Wholly or Partially From Federal Funds 


[Subject to revision] 




























Pay rolls 





Employment 





Service or program 





: 7 a 
March | February; March | March | February March 












1943 1943 | 1942 | 1943 1943 1942 
Federal services: 

Executive !______.. yar 3, 026, 330 | 2,968,419 1, 921, 635 | $559, 414, 300 | $535, 979, 678 | $310, 303, 573 
SR | 2, 245,215 (2, 192, 159 |1, 097,136 | 402, 843, 457 | 383, 229,925 | 174, 852, 336 
Other.____. -...-.----| 781,115 | 776,260 | 824,499 | 156, 570,843 | 152,749,753 | 135, 451, 237 

(“as RE 2,583 | 2,597) 2,509 | 715, 704 | 721, 548 640, 485 

Legislative..................--| 6,119| 6,154 6,339 | 1, 417, 046 1, 415, 145 1, 368, 606 

Construction projects: 
Financed from regular Federal 
epeeeiations _ ere. 2, 194, 366 |2, 193, 293 1, 348, 938 | 455, 522,078 | 468,711,919 | 236, 586, 920 
SS es 2, 124, 377 |2, 119, 096 | 1, 246, 482 | 442, 815, 227 | 454, 871, 507 | 221, 999, 833 
EN 69, 989 74,197 | 102,456 | 12,706,851 | 13,840,412 | 14, 587, 087 

Public housing ?_.............| 87, 010 76,080 | 47,085 | 13,186,759 10,877,735 | 6, 105, 706 

War public works ___.___- 10,835} 10,920; 1.937) 1,430,520| 1,420,234 186, 866 

Financed by RFC+*____. ..| 203,767 | 202,396 | 45,606 | 37,158,620 | 38,480,458 | 8, 032, 756 
es owas _....-| 208,206 | 201,672| 44,355 37, 053,390 | 38,333,809 | 7,838, 747 
NT * 561 | 724 1, 251 | 105, 230 | 146, 649 194, 009 

Other programs: 
National Youth Administra- 
tiom _.........-..-....-...-| 184,321 | 183, 697 | 471,394 | 3,431,287 | 3,377,623 7,152,119 
Student work program.__| 98,000! 94,107 | 248. 130 | 802, 000 770,185 | 1, 681, 192 


War production training | 
6 _..| $6,321 | 89,590 223, 264 


202, 568 | 963, 496 | 10, 203,770 | 14,288,973 | 62, 908, 945 


2, 629, 287 2, 607,438 | 5, 470, 927 


tion projects _.| 135, 934 | 
el 48,364 | 64, 207 317,790 | 2,762,519 | 4,262,391 | 20, 512,613 
4 Other____- Te i ee 87,570 | 138,361 | 645,706 | 7,441,251 | 10,026, 582 42, 396, 332 
Civilian Conservation Corps 239 | 280 | 116, 333 | 47, 889 60,003 | 5,845, 907 





' Includes force-account employees and employees in United States navy yards also included under con- 
struction projects, and supervisory and technical employees also included under NYA, WPA, and CCC. 
: uatates employment on ship construction and repair in private shipyards and United States navy 
yards, 
‘. cinees all Federal housing projects, including those formerly under the United States Housing 
Authority. 

* Includes employees and pay roll of the RFC Mortgage Co. 

. July 1942 the National Youth Administration was considered a training program for war 
work, rather than a work-relief program. Value of maintenance is included in the pay-roll data for March 
142 but excluded from those for February and March 1943. 

* Called the out-of-school work program prior to July 1942. 
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DETAILED REPORTS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND 
NESS EMPLOYMENT, FEBRUARY 1943 


Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


ESTIMATES of civil employees in nonagricultural establishme:ts }y 
major groups are given in table 1. With the exception of the trad, 
and finance-service-miscellaneous groups, they are not comparab| 
with estimates published in the September 1942 or earlier issues oj 
the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable figures for the months 
from January 1939 to July 1942 were given in the October 1942 isi. 
of the Monthly Labor Review. 

The estimates are based on reports of employers to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, on data made available by th: 
Bureau of Employment Security of the Social Security Board and the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, and on information sup. 
plied by other Government agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Civil Service Commission, and the Bureau of the Census 
They do not include military personnel, emergency employment (suct 
as WPA, NYA, and CCC), proprietors or self-employed persons, un. 
paid family workers, and domestics. 

Estimates of employees in nonagricultural establishments by States 
are given each month in the Bureau of Labor Statistics mimeo- 
graphed release on employment and pay rolls. 


TaBLe ].—Estimates of Employment in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
Industry Divisions ! 





Estimated number of workers (in thousands 





Industry division 


February January December | February 
1943 1943 1942 1942 


|——_—__—- —_ -—_— 





Total estimated employment ? vibe 37, 958 | 37, 862 











I ass in iad niapelaenidenainents aie , 851 | 15, 743 
Mining 867 
Contract construction and Federal force-account con- 
REST Ee a) US 1, 470 
Transportation and public utilities 4 3, 463 
Trade... : . 6, 371 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous. .........________-- 2 4, 259 
Federal, State, and local government . 5, 689 | 
| 














' Comparable series, January 1939 to July 1942, in October 1942 Monthly Labor Review. _ 
? Estimates exclude proprietors of unincorporated businesses, self-employed persons, domestics employed 
in private homes, public emergency employees, and personnel in the armed forces. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 152 
manufacturing industries and for 16 nonmanufacturing industries, 
including private building construction, water transportation, and 
class I steam railroads. The reports for the first 2 of these groups 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The figures on water transpo'ta- 
tion are based on estimates prepared by the Maritime Commiss 00, 
and those on class I steam railroads are compiled by the Inters' «te 
Commerce Commission, 
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The employment, pay-roll, hours, and earnings figures for manufac- 
2, mining, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning cover wage earners 
niy, but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurance, and 
hotels relate to all employees except corporation officers and execu- 
tives, While for trade they relate to all employees except corporation 
officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly 
supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover wage earners 
and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting samples 
for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from approxi- 
mately 25 percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyeing and cleaning, 
and insurance, to approximately 80 percent for public utilities and 90 
percent for mining. 

The general manufacturing indexes are computed from reports sup- 
plied by representative establishments in 152 manufacturing in- 
dustries surveyed. These reports cover more than 65 percent of the 
total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country and 
about 80 percent of the wage earners in the 152 industries covered. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

The average weekly earnings for individual industries shown in table 
6 are computed by dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting estab- 
lishments by the total number of full. and part-time employees re- 
ported. As not all reporting establishments supply information on 
man-hours, the average hours worked per week and average hourly 
earnings shown in that table are necessarily based on data furnished 
by a slightly smaller number of reporting firms. Because of variation 
in the size and composition of the reporting sample, the average hours 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings 
shown may not be strictly comparable from month to month. The 
sample, however, is believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually 
all instances to indicate the general movement of earnings and hours 
over the period shown. The average weekly hours and hourly earn- 
ings for the manufacturing groups are weighted arithmetic means of 
the averages for the individual industries, estimated employment being 
used as weights for weekly hours and estimated aggregate hours as 
weights for hourly earnings. The average weekly earnings for these 
groups are now pBremses by multiplying the average weekly hours 
by the corresponding average hourly earnings, and are not comparable 
with figures published. in the November 1942 or earlier issues of the 
Monthly Labor Review. Formerly, weekly earnings for the groups 
were computed by dividing total weekly pay roll by total employment 
without any formal weighting of figures for the component industries. 









































EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL INDEXES, AVERAGE HOURS, AND EARNINGS 






Employment and pay-roll indexes, as well as average hours worked 
| per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings for 
December 1942, and January and February 1943, where available, are 
presented in tables 3, 5, and 6. 

The revised manufacturing indexes and aggregates in tables 2 and 
3 are not comparable with the indexes published in the November 
1942 or earlier issues of the Monthly Labor Review, as a result of 
changes in definitions, a change in the index base period, and adjust- 
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ments in levels. Revised figures for the major manufacturing groups 
are available in ee ed form by months from January 1939 
through October 1942 and for individual manufacturing industries 
from January 1939 through August 1942. 

The figures relating to all manufacturing industries combined, to the 
durable- and nondurable-goods divisions, and to the major industry 
croups have been adjusted to conform to levels indicated by final 1941 
data and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942 released by 
the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 
The Bureau of Employment Security data referred to are (a) employ- 
ment totals reported by employers under State unemployment- 
compensation programs and (b) estimates of the number of employees 
not reported under the programs of some of these States, which do not 
cover small establishments. The latter estimates were obtained from 
tabulations prepared by the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, Which obtains reports from all employers regardless of size of 
establishment. 

Not all industries in each major industry group are represented in 
the tables, since minor industries are not canvassed by the Bureau, 
and others cannot be shown because of their close relationship to the 
war program. Furthermore, no attempt has been made to allocate 
among the separate industries the adjustment to unemployment- 
compensation data. Hence, the estimates for individual industries 
within a group will not in general add to the total estimate for that 
group. 


TaBLE 2.— Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries ! 
























| Number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 
| - 
i 
| 














Industry ? | 
Febru- | Janu- | Decem- | Febru- 

ary | ary | ber ary 

1943 | 1943 1942 1942 

All manufacturing........__..................................--.-.|18,600 © |13,516 13,474 | 11,654 





Nondurable goods___- OL SR SE Ps ee oe tear oe | 5,641 | 5,694 | 5,433 








| | 
ERE SE aE SS ES aE = 7,985 | 7,875 | 7,780 | 6,221 





Durable goods 





1, 693 1, 676 





Iron and steel and their products___.........____-- Ea ee | 1,53 
Blast furnaces, steel] works, and rolling mills_ ee ee --| 823.9 521.9 522. 5 | 543. 2 
i ene ; 84.0 | $2.9 82. 2 68. 2 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings._______. 2! AA a. 18. 5 | 19.4 20. 1 | 21.8 
Tin cans and other tinware_..._.._.__.__.-___---- TRESS | 28.7 | 27.8 28.3 | 43.2 
Wire drawn from purchased rods..._.._.__._.___._..-.-.-.------ 36. 1 | 35.3 35.0 30. 6 
i EE Se SEE eee eee ee eee 32. 1 32. 2 | 32. 3 34.8 
anda. abba bean patianeesasancenss 21.4/ 21.3) 211 21.9 
Tess fencopt edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) -.------- 27.8 | 27.4 | 7.1 27.1 
PS 2 so no onedhbassd 42.8 | 42.3 | 42.1 48.1 
SIRE 2 Tee eee et eee ai 22.8 | 22.0 29.4 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not elsewhere clas- | 

i laa ap Reale ite ERTIES LEER IS ES | $22] 521 52.0 50. 2 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings -__- 58.5 | 57.4 | 56. 7 49.3 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing-__-...........-- | 828) 7.5 77.2 | 77.0 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork - __-__--__- ._--- | 68.7 | 67.4 | 68. 2 | 55.0 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim_______-._-_-.-- ---| U9) 1 11.0 | 10.7 
Bolts, nuts, washers and rivets. _...........-.- inbellp sow enedlhs | 27.7) 27.0 26. 8 24. 2 
SS ee eee) | 308] 39.1 | 38.8) 32. 5 
Wrought pipes, welded and heavy riveted....__.__.__-..-.._.-- | S38: Bi’ we 13.4 
Screw-machine products and wood screws.................---.- | 49.6; 488) 485) 40.8 
Steel, barrels, kegs, and drums____.___._.___......-.- nlachinée 6.8 | 6.9 | 6.8 8.8 

Electrical machinery _-.........- A SIE OS ee eT | 676 661 649 503 

Mach camene eleciviesl.................... Peay poet pete | 1,216 | 1,202 | 1,190 1, 005 
Machinery and machine-shop products-___........_____-- ATs | 472.9) 468.9 465. 4 382. 6 
nn es Seip moeain | 48.5] . B. 7 | 3. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industri: 





Number of wage ear 
(in thousands) 


Industry ? | . 
Febru- | Janu- 
ary | ary 
1943 | 1943 





Durable goods—Continued 


Machinery, except electrical—Continued. 
Textile machinery 
Pumps and pumping equipment. 
Typewriters _ . 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines - “ary 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, domestic.......______| 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment * 


Transportation equipment, except automobiles__............_- 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 


Automobiles 


Nonferrous metals and their soeitasts 
Primary smelting and refining 
Clocks and watches __. 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ ‘findings 
Silverware and plated ware 
Lighting equipment * 
Sheet-metal work 


Lumber and timber basic products 
Sawmills and logging camps : 
en eatubesendas : 


Furniture and finished lumber products.....______- 2 PR Sa aod 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Furniture 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar ‘ 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods........._______- a 
Wood preserving 
Wood, turned and shaped 


Stone, clay and glass products 
Glass 
Glass products made from purchased glass 
ES Oe ae gpeocatwasoncenginese 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery | and related products 
Gypsu 

Ww ilboard, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral wool 





P= 
22 BNosy 
orb ao~m a 


on 4 

BIRKS BERSRse B 
SONWCAH 
De 9 OO 





—_ 
> > 


Marble, granite, slate, and other products. 
Abrasive wheel 


31. 
12. 
10. 
22. 
359 
84. 
12. 
25. 
53. 
44. 
4. 
11. 
9. 
12. 
22. 
22. 


6 
1 
8 
5 
6 | 
3 
| 
6 | 
2 
0 
1 


NAIXABAnworoHe oo 
Owe Dee DOO 


BERo 


Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures 
Cotton manufactures, except small wares 
Cotton small wares 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dyeing and finishing! 
Hosiery 
EN A RRS Rs hc SES CARE Ss 7 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 
Knitted underwear 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and worsted _. 
ET nas in ennadabdedepdcageteccesbesend 
a. wa dieedencccatbbiesomnneneswinetcauteenees | 
Jute goods 7 gempag 
Cordage and tw 

Apparel and other finished textile ee. 
Men's clothing - eae 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear_ 
Underwear and neckwear 
Work shirts 
Women’s clothing 
Corsets and allied garments 
EE ro 2 seat gutintiittnnaseane ee 


si 


eK ODOACCAOCMws 


30 
NKHOORUOO*IWOOW 


VININ 
SIO 
YIN™N 
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Leather 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings SS a SS Tae : 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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2.—Estimated number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries'—Con. 


TABLE 



























































, «, 
Number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 
Industry ? Febru- | Janu- | Decem-| Febru- 
ary ary | ber | ary 
1943 1943 | 1942 | 1942 
Nondurable goods—Continued | 
Leather and leather products— Continued. | 
e0ts Sends co penessecccctenwen cscs eneccese nae sae 197.9 199. 5 203. 9 220. 0 
Leather gloves and mittens_.__.-..............-..-.-.- ne 14.9 14.9 14.4 13.7 
Trunks and suitcases... ..---.......--.- Ne aa 14.5 14.3 15.6 14.3 
food and kindred products_...............-.--..--.---------------| 936 965 1, 018 909 
Slaughtering and meat packing... -----....-....- __--e-----| 177.6| 1852] | 186.8 164.3 
SS A EE tt EBLE ECHL: 20. 0 20. 0 20. 6 18.3 
Condensed and evaporated milk___-...-...--- SE 11.9 11.7 11.7 12.8 
Joe cre@m@..-...----------------- ee cceqeececcceccce . o<e 12.8 13.1 14.3 13.9 
OS a ee eee jamlhetiiaes on mds <# 28.1 27.4 26.8 25.0 
Ee re CREEL vor 20. 9 21.9 21.5 18.4 
Cereal preparations. -__-.-.---- SR eee oP a 9.8 9.8 9.8 8.9 
OO ey ES Oe ee 238. 0 
Sugar refining, cane _---- ine pidioteGindticadeptukadaeed 12.8 12.3 12.5 13.4 
Sugar, beet__---..---- Oe gE ee Re ee ear 5.0 8.6 22.8 3.9 
hah abit ein aod we ctcncwesdnccankuscesé — 58. 0 59.8 64.0 54. 2 
Beverages, nonalcoholic... --.--....----.---- piligiaitaiie 23.8 23.9 24.1 22.3 
Malt liquors -- - -----.------- etecesnnes dnihebenipicegheckinnaal’: - aaa 40. 4 40.8 a7 5 
Canning and preserving__-.-------- ae Se baat ele hiagaineaiiedl 89. 3 95.7 113.6 99. 4 
Tobacco manufactures -_....._- --- sindiiantpiomnel apc daaiab tn eetinbiaats 94 96 99 95 
Cigasetees.........-.--- ee fats cow dadn cedradeeaewnssos 32.9 34.4 35. 6 28. 2 
ae LOR IT ke TES PALI 46.0 46.3 48. 6 52.3 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff_.__......._...---_--- 8.6 8.8 8.7 8.1 
EE ae: 313 309 309 327 
Paper and pulp-.----------- © ae ARE Mees £6 ee EP 150.3 151.1 150. 6 164.9 
Paper goods, not elsewhere classified ___-..._--- gob tepid 49.7 48. 6 48. 0 46. 0 
ER SE ah «06 sceb seb RagesaGnseqesekwbiecss a 10.3 10.1 10.1 10.4 
nash cn nena cabdek ahanmatvldmiwninnintnndtiueh 12.3 12.2 12.2 14. 6 
ent aneedichhddcacecdbadesengensacnbeten 80. 6 78. 5 78. 6 81.5 
Printing, publishing, and ailied industries__._................_..._-- 338 335 342 340 
Newspapers and periodicals----_----- aiGets danidihateh sadncent (an 114.2 118.0 118.4 
Book and job____- ER ge ED PERE BIR Ee 135. 1 132. 6 134. 3 133.0 
Lithographing -_ _ _. Cie > Sea pial dalomse sahentiine 24.8 24.8 25.1 25.7 
Bookbinding. --.......-.--- fared es Pike a3 is Salina 2 oases 28. 6 27.8 28. 0 28.3 
Chemicals and allied products__.____. See 722 715 702 523 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_-_.----.----..-- pmescorsucveube 29. 1 29.0 29.1 32.4 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides ____- ee ee ee 42.8 42.1 41.7 36.7 
NE RE EE ae ee ee 10.5 10.0 10.3 10.3 
SE ES ES ee ae 13. 6 13.7 13.8 15.0 
Rayon and allied products___--_---_-___-- 51.2 51.1 51.1 51.9 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified - 114.6 113.7 111.6} 107.3 
Compressed and liquefied gases _- 6.4 6.3 6.3 | 6.0 
alias pvetekApebrntesorecuessecccassecksee 19. 5 21.0 21.7 | 17.2 
(=e deere aie awocdisiddqusueiiaamiunnn 25.9 21.5 20. 5 | 27.1 
Products of pétroleum and coal____- ate iaccireidiinn so Seed 122 123 124 123 
Petroleum refining _---_---.--- pate SEE HTS = 77.5 77.4 | 78.0 | 77.8 
Se OOROOS., .... .........-..-.....--.- imamate ont 25. 6 | 25.8 | 25.9 | 26.1 
Paving materials... .__- OI AED IT SRR TEES a? 14] 15 2.0 
EI RE EE SRS oe enon achivignagh 9.5 10.0 10.7 9.7 
Rubber a orale octet ed duels sure eduubibninlainbosinieed 185 183 | 180 146 
Rubber tires and inner tubes___----------- patible dita dincsiassbaee 81.7 81.2 | 79.8 | 57.6 
Rubber boots and shoes_.------- ; a Se ee 22. 2 | 22.0 | 21.5 19. 1 
Rubber goods, other_____...----- PEE SE Sees ; 71.9 | 71.1 | 70.0 5.0 
Miscellaneous industries... ...............--.----------------------| 300 384 | = (383 346 
Photographic apparatus... -.........---..-.-------------.--- 27.1 26.3 | 26.0 22. 6 
cian netebdiigdsecaencsnencosmbes 9.4 9.0 | 8. 6 | 8.7 
Games, toys, and dolls__...-....-- PSateaetecescnatescscene } 14.7 14.0 14.8 | 21.6 
Buttons __. ;-) 2 1.6! 126! 13.3 








' Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary data 
for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and are not comparable with data in issues of the Monthly Labor Review prior to March 

. Comparable series for earlier months are available upon request. Estimates for individual industries 
have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security 
Ageney data. For this reason, together with the fact that this Bureau has not prepared estimates for certain 
industries and does not publish wage earners in war industries, the sum of the individual industry estimates 
wil) not with totals shown for the major industry groups. 

_? Unpublished information concerning the following war industries may be obtained by authorized agen- 
‘és upon request: Aircraft engines; aircraft and parts, excluding engines; alloying; aluminum manufactures, 
ammunition: cars, electric- and steam-railroad; communication equipment; electrical equipment; engines 
and turbines; explosives and safety fuses; fire extinguishers; firearms; fireworks; locomotives; machine-tool 
accessories; machine tools; optical instruments and ophthalmic goods; professional and scientific instruments 
and fire-control equipment; radios and phonographs; and shipbuilding. . 

* Number of wage earners revised as follows: Lighting equipmeat, for November, to 21.7. Refrigerators 
Gne refrigeration equipment, for November, to 43.3. 
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[1939 average = 100} 





Indexes of wage-earner 
* employment 
Industry ? 


Jan. | Dec. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. 
1943 | 1942 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 


| 
Indexes of wee! 








All manufacturing ; Pu ; 0) 164.5 142.3) ; 290. 9 2s 
Durable goods___ ___- tet : . 1) 215. 5} 172.3 . 0} 399.9) 30 


Nondurable goods. - .1) 124.3) 118.6 . 8) 184.4 1s 
Durable goods 





| 





J 
bh 


Iron and steel and their products. hae 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and d rolling mills_- 
Steel castings Pea 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. 

Tin cans and other tinware__ 

Wire drawn from purchased Tods 

Wirework. . pis 

Cutlery and ‘edge ‘tools 3______- 

Tools (except aed sane machine tools, files and | 
RES Re. 
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Plumbers’ supplies _- 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not 
elsewhere classified ___- 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus ‘and 
steam fittings __- = 

Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing _ - | 

—— structural and ornamental metal- 
wor 

Metal doors, sash, frames, ne, a and trim 

Bolts, nuts, washers and rivets_- 

Forgings, iron and steel____ -_- 

Wrought pipes, welded and heavy riveted 

Screw-machine products and wood screws. : 

Steel, barrels, kegs, and drums 6) 112. 9 


255.1) 


227. 5) 
231. 7| 
154. 2) 
| 113.9) 
132. 9) 
292. 6) 
68. 0) 
169. 0 


148. 5| 
141. 9) 
137.7) 


77 
© 


MOURA OM 





Electrical machinery 


Machinery, except electrical_- 
Machinery and machine-shop products__- 
Tractors_. , 
Agricultural ‘machinery, pumeemed tractors ____. 
Textile machinery *_ _. ke 
Pumps and pumping equipment. i atlas oa ea 
Typewriters 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, domes- 

tic_. 

Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment 3____- 


5 oBREEBE z 


CONN HMAIe wD S 


SDH 1OD 


' 


~~ 
aSS 
se 
BEE 
222... 9 





Transportation equipment, except automobiles . 1/1302. 2 1259. 2 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts . 2) 136.1) 131.7 


eS ee NS k “2 152. 5} 


Nonferrous metals and their products . 6| 178.1) 176.7). 
Primary smelting and refining ._..........__. . 1) 153.6) 151. 7) 
Clocks and wate ' “ . 5| 127. 2) 126.8 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings _ 1) 115.9) 116. 1) 
Silverware and plated . 94.4) 94.6) . 
Lighting equipment *_-_.._.............-- _.....| 110. 5) 107.8) 109. 5) 1: 1. . 8) 183. 
Sheet-meta] work . 9) 157.2) 158.1) 8) 


Lumber and timber basic products . 8) 116. 7| 122. 5| | 166.9 
Sawmills and logging camps. -.-.-__...-........---- 92.4) 97:9) , .7| 130.9 
Planing and plywood mills 114.9) 119. : } | 167.2 


Furniture and finished lumber products_ ----_____- 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Furniture. 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar 
Caskets and other morticians’ poet: 
Wood preserving _ - 
Wood, turned and shaped 


See footnotes at end of table. 





110. 2) 111. 4) 121.2) 171.8) 165.9 
91.4) . 5} . 5) 131. 4! 
105.9) 1 .8 159.8 
121. 7| 1 2) 193.6 
97. 9) , 102. 7.6| 142.7 
98. 2) 1 f 6) 152.2 
104.1) 1 163. 4| 158.7 
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1_Continued 
—EEE_ 
In fw 
ee ner | Indexes of weekly wages 
Industry ? 
Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. 
1943 1943 | 1942 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 | 1942 
Durable goods—Continued | | | 
Stone, clay and glass products-._.............-.---..- 122. 4) 123. 2) 125.4) 126.7) 179.2) 178.5) 181.2) 159.9 
ES RTE EGLO I PT 121.1) 118.7] 118.0} 125.9] 173.6 168.3] 166.1| 159.7 
Glass products made from waarmee glass. 120. 8) 120. 2) 119.9) 134.3) 164.4) 160.8) 167.2) 159.0 
Cement_...---------..--.-..-.....--...-....--.-| 108. 5} 115.0} 120.8] 114.1] 138.7] 149.9] 156.1] 136.2 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta Dindiditinaedukancgpael 04. 3 98.3) 104.1) 113.9) 137.9) 137.8) 149.7) 141.8 
Pottery and related products. ..................-| 134.8) 135.0) 137. 2) 138.1) 186.4) 185.2) 188.2) 174.9 
i ene | 87.8) 91.5) 95.9) 108.8) 130.1) 129.1) 148.7) 130.7 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral | 
ee ic, os tain ctiett dick mip tees’ wea soeeedil tie | 140.6 138.6) 140.7| 130.5) 215. 4| 214.7) 212.0) 160.5 
ine e ne nt adtinninéchnthepdeewndecenn 101. 6} 101.3) 103. 6) 116. 5) 160.1] 155.9} 157.7! 157.0 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products radial 66. 1| 67. 8| 70.6) 76.1) 76.9) 80.7 .7| 78.9 
0s cin sth inabseedecidnas | 284.8) 277.9) 275.6) 194.6) 453.2) 443.2) 423.3) 264.0 
ist iranian cd debe tn wlenameh on | 138.9) 139.5) 137.1) 136.6) 241.3) 246.6 7. 8 191.2 
Nondurable goods | | 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures___| 111.3) 112.7) 112.5} 113.3) 180.7| 181.8) 180.8) 153.7 
Cotton manufactures, a small wares _.--. ---- | 126.8) 127.2) 128.9) 126.7) 216.1) 215.8) 217.7) 185.6 
Cotsen aumell wares... .................3. sip ae | 127.6) 129.6) 132.5) 131.0) 213.4) 210. 7| 222. 3) 181.7 
Silk and rayon goods. .____.........--... | 81.7) 81.6) 82.7) 85.3) 132.2) 134.4) 133.7) 118.9 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dy eing 
2. 2s nn aged eedeniint su | 117.4! 117.9) 118. 5) 120.3) 207. 2) 207.5) 207.9) 169.1 
Hosiery........-.-.....---.-...-..-..........-..| 77.1] 77.1] 781} 86.1) 108.0] 105.5] 106.5) 98.7 
Knitted cloth____- ee 110.3) 108.8) 109.6) 110.5) 171.6) 168.0 167. 7| 140. 5 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. _..------| 113.7} 110.1} 112. 2) 111.4) 187.9} 180.3) 175.3) 140.5 
EERE FE Se 115.5) 115.7| 117.4! 115.4) 183.7) 185.2) 184.0) 153.4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, incloding woolen 
and worsted___- 108.2} 107.7) 108.7) 107.9) 165.8) 162.2 166. 3} 137.6 
Carpets and rugs, wool __ PR a 93.8) 93.0) 93.0) 103.0) 148.4) 145.0) 145.1) 130.8 
Hats, far feit..........-. lecttetins a 45> ey = 69.0; 69.0) 68.4 82. 9) 115.9} 111.3) 109.3) 110.6 
Jute goods (except a EL eae 0) 114. 2) 128.8) 200.3) 198.0) 196.6) 183.9 
PEEL, . oi ti onecu ckdwsmocesacucvews | 137.9 135. 9) 135.7) 140.1) 223.6) 216.7 221. 9| 194. 5 
Apparel and other finished textile products_______- — 112.0) 112.2} 119.6) 169.3) 155.9) 154.0) 155.1 
REE TR Se ee. 109. 2) 107.7) 107.8) 116.9) 158.5 148.9) 145.7) 150.1 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear________ “LTTTT| 89.5] 90.1] 92.2 102.4 139.6] 136.0| 144.4) 135.3 
Underwear and neckwear....._.__________. 77.3, 73.9) 79.2} 88.1] 127.9) 111.9] 123.0) 120.5 
a ii CE, 138. 2 131. 7| 138. 0) 132.0} 223.3) 213.2) 226.0) 188.1 
es re 92.8) 91.3) 91.1! 101.4) 140. 3 125.0 124. 0| 133. 6 
Corsets and allied <n eR eae Ss 91.5; 91.1) 93.7) 104.6) 133.2) 130.6 130.3) 135.3 
i os oa renting os se : _...| 94.0) 82.9) 72. 6| 105. 9) 135. 9| 103. 2) 75. 7| 119.9 
Handkerchiefs SRS A SE Te | 80.8) 81.6) 81.2) 95.9) 118.1) 115.9) 115.8) 127.8 
Curtains, dra ngs, 6 and bedspreads. _.” __ -_.| 107.5) 107.8) 108.1] 94. 7| 162.0) 161.6) 163.4) 126.5 
Housefurnish other than curtains, etc_ | 144.7) 147.7) 152.7) 109.4) 228.9) 238.2) 239.2) 129.1 
Textile bags_- Dino tiesend bs tame cathy a take ane 136.4) 141.2) 139. ‘| 134.3 “tn 203.9) 203.4) 163.8 
| | | 
Leather and leather products......______. 102.4} 103.1) 104.9) 110.7) 154.2) 156.1) 159.5) 151.3 
Leather ____ ‘ ; 104.2) 105.4) 105.5) 112.6) 153.8) 153. 7) 157.5) 145.0 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 1 ie _| 99.4 100.2} 99.0) 106.2) 142.2) 144.1) 141.3) 139.9 
aes = » .---| 90.8) 91.5) 93.5) 100. 9) 138.5) 141.3) 144.5) 142.5 
Leather gloves and mittens____- oiian akan _...| 149.3) 149.6) 144.3) 136.7) 215.2) 215.5) 208.8) 172.3 
EE, ae | 174.7 rae 186.9) 171.5) 241.4) 237.3) 7 189.8 
j | 
Food and kindred ene Se a ee a 112.9) 119. 1) 106. 4 150.7) 155.6) 165.4) 126.3 
Slaughtering and meat packing.._..________- nal 147.4 153.7) 155.0) 136.4) 186.4) 202.9) 213.6) 151.6 
ea .....-.-.-| 111.4} 111.2) 114.8) 102.0) 148.0 147. 7| 149.8) 120.8 
Condensed and evaporated milk______- — 123.0) 120.7) 120.5 132.0 178.2; 171.2) 161.8) 157.6 
aa ie es TS ea ee 81.5) 83.1) 91.1) 88.2) 103.8) 103.9) 111.3) 101.1 
nn . wetduiumneen | 113.3) 110.7) 108.1) 101.0) 169. 3) 169.1) 155.3) 121.0 
i eke _.....-| 135.9} 142.0) 139. 7| 119.7) 207.1) 219.3) 213.4) 148.1 
Cereal preparations DA RR _..----| 131.9) 131.4] 131.9) 118. 8) 198.4) 186.1) 189.9) 147.2 
RE Se o<ceeeece] SE Bee Ee 4) 103.1) 141.5) 144.3) 149.3) 118.6 
ee Mte----------------| 90.2} 87.2) 87.9) 94.6] 117.0) 117.7] 113.0) 98.4 
— esa - 47.9| 82.2) 218.8) 37.9) 67.1) 109.5) 300.1) 51.1 
Confectionery testis osier eae ait Ae 120. 2) 128.7| 109.0 162. 5} 163.6) 184.1) 129.2 
Beverages, nonalcoholic _- nd ne ..-| 111.8} 112. 3 113.5) 104.8) 126.3) 124.4) 127.9 111.7 
Malt liquors ORE Sane a een . 114.9 -112.0) 113.2) 103.9) 144.0) 133.8) 136.3) 114.3 
Canning and preserving Ss are 66.4) 71.2) 84. 5) 73.9) 112.7) 117.6) 138.2) 101.0 
Tobacco manufactures............._____- 100. 2 102. 4! 106.3. 101.4; 138.5 147.0 159.6) 122.7 
ES a -..| 120.1) 125.3) 129.9) 102.9) 143.8) 170.2) 182.1) 124.7 
Pa ...-| 90.4! 91.0) 95.5) 102.8) 136.4 132.9) 148.1) 125.1 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff___...___| 94.2) 96.1) 94.7! 88.5) 129.2 130.7! 134.9) 105.8 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industries '—Continued $ 





Indexes of wage-earner 


employment Indexes of wes 





Industry ? . 
anton 


| Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Feb. Feb. | Jan. | D ‘ek Bitul 
1943 | 1943 | 1942 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1 1949 Metal! 





Nondurable goods—Continued 


Ee a eee ae 116.6 
Paper and pulp___- 110.0 
Paper goods, not elsewhere classified_._________ _- 129. 2 
Envelopes. ndhtduticnaibdetitindibtedil ; , 115.8) 
Paper bags j een 109.9 
Paper boxes ; | 113.5 


Printing, publishing and allied industries 102. 2) 
Newspapers and periodicals ; . 96. 3 
Book and job__--. a " ill .0. 104.9 
Lithographing-__- ; ela ‘ 95.4 
Bookbinding - . _- ‘ ae + .0, 107.8 


107. 
129. 
113. 
160. 


WOOWA ARawWww 


Chemicals and allied products__........__- idGdeniialil . 3. 248. 0) 
Paints, varnishes, and colors____- . 5 1038.2 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides_.......______- .0, 153.6 
Perfumes and cosmetics wi dae : 96. 9) 
Soaps... Seiki ntaihed Ske 0 101.3) 
Ray on and allied products___- ims al .1) 105.8 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified_....__________| .7 163.4 
Compressed and liquefied gases_._____...._____-- . 5] 159. 7) 
6 aS Sear aviagreiigihinadl .4| 138.0 
aa Piltekwéh anh s-atnibcdas . 2) 114. 5) 


137. 


21 


128. 
137. 
149 


239. 


NMA ALANOCAMwWNN 


184. 


Products of petroleum and coal___________....----.-.| . 2) 116.0) 
Petroleum refining -_ . EN ee eS .4| 106.3) 
Coke end byproducts..__.................... ae . 0} 119. 0) 
Paving materials -_---_- andes reales .2) 56.3 
Roofing materials... _ _- Ss eee FS . 5) 124.1 


149. 
167. 
84. 


yw 


WWM AWN RI OwWs 
a 
Or 00 68 G0 SSH OSSeon 09 On © by ( 


: 
NS NO ee S BS i Oo 
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234. 
226. 
240. 
212. 


263. 7 
232. 6 


Rubber products... ‘ 52.8) 151.6 
Rubber tires and inner tubes... = . 8) 150.0) 147. 
Rubber boots and shoes. -- seduie —e 6) 148.3) 145.; 

Rubber goods, other.........___- ok ee .9| 137.4) 135. 

0 

4 

.3 


I wwro 
AIAG 


156. 7 
150. 8) 
112.4 


Miscellaneous industries___-_- : a . 5) 157. 
Photographic apparatus._______- se .7| 152. 
Piames, Graeme, ama perte........................] I 211.0 
Games, toys, and dolls._..__._.- _u.-------| 785] 75.2) 79.3) 115.5) 123.9} 133.‘ 
Buttons. ‘ 1 ...--------| 105.4} 105.9) 114.5) 121.6) 172.0) 174.2) 182.3 


SHSM Aw We 





1 Indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary dat 
for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Securi! 
Agency, and are not comparable with data in issues of the Monthly Labor Review prior to March 1% 
Comparable series for earlier months are available upon request. Indexes for individual industries ha 
been udjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency 
data. 
? Unpublished information concerning the following war industries may be obtained by authorized agen- 
cies upon request: Aircraft engines; aircraft and parts, excluding engines; alloying; aluminum manufactures; 
ammunition; cars, electric- and steam-railroad; communication 2 SS electrical equipment; engines 
and turbines; explosives and safety fuses; fire extinguishers; firearms; fireworks; locomotives; dh tor 
accessories; machine tools; optical instruments and ophthalmic build; : professional and scientific instrun 
and fire-control equipment; radios and phonographs: and shipbuilding. 

3 Revisions have been made in the following industries as Indicated: Textile machinery—November 
ployment and pay-roll indexes to 133.9 and 219.9. Lighting equipment—November employment and pa a3 
roll indexes to 105.8 and 182.9. Cutlery and edge eigie —Naeouslier employment and pay roll indexes t 
133.8 — 251.6. Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment—November employment and pay roll indexes 
123.1 and 189.6. 
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| oie 4.—Estimated Number of a in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
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Number of wage earners (in thousands) 





Industry + ——----— ——— 
; Feb. 1943 | Jan. 1943 | Dec. 1942 | Feb. 1942 
ynthracite i oe | aes 4.1 69.1 75.3 80. 2 
Ritum in ous-coal mining. . ee 409 | 414 418 446 
\Vetalliferous mining _- ‘ | 101 | 101_ | 102 110 
OD... .attueodnacos~ —_— 31.7 31.6 31.8 28. 0 
Copper- taidlins a kndibineitoos 33. 3 | 33. 3 | 33.4 | 32.9 
Lead and zine____.-_--- ——— — 19.7 | 19.8 | 19.7 | 19.4 
Gold and silver. ---.-.-..--_.- PRESENTE 8.6 | 8.9 9.7 | 24.2 
Mise cellaneous metal mining __ 1 | 7.4 | 4 74 | it 
ww Tite > cena a ie ; 336 | 328 | 333 | 330 
ahs — Se . nit 268 | 269 267 | 254 
Dyeing : und cleaning --....-....-- pode nibs 76.4 | 75. 5 77.5 | 73.4 
Class I steam railroads ?___.__._.-_-- Lise 1, 313 1, 319 1,322 | 1, 168 











Dae include salaried personnel. Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips not 


Ti neluded 
: Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 











Data include salaried personnel. 





Taste 5.~—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 









[1939 average = 100] ! 








Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 











Feb. | Jan. Dec. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. 
1943 1943 | 1942 | 1942 1943 | 1943 1942 1942 


Industry 



















Coal mining: 

















tn. .ckncksntaebigeare 89.5 | 83.4 | 90.9] 96.9 | 154.9 4 | 126.6 
Bituminous. pe a | 110.4 | 111.8 | 112.7 | 120.4 | 196.2 | 178.6 | 183.7 |) 169.6 
Metalliferous mining _- woo -ene-------------| 114.4 | 114.8 | 115.8 | 125.0 | 166.3 | 163.8 | 166.7 165.8 
ia Se -.--------| 157.9 | 157.4 | 158.4 | 139.4 | 229.6 | 222.0 | 229.3 | 192.5 
a ye | 139.8 | 140.1 | 140.2 | 138.3 | 213.7 | 210.7 | 209.1 193.0 
Lead and zinc__......................-..| 127.4 | 127.7 | 127.2 | 125.1 | 206.6 | 206.6 | 210.5 190. 1 
Gold and silver........................... %.8]| 36.9] 30.1] 97.5] 43.0] 43.1] 47.2] 106.7 
Miscellaneous - -- .---| 184.7 | 186.5 | 185.1 | 143.7 | 283.9 | 283.1 | 277.9 191.3 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining _ ae 96.7 | 98.6 | 105.9 | 105.4 | 150.3 | 151.0 | 160.6 135. 1 
Crude-petroleum production ?_____.__-__- 80.3 | 81.2) 82.9/ 92.1 | 106.9 | 103.9 | 106.5 106.3 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph -__-_-__- _...--..| 122.3 | 122.3 | 122.4 | 119.2 | 138.3 | 137.0 | 134.1 | 126.4 
Electric light and power____-- nipnacihaeae | 88.1) 89.0] 90.4! 101.6 | 106.7 | 107.6 | 109.4 113. 2 
. | oa railways and busses___._..--- ..--.| 114.8 | 113.2 | 111.6 | 102.4 | 150.6 | 147.3 | 145.7 120.4 
rade: 
Wholesale_______- Pa es Tip RAE FO? | 97.6 | 97.7 | 99.6 | 105.7 | 124.3 | 122.3 | 124.6 | 122.4 
= EE LRA SS | 97.3 | 99.0 | 117.0 | 103.7 | 114.9 | 115.3 | 131.5 114.9 
ATTRA Sie RT | 106.4 | 107.0 | 111.2 | 111.2 | 126.4 | 125.7 | 127.7 | 123.1 
General merchandising -_________--- | 108.8 | 112.3 | 166.3 | 103.6 | 126.2 | 129.1 | 181.7) 116.1 
a a ....-| 108.1 | 104.4 | 128.4 | 99.4 | 124.9 | 122.7 | 146.0 | 111.6 
Furniture and housefurnishings | 69.5 | 70.7} 81.2| 93.2] 83.9! 85.9/ 100.1 | 105.7 
Automotive. _. a 61.4 62. 6 64.3 | 84.9 78.6 | 77.4 80.7 | 95.6 
Lumber and building materials. ---| 89.2} 90.1 | 93.2 | 101.4 | 112.2 | 112.4 | 117.1 | 114.4 
Hotels (year-round) ?_____...........-...--.. | 104.2 | 101.8 | 103.3 | 102.3 | 131.2 | 128.8 | 131.8 | 114.1 
Power laundries.._...__.._.__.__- ~-----------| 118.5 | 119.2 | 118.3 | 112.3 | 145.4 | 147.6 | 144.6 | 123.3 
Dyeing and cleaning __._._...._....._.-..--- | 113.2 | 111.8 | 114.8 | 108.7 | 143.8 | 142.8 | 142.9 | 116.7 
Class I steam railroads 4__.........-- ...---| 182.9 | 133.6 | 133.7 | 118.3 | (8) (5) (8) (5) 
Water transportation ¢ __..._.___- --------| 110.2 | 100.8 | 98.4 | 92.8 | 257.8 | 231.4 | 225.0 | 135.8 











‘ Mimeographed report showing revised data (1939=100) January 1939-November 1942 for each industry 
available on request. 
? Does not include well drilling or rig building. 
P oy include salaried personnel. Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, tips not in 
ude 
‘ Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. Data include salaried personnel. 
§ Not available. 
* Based on estimates prepared by the U. S. Maritime Commission covering employment on steam and 
motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over in deep-sea trade only. 
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Taste 6.—Hours and Earnings in Specified Months 
MANUFACTURING 





Average weekly Average weekly 
earnings |! hours ! 


Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. 
1943 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 


Wb Bias 


All manufacturing denen ini .---| $41. 12) $40. 62)$40.27| 44.5) 44.2) 44.4 
Durable goods. eS ee .-| 47.17) 46. 46.28} 46.2) 45.9) 46.1 


Nondurable goods. _ 42.0) 41.7) 42.1 





Industry 














Durable goods 
Iron and steel and their products . ’ y 45. 7 45.0 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills... _- , —_ ane 42.8) 41.9 
Stee! eastings a 46.6 45.7 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. 43.5) 43.1 
Tins cans and other tinware ; 34. 75) 34. 1 43.2} 42.9 
Wirework. ; a Y 47.4) 47. 2| 
Cutlery and edge tools ?__ } 50.1) 47.4, 
Tools (except edge ena machine tools, } 
files, and saws) -. mt q 46.6) 48.4) 


Hardware. 48.0) 48.5) 
46.1 45. 9| 


= 
es 
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Plumbers’ supplies... -.__- 72 | 
45. ‘| 


Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 
ment 
Steam and hot-water heating “apparatus 
and steam fittings ____- 8) 
~My and enameled ware and galvan- 
zing. : i 
Fabricated structural and ornamental 
metalwork ‘ 
Bolts, nuts, washers, “and rivets___- 
Forgings, iron and steel_- 
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Electrical machinery iets ith anciatitie 
Electrical equipment 
Radios and phonographs 
Communication equipment ? 
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Machinery, except electrical ____. , 
Machinery and machine-shop produce ts_. 
Engines and turbines 
Agricultural nee, cuamneanape tractor. 
Tractors____- eed ne 
Machine tools...........___- 

Textile machinery Ree 

Typewriters _ . 

Cash register, adding, and calculating: ma- 
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Aircraft engines. 

Shipbuilding and boat building 
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Nonferrous metals and their products 

Primary smelting and refining 

Alloying; and rolling and drawing of non- 
ferrous metals, except al 

Clocks and watches 

Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ 
findings 

Silverware and plated ware 
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Average weekly 
hours ! 


4.5 
5. 3) 
3.9 


31. 38) 30.95) 31.17) 43. 


1943 











earnings ! 
1943 





Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. | Jan. 
1942 


Average weekly 
1943 





34. 75) 34.21) 34.62) 44.! 
37. 93) 37. 19) 37.83) 4 
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slate and other products 


Asbestos products - - - 


, and insecticides... _- 


products_. 


not elsewhere classified _- 


Explosives and safety fuses.._......___- 


products. _._--- 


varnishes, and colors.._____._. 
Drugs, medicines 


8 


Food and kindred products____.____- 


lated products 


products ___-- 
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Paper boxes_ 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries____ 


Nondurable goods 


TaBLe 6.—Hours and Earnings in Specified Months—Continued 





Durable goods—Continued 


clay, and glass products__.....-__....-- 


GR. Sede snee 


i indwpsnenawe 





rages, nonalcoholic 


liq i 
Canning and preserving-_-.._.__-_- 


wspapers and periodicals... _____- 
meee 20............ 


Chemical and allied 


dyeing and finishing -------._- 
woolen and worsted ____--- 


Hosiery ----- 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including 


Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. ok 


Knitted underwear __--_- 


Woolen and worsted manufactures, except 


‘hemicals, 


Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff __ 


Paper and allied 


Corsets and allied garments. 
Slaughtering and meat packing 


Women’s clothing ________- 


Underwear and neck wear. -- 


Shirts, collars, and nightwear 
Work shirts______- 


Men’s clothing__-___-_---- 
Leather... _-_- 
Boots and shoes 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta.__. cree erene 
pl ahaa aati 


Carpets and rugs, wool --- 


Silk and rayon goods 


Cotton small wares _- 
Knitted cloth. _---- 


Pottery and re 
Marble, granite, 


Coment.........—.- 


Beve 
Malt 
e 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- 
Cotton manufactures, except small wares 


ee 
Rayon and allied 


Confectionery .___-.-- 
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Stone, 
Sugar refining, cane bi 
De eee. .......... 
Pa 
N 
Paints, 


Tobacco manufactures_-___- 


Apparel and other finished textile products. - - 
Leather and leather products_-_-_....._.._-- 
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Tasie 6.—Hours and Earnings in Specified Months—Continued 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Averag 
earnings ! hours ! earr 





Industry 
| Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. | J 
1943 | 1943 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 19 

| | | 
Nondurable goods— Continued | | 





ary at ' 
| | 
| 
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Chemical and allied pests ts—Continued. | | Cents) Ci 
Fireworks ; Reecal 38. 00|$37. 50) $40. ; .1) 48.1) 77.9) 76.3 
Cottonseed oil__- _. EAE 14 a Ri 20. 84) 21. 42) 22. \ .6] 52.1) 43.0) 4: 
Fertilizers _ - *. anes . : 23. 04) 22. , . 2) 39.2) 55.1) 57 


| 
Products of petroleum and coal 3. 61) 45.42) 45. . ; 41.8} 110.2 
Petroleum refining __- . 1 48. ia 48.91) ; ; 41.7) 117.5 


Rubber = ; , - Ss 43. 25] 42. 99 . 6) .5| 44.5) 97.8 
Rubber tires and inner tubes ..| { 93) 50. 53) 49. 93) A. 44,2) 113.3 
Rubber boots and shoes ; ....| 36. 35) 36. 66) 36.99 . -8| 45.4) 82.1 
Rubber goods, other _...| 37. 60) 36. 76 36. 53 7 .5| 44.4) 848 
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Miscellaneous industries _| 38.96] 38.30] 38.12) 46. 7] 46.1) 84.7) 838 w- eae 
Professional and scientific ‘instruments | | June 
and fire-control equipment ? 49. 67| 48.07) 47.70 1 . 50.3! 97.9) 96.7 a0 july 
\ugu 
septe 
NONMANUFACTURING Octot 
Nove 
Decel 
| Ce nts) 

| 106.9 1 
7] 111.3) 108.5) 108; Janus 
94.7) 94.1) 93 Febr 








ae | | 
Coal mining: 
Anthracite __--. ' -..-~-..| $44. 47/$31. 25) $36. 14) 
Bituminous. ..-_- peseses -.--| 41. 49) 37. 55) 38. 25) 
Metalliferous mining sin _.| 41. 61) 41. 16) 41. 15! 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining __- ..| 33. 39] 33. 34) 32.99] © 43. 74.9| 75.9) 75.7 Mar¢ 
Crude-petroleum production os _| 44.27) 42.82) 43.41) 40. .9| 40.6) 107. 5.9) 105.3 April 
Public utilities: May 
Telephone and telegraph................_.| 34. 22) 40. June 
Electric light and power ee ee 40. July. 
Street railways and busses___.._.____..____| 43. 10 49. Augt 
Trade: Sept 
Wholesale. _....... | 37. 97 41. Octo 
Retail _.| 24.79 40. Nov 
Food eae 41. Dece 
General ‘merchandising __. poemdiaauigid chien 38. 
Apparel -.-.| 25.72 37. 
Furniture and housefurnishings 44. 
Automotive 48. 
Lumber and vated materials____- 42. 
Hotels (year-round) - ; verti 44. 
- Laundries _ _ -- 44. 
Dyeing and cleaning. 43.1 61.5 
Brokerage . . - (3) (3) (3) (3) July 
Insurance | (3) (3) (3) (3) Aug 
Building construction 36.3) 37.1) 37.8 124.0) 124.0 12 On 
Nov 


Dee 


35. 
44. 
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! These figures are based on reports from cooperati tng establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked during any part of | pay — ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not al 
seperti firms furnished man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings are based on a smaller 
sample than are weekly earnings. 

? Revisions in the following industries have been made as indicated: Cutlery and edge tools—November 
1942 average weekly earnings, average hours, and average hourly earnings to $40.08, 47.4 hours, and 85. 
cents, respectively. Communication ‘ett cae r 1942 average weekly earnings, average hours 
and average hourly earnings to $40.14, 46.3 hours, and 86.8 cents, respectively. Tertile machinery—Nveu 
ber 1942 average weekly earnings, average hours, and average hourly earnings to $42.29, 48.4 hours, and 87 
cents, respectively ighting equipment—November 1942 average weekly earnings, average hours, and 
average hourly earnings to 344.66, 44.9 hours, and 94.6 cents, respectively. A‘wminum manufact.'¢s 
November 1942 average hours and average hourly earnings to 46.2 hours and 100.9 cents, respectively Pro- 
fessional and scientific instruments and fire-control equipment—October and November 1942 average week!) 
earnings, average hours, and average hourly earnings to $46.34, $47.68; 49.5, 49.6 hours; and 93.8, 96.6 cents, 
respectively. 

5 Data not available. 
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CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE, MARCH 1943 


THE number of unemployed declined by 400,000 between February 
and March 1943, to a new low of 1,000,000, according to the Bureau 
of the Census Monthly Report on the Labor Force. At the same time, 
the civilian labor force declined by 300,000 persons, and employment 
inereased by 100,000. 


aa 






Tapie |.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, ms eens Status and by Sex, April 
1940—March 19 


[Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 








Estimated number (millions of persons) 













































| 
Month | Labor force Employed Unemployed ! 

hs oe) a SS, ohare sere 

| Total | Male |Female | Total | Male |Female| Total | Male | Female 
— | | = * 

1940 

April os ; --| 539 40. 6 13.3 45.1 34. 1 11.0 8.8 6.5 | 2.3 
May...--- ose ae 41.3 13.4 | 46.3 35.3 11.0 8.4 6.0 | 2.4 
i 42.3 13.9 47.6 36.4) 11.2 8. 6 5.9 | 2.7 
~  . ee | 56.9) 43.1 13.8] 47.6] 36.8 10.8; 93 6.3 | 3.0 
\ugust : | 66.6 | 42.9 13.7 47.7 36.9 10.8 8.9 | 6.0 2.9 
September... - | 549] 415] 134] 47.9] 367] 1.2] 70] 48 2.2 
October... ; Ma © 41:3 13.1 47.0 36. 2 10.8} 7.4 5.1 | 2.3 
November. - - - ee ae 41.1 12.6 46.3 35. 8 10.5} 7.4) 653] 2.1 
December... .- Ve oe 40.9 125] 463] 35.7 00.6}; 7.1| 6&2 1.9 

| 
a 0 L@ .3 5.3 1 . 2 te | 5.6 | 2.1 
February - -.----- . —~ | 529 40. 6 12.3 45.7 35. 4 10. 3 7.2 §. 2 | 2.0 
Meroh......................| 627] 44] 123] 468] 354] 104] 69 5.0 1.9 
es Sees ; 53.5 40.9 12. 6 46.8 | 36.2 10.6) 6.7 | 4.7 2.0 
eS a | 64.2 40.9 13.3 48.5 37.0 11.5 §.7 | 3.9 1.8 
June. oe | 66.2 42.3 13.9 50. 2 38. 3 11.9 | 6.0 | 4.0 2.0 
jE 4 56. 6 42.6 14.0 50. 9 38. 9 1220; 57] 37 2.0 
August -.... | 656.4 42.4 14.0 51.0 38. 8 12. 2 | 5.4 3. 6 | 1.8 
September-_-—. - | 648 41.0 13.8 50.3 38. 0 12.3 | 4. 5 | 3.0 1.5 
October... .-- | 54.1 40.4 13.7 50. 2 37.9 12.3 | 3.9 | 2.5 | 1.4 
November- - -. -- = 54.1 40.3 13.8 50. 2 37.7 12.5 | 3. 9° 2.6 1.3 
Deeensan.-.-..- | 54.0 40. 2 13.8 50. 2 37.6 12.6 3.8 | 2.6 1.2 


1942 














January... ._-- 53.2} 40.0} 132) 489] 37.0] 11.9) 423] 3.0 1.3 
February....--- | 834] 400] 134] 494] 372] 122] 40] 28] 12 
March.........- 54.5| 40.0] 145| 50.9] 37.6| 133/ 3.6 2.4 1. 2 
_ = Fee yo i 39.8 13.9 50. 7 37.8 12.9 3.0 2.0 1. ( 
May......... . 54.2} 40.0] 142] 51.6) 384] 13.2 2.6 1.6 1.0 
Wicca 0: we | 41.1} 15.0] 53.3] 39.4] 13.9 28{ 1.7 1.1 
) A : 56.8 41.6 15.2| 54.0 39.9; 14.1 2.8 | 1.7 1.1 
August... ..._- | 56.2| 411 15.1| 540] 30.7/ 143 22] 1.4 8 
September... _ _- ...1 541] 3922) 149] 524] 382] 142 Loe 64.61 “a 
October.....................| 540] 300] 150] 524] 381] 143 1.6 9 | et 
(LL 54.5| 385] 160] 528] 37.5] 15.3 1.7 1.0 | a 
ass............. 53.4 | 37.9] 15.5! 51.9 7.0} 149 1,5 | 9 | 6 
| 


TT 37.1] 15.3] 51.9] 363) 147 1.4 8 | .6 
ict nmimser=c 52. 36, 7 15.6} 50.9] 359] 15.0 1.4 8 | 6 
i SS 36.4 . 6 35.8/ 15.2 0 














' Includes persons on public emergency projects. 
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Manpower ag tanta ae of industry and the armed forces hav» bee, 
met in the past from the ranks of the unemployed, as well as t).royg) 
the entrance of new workers into the labor force. Of approxi \ately 
9,000,000 persons who were unemployed at the start of the na tiong| 
defense program in mid-1940, about 8,000,000 now have jobs cithe, 
in civilian life or in the armed services. Further substantial decline 
in unemployment cannot be expected, as there is always an unavoid. 
able minimum of temporary unemployment caused by such factors q: 
shifting of workers from job to job and seasonal fluctuations in business 
In the future, the labor demands of war industry to replace me, 
leaving for the armed forces and to meet increased production sched. 
ules, must be met either through the entrance of new workers- espe- 
cially women—into the labor force or through reduction of employ men; 
in industries providing civilian goods and services. 


TaBLE 2.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment, by A, 
Groups, February and March of 1943, 1942, and 1941 ' 


[Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 
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Unemployment rate ? (percent)? 





All age groups... 
14 to 24 years _- 
25 to 54 years _-- 
55 years and over. - 

















All age groups. ___-_.- 
14 to 24 years 
25 to 54 years.___. = ey 5. 
55 years and over 2) 














1! All data exclude persons in institutions. Persons on public emergency work projects are included 
the unemployed. 

? Unemployed as a percent of labor force in each age group. 

§ Percentages computed from unrounded numbers. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF LABOR EVENTS, JANUARY-MARCH 
1943 ! 


JANUARY 








194: 
Jan. 1. 





The organization of a Committee for Economic Development, to 
study employment and productivity problems of post-war econo- 
my, was announced by the Chairman, Paul G. Hoffman. This 
committee resulted from a meeting of businessmen called together 
for this purpose several months earlier by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. (Source: New York Times, Jan. 2, p. 4.) 

This committee “is a private, nonprofit corporation 
financed entirely by contributions from individual businesses.”’ 
It was established in order “to assist commerce and industry in 
preparing to make their full contribution to stability and prosper- 
ity through high levels of employment and productivity, when 
peace comes.’’ (Source: Preparing for High Levels of Employ- 
ment and Productivity, handbook of the Committee for Economic 
Development.) 







* * 









Jan. 4. In a joint statement to State labor commissioners, several Federal 
departments and agencies commended the commissioners on their 
cooperation in the meeting of emergency situations during 1942 
and counseled against blanket suspension or lowering of labor 
standards in any State, since experience had shown that such 
standards were not interfering with war production. (Source: 
OWI-1053. See also Monthly Labor Review, February 1943, 
p. 256.) 


Jan. 7. The National War Labor Board announced appointment of the 
War Department Appeals Committee, to handle appeals on wage 
and salary adjustments for employees of Government-owned, 
privately operated plants of the War Department. (See also 
Chronology item, Nov. 24, 1942, Monthly Labor Review, Febru- 
ary 1943.) (Source: National War Labor Board, B—373.) 













Jan. 9. The Selective Service Bureau of the War Manpower Commission 
announced that it had sent to local boards a list of “34 essential 
occupations in repair hand-trade services, including automobile 
mechanics and electricians, in which occupations registrants may 
be deferred as ‘necessary men.’’’ The local boards also received 
“lists of 30 essential occupations in health and welfare services and 
15 in technical, scientific, and management services.””’ The boards 
were advised that these occupations were not to be used for 
“blanket deferments,”’ but that each registrant would have to be 
re on his merits. (Source: War Manpower Commission, 


M-—4276.) 


Jan. 12-13. The Women’s Advisory Committee of the War Manpower Com- 
mission approved a prograin for greater utilization of local woman 
labor reserves through intensive direct recruiting. The program 
was subsequently published as a bulletin of the War Manpower 
Commission: Planning and Conducting a Campaign for the Enroll- 
ment of Women in Wartime Employment. (Sources: War Man- 
power Commission; and Victory, Jan. 20, p. 84.) 






















' Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Historical Studies of Wartime Problems. 5 
102 
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Jan, 19, 
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The War Production Board announced that it had placed © -op.. 
sentatives of the Labor Production Division as staff aide. , +), 
regional directors with authority to deai directly with w. ~ pro. 
duction questions affecting labor organizations within their © <pec. 
tive regions.”” This field staff (headed by one representa‘: © anq 
an associate) would have the same relation to the regional ctor 
in each region that the Labor Production Division has ;,, ;}, 
Chairman of the War Production Board, and would seek to pyr 1)), 
harmony between labor and management for the purpose of :¢hiey. 
ing maximum production of war supplies. The staff woul) als, 
serve as observers for the Labor Production Division “to noie th. 
effect upon labor of constantly changing developments in prodye- 
tion, including such basic influences as raw-material sujplies. 
availability of skilled workers, industrial training programs, effec; 
of general limitation and concentration orders, and similar mat. 
ters.’”’ (Source: War Production Board, WPB-—2359.)~ 


The National War Labor Board established a Shipbuilding Com. 
mission of seven members, representing management, labor, and 
the Government, to settle (subject to the Board’s review on jt. 
own motion) “‘all labor disputes and pass on all voluntary wage and 
salary applications in the Nation’s vital shipbuilding industry 
employing about 900,000 workers.”’ (Source: Office of War 
Information, National War Labor Board, B—380.) 


The National War Labor Board announced the appointment o; 
Lloyd K. Garrison, Dean of the University of iseensin Law 
School, as Executive Director of the Board, “responsible for 
administrative operation of both the Washington and field offices 
the War Labor Board.” (Source: National War Labor Board 
3390.) 


The Secretary of Labor, in presenting the thirtieth annual report 
of her Department (covering the year enaing June 30, 1942) ;, 
Congress, made several recommendations. 

To increase and maintain efficiency of the human factor in war- 
time production, the Secretary advocated the following labor 
standards: “One scheduled day of rest in approximately ever, 
7 days for all employees, whether production workers or super- 
visors; at least a 30-minute meal period in the middle of eac! 
shift; not more than an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week on most 
operations; and a brief vacation period.” 

The Secretary also recommended (1) the early extension and 
development of the social-security program to cover all workers 
(2) the preservation of many of the methods developed during the 
present war, for the negotiation, mediation, and adjustment o! 
industrial disputes; and (3) the post-war “consolidation in the 
Department of Labor of various ministerial functions having to 
do with labor matters which are now scattered through a variet\ 
of agencies of the Government.’’ (Source: U. S. Department 
Labor, Press release of Jan. 17, 1943. For summary of report, 
see Monthly Labor Review, March 1943, p. 476.) 


In a decision of far-reaching importance to cooperative associa- 
tions for medical care, the U. 8. Supreme Court upheld the con- 
viction of the American Medical Association and the Medical 
Society of the District of Columbia for restricting the operations 
of Group Health Association, a cooperative which employed 
full-time doctors for the purpose of furnishing medical care to |ts 
members and their dependents. The court held that the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, forbidding the restraint of trade, had been \1\0- 
lated. (Source: American Medical Association v. United Statics 
Medical Society of the District of Columbia v. United States, (5 
Sup. Ct. 326.) 


President Roosevelt (as Commander in Chief of all the armed 
forces) sent telegrams to over 30 officials of the United \!' 
Workers, directing ‘‘all miners in the anthracite-coal fields \ 

are now out on strike to return at once to their job of produc':¢ 

















































Jan, 22. 


Jan. 21. 
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vitally needed cval for their country.’’ The miners were given 
48 hours in which to comply, and by January 21 most of them 
had returned to work. 

The strike had begun on December 30, 1942, and by January 6 
had reached serious proportions. The strikers objected to an 
increase in dues voted by the constitutional convention of their 
national union and demanded an increase in wages of $2 per day. 
The case had been certified to the National War Labor Board by 
the Secretary of Labor on January 12. The National War Labor 
Board reported the strike situation to the President on January 
18, after the strikers had ignored its unanimous directive order of 
January 15 to return to work in conformity with the labor- 
industry no-strike agreement. (Source: White House, Press 
release of Jan. 19, 1943; OWI-1077.) 


The National War Labor Board announced a sweeping decentral- 
ization program, under which the existing 10 Regional Advisory 
Boards (see Chron. item, Nov. 22, M. L. R. Feb. 1943) were 
reconstituted into 12 Regional War Labor Boards ‘‘with full 
authority to make final decisions in labor disputes and in volun- 
tary wage and salary adjustment cases.’”’ Under the new plan, 
each regional director, who had hitherto been assisted by the now 
abolished Regional Advisory Board, was appointed chairman 
and public member of the new board, and his authority to rule on 
certain types of voluntary wage and salary adjustments involving 
not more than 100 employees (see Chron. item, Dec. 24, M. L. R. 
Feb. 1943) was transferred to the newly created office of Regional 
Wage Stabilization Director, acting under the supervision of the 
chairman of the regional board. All other types of wage and 
salary adjustment cases would be under the jurisdiction of the 
Regional War Labor Board. 


The boards have their headquarters in the following cities: New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, Cleveland, 
Boston, Atlanta, Denver, Seattle, Kansas City (Mo.), and 
Dallas. Detroit and Seattle were the two cities added. 


The War Labor Board will consider for referral to the appropriate 
regional board only those cases which have been certified by the 
Secretary of Labor as unadjustable by the U. 8S. Conciliation 
Service. These cases would not be from specialized fields, 
including the nonferrous-metals industry, trucking, shipbuilding, 
and the building trades, for which special commissions have been 
established. A regional board will render its decision after the 
tripartite panel (see Chron. item, Dec. 24, M. L. R. Feb. 1943) 
has studied the facts of the case and made its recommendations. 
Any party to the case will have the right to appeal for a review to 
the National Board (which will function as a supreme court for 
labor disputes) within 10 days after the issuance of a directive 
order by a regional board. 

The 73 existing offices of the Wage and Hour and Publie Contracts 
Divisions of the Department of Labor would continue ‘‘to issue 
binding rulings on whether proposed wage and salary adjustments 
needed War Labor Board approval,” and if so to “‘help the appli- 
cant make his application out and forward it to the regional office 
of the Board.’”’ (Source: National War Labor Board, B-394, 
B-396, B-423.) 


The National War Labor Board authorized nonprofit hospitals 
to make adjustments in the wages or salaries of their employees 
without the Board’s approval, provided the increase would not 
“‘have the effect of raising the wages or salaries above the prevail- 
ing level of compensation for similar services in the area.”’ Similar 
authority was subsequently granted to (1) the Administrator of 
the National Housing Agency (Jan. 27) for employees of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority, Defense Homes Corporation, 
and property managers of Defense Home Corporation projects; 
(2) the Tennessee Valley Authority (Feb. 1) for employees of 
contractors engaged in construction work for the |TVA; (3) the 
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Congressional Joint Committee on Printing (Feb. 8) f 

8,000 employees of the Government Printing Office: 
Director General of the Pan American Union (Feb. 21) for ¢h, 
Union’s 150 employees; and (5) three nonprofit agencies (1 .r. || 
conducted for the benefit of the blind. (See Chron. item, \,, 
24, M. L. R., Feb. 1943, for previous similar authoriza: joy: 
(Sources: National War Labor Board, B—401, B—404, }}~499 
B-425, B—451, and B—477.) 


The executive council of the A. F. of L. ratified the agree:me,, 
between the Federation and the C. I. O. providing for arbitratio, 
of jurisdictional disputes between affiliates of the two organiza. 
tions (see Chron. item, Dec. 2, M. L. R., Feb. 1943). 71), 
executive board of the C. I. O. had approved the agreement carlie; 
inthe month. (Sources: American Federationist, February. ». 3 
The C. I. O. News, February 1, p. 3; N. Y. Times, Jam. 23, p. s 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the Nationa! Wa, 
Labor Board jointly announced that “‘the payment by an em 
ployer of the 5-percent Victory Tax on behalf of his employee 
without deducting it from the employees’ pay is a wage or sa! 
increase requiring the prior approval of the Board or the Com- 
missioner. (Source: National War Labor Board, B—402.) Unde: 
the law (Public No. 753, Oct. 21, 1942), a part of the Victory Ta: 
will be returned to employees after the war. 


The Chairman of the War Manpower Commission issued 
directive authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to “have fi! 
operating responsibility for the recruitment, placement, transfer 
and utilization of agricultural workers, to the end that the labo: 
requirements of agricultural production may be met.’’ (Sources 
War Manpower Commission, Directive XVII; Office of War 
Information, OWI—1149.) 


The National War Labor Board authorized its West (Coa- 
Lumber Commission to rule by majority vote on applications for 
voluntary wage increases in the lumber industry in the fiv 
Western States under its jurisdiction. Up to this time th 
Commission, which had been established on September 17, 1942 
had authority to decide labor disputes only by unanimous 
decision; failing such decision, the Chairman of the Commissio: 
deeided the issue. (Source: National War Labor Board, B—4(¢ 


FEBRUARY 


The War Manpower Commission announced that conferences o/ 
labor and management representatives for the metal-mining indu-- 
try held in Denver (Jan. 18—19) and for the lumbering industry held 
in Seattle (Jan. 23-24) had agreed to undertake definite responsi- 
bilities for reducing absenteeism to a minimum. Manageme! 
and labor unions would exchange data on individual cases 
absenteeism and cooperative remedial action. The two confer- 
ences also approved the continuation, with the addition of hiring 
controls, of the employment-stabilization plan with respect | 
their industries (see Chron. items, Oct. 16 and Nov. 22, M. L.! 
Feb. 1943). (Source: Office of War Information, War \Man- 
power Commission, P M-—4299.) 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins on March 3—on a Nationa 
Radio Forum in connection with the thirtieth anniversary of t!\ 
establishment of the United States Department of Labor 
declared that ‘‘when serious and intelligent effort is made abse- 
teeism can be reduced and held to a relatively low mark of |- 
than 5 percent.’’ She declared, moreover, that within the pa-' 
6 months knowledge has been acquired ‘‘of relatively simple \°' 
effective measures which can be applied to reduce absentee !-! 
to the minimum point,” and that the Departnient of Labor w«- 
eager to make this knowledge available to labor and managem 

in war plants. (Source: Office of War Information, U. 8. Dep: 
ment of Labor, OWI-—1373.) 





Feb. 5. 
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The Bureau of Selective Service of the War Manpower Commission 
announced that after April 1 certain activities and occupations 
(of which a preliminary list was issued) would be ‘‘nondeferrable,”’ 
regardless of dependents. Thirty days would be allowed Selective 
Service registrants thus affected to transfer to necessary war work 
in order to claim deferment on grounds of dependency. (Source: 
Office of War Information, War Manpower Commission, P M—4298. 
For list, see Monthly Labor Review, March 1943, p. 468.) 


The Office of Price Administration announced that the rationing of 
“commercially canned, bottled, and frozen fruits and vegetables, 
including juices, all soups, and dried fruits, under the point 
system”? would begin on March 1. Retail sales of the foods to 
be rationed stopped at midnight, February 20, and registration 
for War Ration Book Two took place during the 6 days beginning 
February 22. Every ration-book holder would be allowed to 
“spend” 48 points a month, provided he did not have over 
five cans of the rationed goods at the time of registration; other- 
wise, he would have to surrender points (8 points for each excess 
can) at the maximum rate of 24 per month until he had accounted 
for all his excess cans. (Sources: OPA—1576, OPA-1617; OPA 
1619, OPA—1632, OPA-—1742, OPA-—1767, OPA—1829, OPA-—1835.) 
In anticipation of the shift of demand from the rationed foods to 
fresh vegetables, the OPA on February 22 placed emergency 
price ceilings (effective Feb. 23 and based on the maximum prices 
existing during the week Feb. 18-22) over five hitherto uncon- 
trolled crops—tomatoes, snap beans (green or wax), carrots, 
cabbage, and peas. (Source: OPA-—1779.) 


The President, by Executive order, transferred jurisdiction over 
future applications for approval of wage and salary adjustments for 
employees subject to the Railway Labor Act from the National 
War Labor Board and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to 
the National Railway Labor Panel. The order also prescribed 
regulations and procedure with respect to wage and salary 
adjustments for railway employees. (Source: Federal Register, 
vol. 8, p. 1669.) 


The War Manpower Commission released a ‘‘training chart,’’ for 
war and food production, summarizing types of war training courses 
available to those (14 years of age and older) already working in 
less-essential industry. (Source: War Manpower Commission, 
PM—4300.) 

Two days earlier the War Manpower Commission had announced 
that during 1942 about 4% million workers had been trained for 
war production by the following agencies operating under the 
Bureau of Training of the War Manpower Commission: Training 
Within Industry Service (365,000), Apprentice-Training Service 
(177,000), National Youth Administration (597,000), Vocational 
Training for War Production (2,445,000), Training for Rural 
War Production (269,000), and Engineering-Science-Manage- 
ment War Training, in colleges and universities (550,000). 
(Source: War Manpower Commission, PM-—4297.) 


The War Manpower Commission announced its basic national poli- 
cies with respect to hiring controls to be introduced within man- 
power-shortage areas (at first, in 32 areas only). (Sources: War 
Manpower Commission, PM-—4301, PM-—4306. For summary, 
see Monthly Labor Review, March 1943, p. 470.) 

On January 5, the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission 
had announced that, although the U. 8. Employment Service 
was authorized by the Executive order of December 7 to become 
the exclusive channel for all hiring, “‘union hiring halls and 
company personnel offices that are functioning on a sound basis 
should continue in operation.’’ (Source: Office of War Infor- 
mation, PM-—4269.) 
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The President, by Executive order, established a 5-man Interd part. 
mental Committee, in the Department of Justice, to “serve a 
an advisory and coordinating agency in all matters pertaining ;, 
the investigation and disposition of complaints of suby>-rsiy, 
activity on the part of employees of the executive branch of th, 
Federai Government’’ (with the exception of the Navy and Wa; 
Departments, unless their respective Secretaries would permit 

(Source: Federal Register, vol. 8, p. 1701.) 


The War Manpower Commission announced its basic nationa) 
policy with respect to the health, welfare, and education of youth 
employed in the war program. (Sources: War Manpower (Com. 
mission P M—4303; Office of War Information, U.S. Departmen: 
of Labor, OWI-—1247. For summary, see this issue of Monthly 
Labor Review, p. 883.) , 


The Office of Price Administration ordered the suspension of the 
retail sale of shoes until February 9, when shoe rationing would 
begin at the rate of three pairs per person a year. Stamp 17 of 
War Ration Book One would be good for one pair of shoes unt) 
June 15. On February 25, “play” shoes and certain others not 
generally used for street wear were released from rationing 
(Sources: OPA-6153, OPA-—1655, OPA-—1793.) 


The Joint Committee of the War Department, Navy Department, 
and the War Manpower Commission issued the initial list of 28] 
non-Federal educational institutions (schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities), approved for use by the War and Navy Departments 
for the specialized training of men and women needed for 
the armed forces. By March 28, the number of institutions 
approved reached 488. (Sources: War Manpower Commission, 
PM-4305, PM-—4348.) 


The President ordered that “for the duration of the war, no plant 
factory or other place of employment shall be deemed to be mak- 
ing the most effective utilization of its manpower if the minimum 
workweek is less than 48 hours per week.”” The chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission was authorized to modify and 
control the minimum workweek wherever it would be useful to 
the war effort; he immediately ordered the application of the 
48-hour week to all employment in 32 labor-shortage areas by (| 
forbidding establishments, working less than 48 hours a week 
to recruit additional workers, and (2) regulating the release of 
employees in establishments adopting the 48-hour week. Sub- 
sequently a Bureau of Manpower Utilization was created in th: 
War Manpower Commission to study means—through utiliza- 
tion consultants attached to the staff of each regional manpower 
director—for promoting the effective utilization of manpower 
(Sources: Executive Orde. No. 9301; Federal Register, vol. * 
. 1825; and War Manpower Commission, PM—4309, P M- 4353 
‘or summary, see Monthly Labor Review, March 1943, p. 470 


On February 28 the Chairman of the War Manpower Commissio! 
announced the issuance to regional arid area directors and t 
U. 8S. Employment Service offices of regulations governing th 
application of the Executive order establishing the 48-hour 
week to all employers (with specified exceptions) of 8 or mor 
persons in 32 designated areas. (Sources: Federal Register, vo! 
8, p. 2640; War Manpower Commission, PM-4322, PM-4325 
PM-4353. For summary, see Monthly Labor Review, Apr 
1943, p. 666.) 

On March 29, the War Manpower Commission announce’ 
additional labor-shortage areas. (Source: PM-—4349.) 


The National War Labor Board refused (its four labor men 
dissenting) hourly wage increases to 65,000 employees of the )¢ 
four’? meat-packing companies. About 180,000 employees °! 
the entire packing industry were indirectly affected by the Boxr 
decision. In its decision the Board pointed out that hn 
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eneral relationship between wages and prices, as it existed on 
tember 15, 1942, has been adopted by the Congress and is not 
subject to modification by the National War Labor Board,” and 
that, besides, according to the data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, average weekly “take-home” earnings of all factory 
workers in the country by the end of 1942 had increased by more 
than 50 percent over the earnings in January 1941. 


As the best solution to their dissatisfaction concerning earnings, 
the Board, besides suggesting a longer workweek than the 
prevailing one of 40 hours in the packing industry, ordered the 
companies and unions to negotiate “immediately with a view 
toward eliminating intraplant inequalities between wage rates 
for individuals and between job classifications in conformance 
with the Board policies in this regard.” (Source: National War 
Labor Board, B-430.) 


The National War Labor Board ruled, in the case involving the 
Harvill Aircraft Die Casting Corporation and the National Asso- 
ciation of Die Casting Workers, C.I.O., Local 101, (Los Angeles, 
Calif.), that no company, except by mutual consent of the parties, 
could abandon an established union shop. One concession was 
made in this case, however: Employees who had been hired by 
the company after the expiration (Apr. 15, 1942), of the union- 
shop agreement would be free to join or to stay out of the union. 
(Source: National War Labor Board, B—436.) 


The National War Labor Board declined to review the decision 
of an arbitrator in an employee-discharge case involving the 
Sullivan Dry Dock & Repair Corporation (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
and the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers. 
The parties to the case had previously signed a “submission agree- 
ment,’ whereby either party disagreeing with the arbitrator’s 
decision could petition the National War Labor Board for a 
review of the case. The War Labor Board made it clear that 
it would review no arbiiration awards, with the exception of 
those involving wage increases. (Source: National War Labor 


Board, B-—446.) 


The Secretary of Labor issued Interpretative Bulletin No. 1 of 
Executive Order 9240, relative to seventh-day double pay, 
effective March 1. The industries affected by the order were 
generally described. The workweek was defined as consisting 
of seven successive days, with double time allowed for work on 
the seventh day. Saturday, Sunday, and holidays as such 
(except the six enumerated in the order), would not bring pre- 
mium pay or extra compensation. The bulletin also discussed 
the various phases of overtime compensation and absence in 
relation to the workweek. (Source: U. S. Department of Labor 
Interpretative Bulletin No. 1 of Executive Order 9240. For 
summary, see Monthly Labor Review, March 1943, p. 590.) 


On February 26, the National War Labor Board ‘‘unanimously 
approved the payment of shift bonuses at two plants to com- 
pensate workers for losses in earnings due to the reduction in 
overtime payments caused by Executive Order 9240.” This was 
done upon the recommendation of a joint committee from the 
National War Labor Board and the Department of Labor. 
(Source: National War Labor Board, B-457.) 


The National War Labor Board created for a 90-day experimental 
period an advisory tripartite panel with a pool of 6 members, 
representing equally management, labor, and the Government, 
for the daily newspaper printing and publishing industry. The 
panel was authorized to sit as a 3-man tripartite panel in cases 
concerning wage and salary adjustments and on labor disputes 
referred to it by the National or the Regional War Labor Board; 
its headquarters would be in the offices of the sixth Regional War 
Labor Board at Chicago. (Source: National War Labor Board, 


B-455.) 
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MARCH 


The Secretary of Agriculture announced the formatio; 
separate, consolidated Agricultural Labor Administration 
Department of Agriculture, directly responsible to him , jt; 
program to meet the labor needs of farmers. The program. ‘0 be 
carried out in cooperation with the Extension Service and the, 
Federal and State agencies, ‘calls for the recruiting of som. 
3,500,000 voluntary workers by the peak harvest seaso: the 
transportation of approximately 300,000 seasonal worke: in- 
cluding 50,000 foreign workers; the recruitment of several hw:.dred 
thousand additional high-school youths and women worker:. and 
the movement of 50,000 year-round workers from submarving| 
farming areas for work on dairy and general-purpose farins.” 
(Source: Office of War Information, Department of Agricu ure. 
AG 85.) 

On February 24 the President had said that, in some urgent 
farm-work situations, soldiers in training (but not those in ready- 
to-fight Army units) might be used for periods of 4 or 5 days at 
a time. (Source: Victory, Mar. 3, p. 267.) 


The National War Labor Board, by a vote of 7 to 5 (all labor 
members and one public member dissenting), issued a directive 
order establishing uniform pay schedules, based on the principle 
of ecual pay for equal work, in eight airframe companies in south- 
ern California. Said the majority: “In our opinion there is no 
single factor in the whole field of labor relations that does more to 
break down morale, create individual dissatisfaction, encourag 
absenteeism, increase labor turn-over, and hamper production 
than obviously unjust inequalities in the wage rate paid to differ- 
ent individuals in the same labor group within the same plant.’ 
The Board issued the order after holding that the airframe em- 
ployees in general were “‘not entitled to any increase under tly 
‘Little Steel’ formula.’”’ (Source: National War Labor Board, 
B-467.) 

On March 10, the National War Labor Board established and 
defined the duties and powers of a West Coast Aircraft Com- 
mittee—consisting of two divisions, one under the jurisdictio: 
of the Tenth and the other of the Twelfth Regional War Labo: 
Board—to assist in carrying out the terms of the above order 
(Séurce: National War Labor Board, B—473.) 


The National War Labor Board issued a directive order provid- 
ing for a new type of union security in the case involving the 
National Maritime Union of America and four companies oper- 
ating fleets of ore boats on the Great Lakes. The new security 
clause provided that each company should employ union mem- 
bers, as long as they were available for employment, in proportion 
to the number of nonunion employees that the company had | 
at the lay-up in the 1942 season or (2) 30 days after the declara- 
tion of the official opening of the season, whichever method 
would provide for the largest number of union employees 
(Source: National War Labor Board, B—469, B—504.) 


The President issued an Executive order ‘“‘systematizing the |ian- 
dling of necessary selective service occupational defermen' of 
employees in the executive branch of the Federal Government 
Only agencies (individuals were not allowed to ask for theim- 
selves) were authorized to ask for the deferment of their ‘kes 
men,” and for not more than 6 months. (Source: Executive 
Order No. 9309, Federal Register, vol. 8, p. 2911.) This Exec. 
tive order embodied the recommendations of the Preside:' - 
Committee on Deferment of Federal Employees, which |: 
been appointed on Dec. 15, 1942, and delivered its report ai‘cr 
2 months of study. (Source: White House, Press release, I) 
20, 1943.) 

On March 12 the Chairman of the War Manpower Commis=: 
in conformity with the above Executive order, announced 
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appointment of a 3-man Temporary Review Committee to handle 
deferment requests. The head of each executive Federal agency 
was instructed to designate a Committee on Deferment of 
Government Employees—as provided for by the Executive order 
and to notify the Chairman of the Temporary Review Com- 
mittee of the personnel of the Agency Committee. On March 
19 the Temporary Review Committee was succeeded by a per- 
manent committee of 3 members, 2 of whom had been on the 
Temporary Review Committee. (Source: War Manpower Com- 
mission, PM—4336, PM-—4342.) 


The War Manpower Commission, acting in cooperation with 
the Department of Agriculture and the Selective Service Bureau, 
announced a 4-point program to keep necessary workers on the 
farm: (1) Department of Agriculture State and county war 
boards were authorized to ask for deferments of farm workers. 
(2) Selective Service boards would classify qualified but not 
fully utilized agricultural workers in Class II—C or Class III-—C, 
according to dependency status, and the workers would be 
directed to full employment. (3) Registrants with agricultural 
experience would be reclassified in Class II—-C or Class III-—C if 
they indicated willingness to return to regular agricultural em- 
ployment. (4) Selective Service boards would be instructed not 
to call necessary farm workers. (Source: War Manpower 


Commission, P M-—4332.) 


The Office of Price Administration instructed district office man- 
agers “‘to proceed at once with formation of district labor advisory 
committees [ranging from 3 to 12 members] which will work with 
OPA officials in ironing out existing problems in the fields of price 
control, rationing, and rent control and handling future problems 
which may arise.’’ (Source: OPA-1915.) 


The President transmitted to Congress two reports of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board concerning wartime and post- 
war planning, in order ‘‘to assist the Congress in the development 
and consideration of appropriate legislation to achieve normal 
employment, to give assurance for all our people against common 
economic hazards, and to provide for the development of our 
national resources.’’ (Source: White House, Press release, 
Mar. 10, 1943.) 


The War Manpower Commission instructed the U. 8. Employ- 
ment Serviee not to transfer to other essential jobs truck drivers 
and maintenance mechanics employed by fuel distributors. 
(Source: War Manpower Commission, P M—4334.) . 


The National War Labor Board authorized the regional wage- 
stabilization directors to rule on voluntary wage and salary 
adjustments in cases involving employers of 200 or fewer em- 
ployees (previously it had been 100 or fewer—see Chron. item, 
Dec. 24, M. L. R. Feb. 1943). The Board also approved various 
procedures to speed the handling by regional war labor boards of 
voluntary wage-adjustment cases as far as inter- and intra-plant 
inequalities and substandard wages were concerned. (Source: 
National War Labor Board, B-484.) 

On March 16 the National War Labor Beard ruled that employers 
may grant increases ‘“‘which do not bring wage or salary rates 
above 40 cents an hour without Board approval.” (Source: 
National War Labor Board, B-492.) 


The War Manpower Commission announced that during the 
period, October-December 1942, the U. 8. Employment Service 
achieved a new record for the placement of physically handi- 
capped workers. Of the 1,904,762 placed in this 3-month period, 
30,347, (1.6 percent) were handicapped. This was exactly 
twice the proportion in the first 3 months of 1940 when out of 
667,576 placements 5,628 (0.8 percent) were handicapped. 
(Source: War Manpower Commission, P M-—4329.) 
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The Secretary of Agriculture authorized the Office of Prig, 
Administration “to institute the rationing of meats, edi}. fg;. 
and oils (including butter), cheese, and canned fish, on or = efor. 
April 1.” (Source: Office of War Information, Departm. ;; ,; 
Agriculture, AG—145.) 

The retail sale of these foods was suspended at 12:01 a. m., \/ are} 
22 and resumed on March 29 with the beginning of their 5+ joy. 
ing by means of the red stamps from War Ration Book Tw, 
(Source: OPA-—1986, OPA-—2032.) 


Fach holder would be allowed to “spend” 16 points a week i. ¢, 
8 points for a pound of butter, or cheese, or bacon; progressive} 
less desirable meat would cost fewer points, down to 1 point 4 
pound). (Source: OPA-—2022.) 


The American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industria) 
Organizations, in separate communications to the Nationa! War 
Labor Board, formally requested the Board to serap its so-called 
**15-percent”’ formula enunciated in the Little Steel cases. C.[.() 
President Philip Murray attacked the recent decisions of th, 
Board (see Chron. items Feb. 9 and Mar. 3, in this issue oj 
M. L. R.) as being ‘“‘not consistent with the basie policies 
set forth in the National Stabilization Act, the Price and 
Wage Stabilization Executive Order of the President, and with 
the publicly announced policies of the War Labor Board itself.” 
He approved the policy of wage stabilization but condemned the 
freezing of wages. Both communications emphasized the fact 
that food and living costs had risen much more than 15 percent 
since January 1, 1941. (Source: National War Labor Board 
B-496, B—497.) 

On March 22 the National War Labor Board announced that it 
had rejected, 8 to 4, the petitions of the C. I. O. and th 
A. F. of L. to abandon the 15-percent formula. It also voted 
down, 7 to 5, their request to reconsider the packing-hous 
and West Coast airframe cases (see Chron. items, Feb. 9 and 
Mar. 3, in this issue of M. L. R.). (Source: B—514.) 


A- 2-day conference on ‘“Womanpower in Transportation,’ 
sponsored by the Office of Defense Transportation, was held i: 
Washington by representatives of labor unions in transportation 
industries (railroads, trucking, airlines, bus lines, ete.). In th: 
opinion of the Director of the ODT Division of Transport Person- 
nel, it is ‘mandatory that we look to women as a major labor 
supply’; several months earlier he had estimated that at leas 
300,000 women would be necessary in transportation occupations 
before the end of the war. The conference went on record ‘as 
opposing any wage differential between men and women doing 
the same job.” (Sources: Office of Defense Transportatio! 
ODT-48, ODT-—126, ODT-—163.) 


The War Manpower Commission announced the reconstitution of 
the Management-Labor Policy Committee, in line with th 
Executive order of December 5, 1942, “providing for the most 
effective mobilization and utilization of national manpower. . 
The new committee is composed of 9 members, representing 
equally labor, agriculture, and industrial management. Labor's 
3 representatives are William Green, president of the A. F. of L. 
Philip Murray, president of the C. I. O.; and a representativ: 
of the Railroad Brotherhoods, yet to be selected. (Source: 
War Manpower Commission, Memorandum regarding ‘|! 
Management-Labor Policy Committee, Mar. 20, 1943.) 


The Department of Agriculture announced the signing 0! 40 
agreement on March 16, with the Government of the Bahama 
Islands, for the importation of workers for agricultural em) 0y- 
ment in Florida and adjoining States. About 5,000 workers, \\«' 
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18 years of age, would be brought in this year. (Source: Office of 
War Information, Department of Agriculture, AG—181.) 

The Department of Agriculture also announced that the first 
trainload of 600 Mexican agricultural workers would arrive in 
southern California within a week to relieve a labor shortage in 
citrus crops. On March 16 the Mexican Government had au- 
thorized the resumption of this program of labor export after a 
brief period of suspension. (Source: AG—183.) 


The President sent identical telegrams to the officials of the United 
Mine Workers and the northern and southern coal operators of the 
Appalachian Joint Conference and the Southern Appalachian 
Wage Conference, requesting them to continue the uninterrupted 
production of coal until a new agreement could be reached, whose 
wage adjustments, if any, ‘‘shall be computed and applied retro- 
actively from April 1, 1943.’’ Operators and miners (over 
300,000 were affected) agreed to continue discussions for 30 days 
after the expiration of their agreement on March 31. The 
principal points at issue were labor’s demands for (1) a basic in- 
crease of $2 a day in wages, and (2) computation of a day’s work 
on a portal-to-portal basis. (Sources: White House, Press Re- 
leases, Mar. 22 and Mar. 24; Victory, Mar. 31, p. 356; and United 
Mine Workers Journal, Apr. 1, pp. 3—4, 22.) 


The Governor of Kansas signed the State measure controlling 
labor organizations. The act, among other provisions, directed 
labor unions to make yearly financial reports, listing salaries and 
bonuses paid to union officers, and fees, dues, and assessments 
collected from union members. (Source: New York Times, 
Mar. 24, p. 12. For summary, see this issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review, p. 942.) 


The War Manpower Commission announced the issuance of re- 
vised lists of essential activities (originally issued in July 1942) 
for the use of the U. 8. Employment Service offices and Selective 
Service boards, in determining priority in the referral of workers 
and their best placement with regard to the smooth functioning 
of war production. Under the 35 groups of essential activities, 
approximately 3,000 items were indexed and divided into manu- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing activities. (Source: War Man- 
power Commission, P M—4343.) 


The President, by Executive Order 9322, “‘in order to assure an ad- 
equate supply and distribution of food to meet war and essential 
civilian needs,” created in the Department of Agriculture the Ad- 
ministration of Food Production and Distribution by consolidating 
the Food Administration (except the Farm Credit Administration), 
the Food Distribution Administration, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and the Extension Service. 

Chester C. Davis, president of the Federal Reserve Bank at St. 
Louis, and formerly the Director of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, was appointed Administrator. To him were 
transferred all of the powers, functions, and duties conferred by 
Executive order upon the Secretary of Agriculture on December 
5, 1942, with respect to the Nation’s food program (see Chron. 
item, Dec. 5, M. L. R. Feb. 1943). He is to be in charge of 
“the food production and distribution activities of the Depart- 
ment, including the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
* * * and the recruitment of farm labor recently transferred 
to the Department by the War Manpower Commission.” 
(Source: Executive Order 9322; White House, Press releases, 
Mar. 25 and Mar. 26, 1943.) 
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The National War Labor Board, in a dispute involving abo. ; 1, 
salesmen in the employ of the Reuben H Donnelley Corpor::ioy, 
declared unanimously that it intends to take jurisdiction oy,, 
every wartime labor dispute which threatens to result in a ~:ri,, 
or lock-out. (Source: National War Labor Board, B—525_ pP.,, 
summary, see this issue of the Monthly Labor Review, p. sx. 


The War Production Board announced the formation of a La}yjop- 
Management Council ‘to meet periodically with the Chairma, 
and other top officials of the War Production Board, to diseys. 
WPB plans and policies as they may affect organized indist) 
and organized labor and in general to bring both groups mon 
intimately and effectively into the war program.” The Coune; 
will have 8 members. The following 4 were appointed by ¢}, 
Chairman of the War Production Board (each of the 4-will selec; 
an additional member from his own organization): Erie Johnsto; 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Philip Murray, president of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions; Fred Crawford, president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers; and William Green, president of the America: 
Federation of Labor. (Source: War Production Board, WPR 
2990.) 


The White House announced that the War Department would no: 
discharge men of 38 years of age and over from the Army afte: 
March 31, 1943, but would transfer such men to an inactive status 
in the Enlisted Reserve Corps, provided they agreed to enter ai 
essential industry, including agriculture. This step was take: 
(see also Chron. item, Nov. 6, M. L. R. Feb. 1943) because of the 
immediate shortage of approximately 50,000 dairy workers 
About 500 conscientious objectors who were experienced dair\ 
workers would be furnished to dairy farmers, also an additional! 
1,800 with farm experience. Over 6,000 experienced dairy work- 
ers, classified as 4—F because of physical disability, would be 
directed to the dairy industry by local boards. (Source: Whit 
House, Press Release of Mar. 30, 1943.) 


The United States Maritime Commission revealed the existence of 
‘‘a serious manpower situation in the Nation’s shipbuilding pro- 
gram,’ at the end of the first quarter of 1943. There was a “‘deficit”’ 
of over 70,000 workers in the shipbuilding industry, with a labor 
turn-over rate for the industry, on a national basis, amounting to 
11.2 percent a month. (Source: Office of War Information 
United States Maritime Commission, OWI-—1592.) 

On February 25 the Secretary of Labor had granted permanen! 
exemption (a temporary exemption had been authorized to Mare! 
2) to the shipbuilding and ship-repair industry from the pro- 
visions of Executive Order 9240 which forbade premium pay fo 
week-end and holiday work, unless the work fell on the sixth and 
seventh days of a regularly scheduled workweek or on any of th 
6 holidays mentioned in the Executive order. (Source: l. > 
Department of Labor, Press release, Feb. 25, 1943.) 
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MAY 1943 
Child Labor and Child Welfare 


Child manpower—1943. By Gertrude Folks Zimand. New York, National 
Child Labor Committee, 1943. 34 pp., bibliography. (Publication No. 
389.) 10 cents. 

Discusses the problems involved in employment of young persons, the condi- 
tions under which they are employed, relaxation of standards because of war 
needs, etc. 


Cotton or school. By Kate Clugston. New York, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 1943. 31 pp., charts, illus. (Publication No. 387.) 25 cents. 
Based on a field study, by Charles E. Gibbons, of child cotton workers in re- 
lation to school attendance in five counties of Missouri. Of 1,949 children in 
these counties who missed school for cotton picking, 43 percent were retarded in 
their education as compared with 19 percent of 2,066 children who were not absent 
to pick cotton. 


Farm accident and insurance problems of young workers. By Miriam Noll. (In 
The Child, U. 8. Children’s Bureau, Washington, February 1943, pp. 117-119. 
5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. Also reprinted.) 
This article stresses the need of safeguarding young workers recruited for 
seasonal farm employment. It describes the causes of farm accidents and sug- 
gests measures that should be taken for the protection of these young workers. 


Forty years, 1902-1942: The work of the New York Child Labor Committee. By 
Fred S. Hall. New York, New York Child Labor Committee, [19437]. 103 
pp. Limited free distribution. 

The New York Child Labor Committee was a pioneer in securing progressive 
legislation to safeguard working children. Thereafter similar committees were 
formed in other States and in 1904 a National Child Labor Committee was or- 
ganized. The great advances in the war against child labor occurred during the 
40 years of the activities of the New York Child Labor Committee, a record of 
which is presented in this volume. 


The impact of war on children’s services. New York, Child Welfare League of 
America, Inc., 1943. 26 pp. 50 cents. 
Nine articles appraising present child-welfare needs and programs. 


White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, Washington, D. C., January 
18-20, 1940—final report. Washington, U. 8. Children’s Bureau, 1942. 
392 pp., map, charts. (Publication No. 272.) 65 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 

This report is a much fuller statement of facts and conditions about many 
phases of child life in America than was possible in the general report of the Con- 
ference, issued in May 1940. According to the chairman of the report committee 
“it is, in fact, a new, unique, and highly successful effort to present a unified picture 
of the life and growth of America, as related to its children.”” Part I presents the 
background of child life in America over the years. Part II deals with economic 
factors in American life as they affect the well-being of children. Part III is 
devoted to the various services, public and private, which the American people 
have developed for the betterment of the lives of children. Part IV reproduces, 
with some initial comment, the recommendations of the Conference. 





Epitor’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is mace in this list 
should be addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily 
available, they have been shown with the title entries. The amounts do not include postage, and also 
they are subject to change. 
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Consumers’ cooperation in the United States in 1941. Washington, U. 8S. !iures 
of Labor Statistics, 1943. 35 pp. (Bulletin No. 725.) 10 cents, Superin::idey, 
of Documents, Washington. 


Report of the Administrator of the Rural Electrification Administration, 19, 8 
Louis, 1942. 19 pp. 5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash ngto) 
Much of the data in the report relate to cooperatives formed under the rurg 
electrification program, and deal with legal provisions, court decisions, ta\atio,, 
application of the Fair Labor Standards Act to these cooperatives, and thie self. 
help program under which members clear the right of way, dig post holes, eo». 
struct lines, etc. 
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Sideline merchandising operations of elevators affiliated with the Farmers’ (njoy 
Grain Terminal Association, St. Paul., Minn. By Joseph G. Knapp. Kansas 
City, Mo., U. 8S. Farm Credit Administration, Cooperative Research ang 
Service Division, 1942. 54 pp., maps, charts; mimeographed.  (\iseel. 
laneous report No. 59.) 

This report shows that among the grain-elevator associations for which dats 
were received, 87 percent of the supplies handled as sidelines to the marketing 
business consisted of coal, petroleum products, twine, seed, feed, and flour 
Although precise data were not available, it appeared from various studies tha: 
“elevator net income is commonly increased in rough proportion to the exten 
of supply business,” as the latter can generally be carried on with little or ; 
increase of overhead expense. The report analyzes the reports of the associations 
with regard to gross margins, problems involved in sideline operation, etc. 
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Nova Scotia: The land of cooperation. By Leo R. Ward. New York, Sheed & ins 
Ward, 1942. 207 pp. $2.50. { 
A description of the cooperatives in various places in Nova Scotia, told main|: 
through conversations with persons working in the associations. 
The people’s year book, 1948. Manchester, England, Cooperative Wholesa) ( 
Society, [19437]. 120 pp., illus. me 
Contains detailed statistical data on the English and Scottish cooperatiy are 
movement (retail and wholesale), as well as special articles on particular phase: We 
of cooperation, including cooperatives and the war. | 
( 
Cost and Standards of Living giv 
We 
Family sponding and saving as related to age of wife and age and number of childre 
By Day Monroe and others. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Home Economic: m 
1942. 126 pp., charts; processed. (U. 8. Department of Agriculture m:- giv 
cellaneous publication No. 489.) 25 cents. to. 
Incomes and expenditures of wage earners in Puerto Rico, 1940-41. Washingto 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 10 pp. (Serial No. R. 1516, reprint 
from February 1943 Monthly Labor Review.) Free. Fa 
Development of labor’s standard of living in Nazi Germany—principles and fac: 
By Hilde Oppenheimer-Bluhm. New York, New School for Social Research, 
[1942]. 68 pp.; mimeographed. (Research project on social and econom ‘ 
controls in Germany and Russia.) bee 
The expenditure of 1,360 British middle-class households in 1938-39. By Phill of | 
Massey. (In Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, London, Part !!! 
1942, pp. 159-185; discussion, pp. 185-196. 10s.) 
Presents the results of a study made by the Civil Service Statistical and Re- 
search Bureau covering family expenditures of public officials. Th 
Economic and Social Problems ) 
Economics and problems of labor. By Philip Taft. Harrisburg, Pa., Stackpole - 
Sons, 1942. 994 pp. - We 
This up-to-date college textbook covers the history, development, an‘ ( 
outstanding social and organization problems of the labor movement in the | nite’ 
States from the rise of modern industry up to and including labor’s partici) «1100 ‘ 
in the war effort. The mission of the book is stated in the preface as follow-: ‘!: art 






the present text an attempt has been made to state the issues fairly, and whi ¢ '!" 
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author feels that the labor movement is vitally necessary for the benefit of the 
coun ry at large, he has attempted to examine not only the virtues of the move- 
ment but its blemishes as well. An adequate understanding can never be gained 
excey by facing honestly the problems that the labor movement in all of its 
maniiestations brings into being.” 


Refugees at work. By-+ Sophia M. Robison. New York, King’s Crown Press, 

* for Committee for Selected Social Studies, 1942. 81 pp. $1.50. 

The study was made for the purpose of determining if refugees from Germany 
and the oeeupied countries are displacing American workers. It was concluded 
that the amount of competition from these workers not only is negligible but addi- 
tional business and employment has been created by them. 


The recruitment of French labor for Germany. (In International Labor Review, 
Montreal, March 1943, pp. 312-343. 60 cents.) 
The nature of the problem, developments to November 1942, methods of 
recruitment and transference, and the position of expatriated workers are among 
the points discussed. 













Education and Training 





Directory of opportunities for vocational training in New York City. New York, 
Vocational Service for Juniors, 1943. xxxii, 127 pp. $1. 


Training employees as job instructors: A method for facilitating war production. 
New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Policyholders Service Bureau, 
(1943?]. 36 pp. Limited free distribution. 

Discusses the need for training on the job, the importance of having trained 
instructors, and the elements of a good training plan. 


A wartime guidance program for your school. By Alfred J. Cardall. Chicago, 
Science Research Associates, 1943. 104 pp. (Guidance plans and methods. 
No. 12.) $1. 

Covers essentials of an occupatioual-guidance program and teaching aids and 
methods. Jobs in military and auxiliary services and in civilian employment 
are listed and briefly described in an appendix. 


War emergency training program {Canada}. (In The Labor Gazette, Department 
of Labor, Ottawa, January 1943, pp. 110-117.) 
Outlines the types of training provided and the costs of the program, and 
gives tables showing the numbers trained in vocational and other schools. 


Workers’ education in war and peace. By Fannia M. Cohn. New York, Workers’ 
Education Bureau of America, Inc., 1943. 40 pp. 15 cents. 
The author, a pioneer in the workers’ education movement, states its aims and 
gives a general outline of the essentials of a workers’ education program geared 
to contemporary needs. 























Factory Inspection 





Factory inspection in Great Britain. By T. K. Djang. London, George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1942. 255 pp., bibliography. 12s. 6d. ($4, W. W. Norton 

& Co., Inc., New York.) 
Traces the growth of the factory-inspection system in Great Britain, which has 
been in operation more than a century, and describes the organization and methods 
of procedure of the factory inspectorate. 


Handicapped Workers 


The physically handicapped, an asset to manpower. By Frances L. Karlsteen. 
(In Illinois Journal of Commerce, Illinois Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, 
February 1943, pp. 11, 21 et seq. 25 cents.) 

Discusses ways in which the physically handicapped can be used in industry 
and the advisability of giving such workers adequate vocational guidance. 


We hire men and women who are physically handicapped. By Ray Trautman. 
(In Factory Management and Maintenance, New York, January 1943, 
pp. 116, 117 et seq., illus. 35 cents.) 

The president of the Minneapolis Artificial Limb Co. describes in this 
article the experience of his company with employment and training of phys- 
leally handicapped persons, who constitute practically the entire labor force. 
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Work absences in the plant, caused either directly or indirectly by ) 
disabilities, he states, “are practically unknown; our labor turn-over jis » 
and the average length of time workers have been with us is more than 1° 
* * * We have not had a major accident in many years.”’ 


De la reeducacién y readaptacién de los invélidos [Brazil]. By Fioravanti 
di Piero. Santiago de Chile, Atlantis, 1942. 28 pp. 

Paper read at the Inter-American Conference on Social Security, Sant 
Chile, September 10-16, 1942, giving an account, with some statistics. 
development and present functioning of the Brazilian service for the reha 
tion of disabled workers, together with recommendations. 


Report of Inter-departmental Committee on the Rehabilitation and Resettle» 
Disabled Persons |Great Britain|. London, 1943. 5lpp. (Cmd. 6415 
Contains recommendations on a scheme for rehabilitation and resett}; 
The report states that such a service should be considered as an important adj; 
to the country’s social services and its cost should be recognized as a public 
obligation. | 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Coke-oven accidents in the United States, calendar year 1941. By W. W. Adan, 
and V. E. Wrenn. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Mines, 1943. 19 p, 
(Technical paper No. 651.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents 
Washington. 


Review of fatal injuries in petroleum industry for 1941. New York, American Petro- 
leum Institute, Department of Accident Prevention, 1942. 18 pp. 
The report describes 96 specific industrial accidents which resulted in deat! 
to workers, and gives statistics showing a fatality rate per 100,000 worker 
33.9 for 1941 as compared with 30.9 for 1940. 


Shipyard injuries and their causes, 1941. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Lal 
Statistics, 1943. 34 pp. (Bulletin No. 722.) 10 cents, Superintenden 
of Documents, Washington. 


Minimum requirements for safety and industrial health in contract shipyards 
Washington, U. 8. Navy Department and U. 8S. Maritime Commissio: 
1943. 35 pp. 

Standards for the protection of workers in gas and electric welding. Newark, Ney 
Jersey Department of Labor, Bureau of Hygiene and Sanitation; reproduced 
by Division of Labor Standards, U. 8. Department of Labor, 1943. 21 p; 


Industrial Relations 


Handling wartime strikes: National Labor Relations Board and War Labor Boa 
compared. By Ethel M. Denny. (In ae Washington Law Review 
Washington, April 1943, pp. 366-376. $1.) 


Report on work of National Defense Mediation Board, March 19, 1941—January 12 
1942. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942. 285 pp 
(Bulletin No. 714.) 35 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washingto! 


Union agreement provisions. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942. 
356 pp. (Bulletin No. 686.) 35 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


The background and recent status of collective bargaining in the cotton industry in 
Rhode Island. By Edmund J. Brock. Washington, Catholic University of 
America Press, 1942. 252 pp., bibliography. (Catholic University of Amer- 
ca, Studies in sociology, Vol. VIII.) 

The author outlines the ‘development and present economic structure of | 
cotton-textile industry in Rhode Island, describes the roles of employers ad © 
labor unions, and analyzes the collective-bargaining agreements in effect fron 
1937 to 1940 in different branches of the industry, as well as the structure and 
administration of the unions which negotiated the contracts. 


The closed shop issue in World War II. By T.T.Hammond. (In North Carolina 
Law Review, Chapel Hill, N. C., February 1943, pp. 127-211. 80 cen'-.) 
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Industry Reports 


jmer can agriculture, 1899-1939: A_ study of output, employment, and_produc- 
«tivity. y Harold Barger and Hans H. Landsberg. New York, National 


iureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1942. 435 pp., charts. $3. 


Canadian agriculture and the war. Ottawa, Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture, [1942]. 16 pp. 

Covers progress made in 1941 and Government policies and the outlook for 1942. 
Compensation and service, railroad employees, 1941—=statistical tables. Chicago, 

\|., U. S. Railroad Retirement, Board, 1942. 171 pp.; processed. 

The volume shows, with some exceptions, the number of employees covered 
py the Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts, classi- 
fed by occupational group and by credited compensation in amounts ranging 
from under $50 to $3,600. For each interval of salary distribution, the number 
of employees is given by number of months of service. Average compensation 

employee is also given for all employees and for employees classified by 
months of service. There are separate tables for class I railroads, the Railway 
Express Agency, and the Pullman Company, and for male Negro employees 
and female white employees. 


Men, mines, and memories. By Sir Richard A. 8. Redmayne. London, Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, Ltd., 1942. 326 pp., illus. 20s. 
Recollections and reflections regarding incidents and conditions in which the 
author participated. He discusses particularly the coal-mining industry of Great 
Britain, in which he had long experience as a mining engineer. 


Labor Legislation 


The history of legislation for the protection of coal miners in Pennsylvania, 1824-1916. 
By Alexander Trachtenberg. New York, International Publishers, 1942. 
239 pp., bibliography. $2.75. 

Beginning with an account of early English mine-safety legislation, the author 
traces the evolution of Pennsylvania laws for the protection of coal miners. He 
describes the struggle of the miners for laws for their safety and welfare, which 
resulted in the passage of measures providing for mine inspection and ventilation, 
limitation of working hours, protection of wages, etc. Proposed legislation which 
failed of enactment is also reviewed. 


Labor laws and their administration, 1941: Proceedings of twenty-seventh convention 
of International Association of Governmental Labor Officials, St. Louis, Sep- 
tember 1941. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 236 pp. 
(Bulletin No. 721.) 25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 


Labor Organizations and Their Activities 


Research work of trade-unions. By Nelson M. Bortz. Washington, U. 8. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1943. 12pp. (Serial No. R 1514, reprint from February 


1943 Monthly Labor Review.) Free. 


Unions of white collar employees. New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 1943. 16 pp. (Studies in personnel policy, No. 51.) 
Describes the more prominent unions of clerical workers and analyzes 18 
representative union agreements covering three major classifications—office 
workers, sales employees, and communication employees. 


Proceedings of third annual convention of the Canadian Congress of Labor, Ottawa, 
Ontario, September 14-18, 1942. Ottawa, Canadian Congress of Labor, 


[19437]. 160 pp. 


Informe al III congreso nacional obrero [del] Secretaria de Finanzas, Confederacién 
de Trabajadores de Cuba, Habana, December 9, 1942. Habana, Confederacién 
de Trabajadores de Cuba, [1943?]. 21 pp., charts. 

_Report by the financial secretary of the Confederation of Cuban Workers, 

giving figures on its membership, affiliates, and finances as of June 30, 1942. 


Prontuario para formar un sindicato obrero [Mexico]. (In Trabajo M Previsi6n 
— “er-1y del Trabajo y Previsién Social, Mexieo, D. F., January 
, Pp. /-29. 
_ Rules for establishing a workers’ syndicate, including model forms for registra- 
tion of a syndieate, constitution and by-laws, and membership reeord. 


522619—43— —14 
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Report of twelfth annual conference of South African Trades and Labor ( 
Port Elizabeth, April 6-10, 1942. Johannesburg, South African Trax 
Labor Council, National Executive Committee, [1942]. 45 pp. 

Covers the proceedings of the conference and developments in the field o 
including legislation on labor matters. 


Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours 


Canned fruits and vegetables and related products industry: Economic factors a ecting 
the establishment of minimum wage rates. New ¥ rk, Wage and Hour ay; 
Public Contracts Divisions, U. 8. Department of Labor, 1943. 84 pp. may. 
(charts); mimeographed. Free. 

Economic factors bearing on establishment of minimum wages in mattress, be iding 
and related products industry. New York, Wage and Hour and Public (%o;. 
a Divisions, U. 8. Department of Labor, 1943. 32 pp.; mimeographed 

ree. : 

Fair labor standards in wartime: Annual report of Wage and Hour and Px) 
Contracts Divisions of United States Department of Labor, for fiscal year ende 
— 830, 1942. New York, 1943. Various paging, charts; mimeographed 

ree. 


Negro in Industry 


Brown American womanpower issue [of] Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life. \vy 
York, April 1943. 63 pp., illus. 25 cents. 
This issue of Opportunity stresses the ‘“‘contribution of brown American womia). 
hood to the cause of democratic victory.’’ Articles describe the participation « 
Negro women in various phases of the war effort, and their opportunities and need: 


Negro women in the clothing, cigar, and laundry industries of Philadelphia, 19) 
By Ruth Paul Porter. (In Journal of Negro Education, Vol. XII, No. | 
Washington, winter 1943, pp. 21-23. $1.) 

A study of the position of Negro women in the Philadelphia industries surveyed 
giving data on number, age, occupation, and union membership. 


Negro women’s opportunities for training and service in the field of dietetics. 
Helen Louise Porter. (In Journal of Negro Education, Vol. XII, No. | 
Washington, winter 1943, pp. 14-20. $1.) 

Report of a study of opportunities for preparation for the profession of dietetic: 
in both the Negro and white colleges and universities, and for hospital training iy 
dietetics, and the positions available for the Negro dietitian after the completio: 
of training. ‘ 

Free Negro labor and property holding in Virginia, 1830-1860. By Luther Porter 
Jackson. New York and London, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1942. xix 
270 pp. $3.75. 

The Negro in the Caribbean. By Eric Williams. Washington, Associates i: 
Negro Folk Education, 1942. 119 pp., bibliography. (Bronze booklet No 
8.) 50 cents. 

Chapters are devoted to the slavery background, economic structure of th 
Caribbean area, condition of the Negro wage earner, and the land problem an 


the Negro peasant. 


Occupations 


Community occupational survey. By Marguerite Wykoff Zapoleon. Washington, 
U.S. Office of Education, 1942. 199 pp., illus. (Vocational division bulletin 
No. 223, Occupational information and guidance series, No. 10.) 25 cen's. 

Describes. particular surveys. and the occupation statistics obtained in th 

Federal population census of 1940 and in the Rhode Island population censis of 

1936. An outline is also given of the steps to be taken in a community occ'ipa- 

tional survey. 

The occupational research program of the United States Employment Service. 1) 
William H. Stead and W.:Earl Masincup. Chicago, Publie Administra ion 
Service, 1942. xlvii, 219 pp. $2. 

Describes methods and procedures for research and developmental work i! 
field of occupations, related to the needs of employment services and of sc! 
and other agencies concerned with occupational counseling and guidance. 
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inc) al result of the program was the establishment of an occupational-analysis 
<ecti in the Bureau of Employment Security in the Social Security Board’ and 
oecups tional research units in several of the States. ; 


Jobs in the aircraft industry. By Albert T. Helbing. Chicago, Science Research 
Associates, 1943. 48 pp., bibliography, illus. (American job series; Occu- 
pational monograph No. 33.) 60 cents. 

Discusses job opportunities, working conditions, and future prospects in the 
aircralt industry. 

4 survey of jobs now held by women in oe products industry. Springfield, Ill., 
Office of Public Instruction, Illinois Women’s Executive Committee, [19437]. 
Various paging; mimeographed. 

Job opportunities for women in the medical profession. Springfield, Ill, Office of 
Publie Instruction, Illinois Women’s Executive Committee, [19437]. 28 pp.; 
mimeographed. 

Careers in public health. By Adrian G. Gould, M.D. Chicago, Science Research 
Associates, 1943. 48 pp., bibliography, illus. (American job series; Occu- 
pational monograph No. 35.) 60 cents. 


4 survey of jobs in radio for girls. Springfield, Ill, Office of Public Instruction, 


Jomen’s Executive Committee, [1943?]. 42 pp.; mimeographed. 


Price Control 


Price control in the war economy. By Julius Hirsch. New York and London, 
Harper & Bros., 1943. 311 pp. $3. 
Explains the philosophy and mechanies of price control, describes European 
price-control efforts during and since World War I, and shows the price policy of 
the United States Government against the background of foreign experience. 


Subsidies and price control. By J. L. Ilsley. Ottawa, [Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board], 1942. 12 pp. 
Excerpts from an address delivered in the Canadian House of Commons by the 
Minister of Finance. 


Illinois 


Social Security 


After the war—toward security. Washington, U. 8. National Resources Planning 
Board, 1942. 61 pp. 

A Committee on Long-Range Work and Relief Policies was appointed by the 
National Resources Planning Board in the fall of 1939. This pamphlet contains 
a part of the Committee’s complete report (listed below), including reeommenda- 
tions on general policy to be followed after the war, and summarizes specific pro- 
posals made by the Committee. 


Security, work, and relief policies. Report of Committee on Long-Range Work and 
Relief Policies to National Resources Planning Board. Washington, U. 8. 
National Resources Planning Board, 1942. 640 pp., charts. $2.25. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 

The recommendations of the committee are summarized in this issue of the 

Monthly Labor Review (p. 904). 


Seventh annual report of the Social Security Board, fiscal year 1941-42. Washing- 
ton, 1942. 81 pp., charts. 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington. 

Reviews the work of the Board during the first year of war, particularly the 
work of the U. 8S. Employment Service in mobilizing labor and that of Federal 
and State social-security agencies in providing emergency services for civilians. 
The impact of the war on the permanent programs of unemployment compensa- 
tion, old-age and survivors’ insurance, and public assistance is also discussed. 


0 seguro social e sua evolugdo no Brasil. By Paulo Leopoldo Pereira da Camara. 
(In Boletim do Ministerio do Trabalho, Indtstria, e Comércio, Rio de 
Janeiro, June 1942, pp. 209-237.) 

Diseusses the development of social insurance in Brazil and the social-insurance 
schemes now in operation there, including citation of basic laws. Considerable 
detail is given concerning operation of provisions covering old-age, invalidity, 
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sickness and death, and survivors’ benefits. The statistics are for 19: 4), 
various earlier years. A brief review of the international aspects of so: ,| j,. 
surance is given at the beginning of the article. 


La ley de medicina preventiva y la Caja de Seguro Obligatorio [Chile]. By . freq, 

tojas Carvajal and Humberto Abrahamson W. (In Boletin Médico- ‘ois 

Caja de Seguro Obligatorio, Santiago, October 1942, pp. 549-580.) 

The article includes a brief history of Chilean legislation and action con: rning 

the Compulsory Insurance Fund from its inception in 1924; an analysis of ( ¢ jay 

on preventive medicine enacted in 1938 to make the compulsory-insurance ~ en, 

more effective; and statistics and discussion of operation of the prev: :tiye. 

medicine legislation to December 1941. Statistics of occupational disea~ s gp. 
given for the first half of 1941. 


Swedish social policy in wartime. By Tage Erlander. (In Internationa! | 4}, 
Review, Montreal, March 1943, pp. 297-311. 60 cents.) 


Vacations 


Vacations and holidays provided under union agreements, January 1943. Was). 
ington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 20 pp.; processed. (Ip. 
dustrial relations problems arising under war production, memoranduy 


No. 6.) Free. 
Wages and Hours of Labor 


Clerical salary rates, (January 1943]. By 8S. Avery Raube. (In Conference Board 
Management Record, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., Ne» 
York, March 1943, pp. 98-101.) 

Summary of data obtained by the National Industrial Conference Board in jt- 
first quarterly survey of clerical salaries. The minimum, mode, and maximun 
are shown for the occupations represented in each of 20 cities. 


Earnings and hours in book and job printing, January 1942. Washington, U. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 35 pp., charts. (Bulletin No. 726.) 10 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Hourly earnings in private shipyards. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1943. 24pp.,chart. (Bulletin No.727.) 10cents, Superintendent 0 
Documents, Washington. 


Wage and salary stabilization. New York, National Industrial Conference Board 
Inc., 1943. 27 pp. (Management research memorandum No. 13.) 

Addresses, at a conference arranged by the National Industrial Conference Board 
New York, January 21, 1943, by L. Metcalfe Walling, Carroll R. Daugherty, 
and Norman D. Cann, representing, respectively, the Wage and Hour Divisio 
of the U. 8. Department of Labor, the National War Labor Board, and the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, the Federal agencies responsible for carrying out the wage 
and salary stabilization policy of the Government. 


Wage and salary stabilization—a manual of questions and answers for employer 
executives, and employees. By Arthur W. Nevins. New York, etc., Nationa 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1942. 39 pp. ; 


Wage negotiation in Britain in peace and war. New York, British Informatio 
Services, 1943. 7 pp. (I. D. 356.) Free. 
Describes pre-war methods of regulating wages and the wartime changes made 
in Britain. Bections are included on wage increases and labor disputes since the 
war began. 


Hours of work and their influence on health and efficiency. By H. M. Vernon, M. ) 
London, British Association for Labor Legislation, 1943. 38 pp. 

The report deals largely with the effects of long hours of work on women. [! 
the case of women, the author believes that, both to secure maximum production 
and to safeguard health, hours should not exceed 48 per week with a temporary 
54-hour week in times of special need. Shorter hours should be worked by young 
persons, while men should not work more than 60 hours, and for heavy ork 
shorter hours than these are desirable. 
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(In Industrial Bulletin, New York State Department of 
Also 





Wart: .¢ working hours. 
|abor, Albany, February 1943, pp. 60-63, bibliography; 10 cents. 

r produced in mimeographed form.) 
Th. article supplements, with new information growing out of the first year of 
yar production, the report on “‘Hours of work in relation to health and efficiency” 
sued in August 1941 by the Division of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage 


the New York Department of Labor. 
Wartime Conditions and Policies 


Company policies on military service and war jobs. New York, National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 1943. 28 pp. (Studies in personnel policy, No. 52.) 
Based on information received from 251 companies that have developed well- 
jefined policies regarding military service of their employees, the study deals 
with policies as to leaves of absence; seniority and job protection; military-service 
allowances; benefits for dependents; vacation pay to eligible employees upon 
induction; and the extent to which the companies are assisting in providing insur- 
ance protection. 

British manpower-control experience. By Thomas K. Hitch. (In Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
ther apg 1943, pp. 16-24. 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington. 

Traces the changes in the legal basis for wartime control of manpower and 
shows how all groups have cooperated in making the system operate successfully. 


Administration of wartime agricultural controls in Canada. By F. Shefrin. (In 
Eccnomic Annalist, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, February 1943, 
pp. 4-11.) 

Describes the functions and general relationships of agencies established to deal 
with agricultural production and prices, conservation of farm supplies, and equi- 
table distribution of agricultural commodities in Canada and abroad, during the 
war. 

Canadian wartime control of industry. 
New York, New York University School of Law, 1942. 62 pp. 
porary Law Pamphlets, Series 4, No. 10.) $1. 

The study is based on official orders and comments, and other publications 
dealing with control of industry. 


Women in Industry 


American women at war. By seven newspaper women, members of a party of 
fifteen on a coast-to-coast tour of war industries arranged for them by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. New York, National Association 
of Manufacturers, 1942. 39 pp., illus. 

Includes the following articles: Management—1942 model; They are doing 
wonders; Training for victory; They are dependable; Victory in the hands of 
women; An industrial revolution?; Factory housekeeping. 


Are women workers cooperative? By Richard 8S. Schultz. 
York, February 1943, pp. 4, 28. 35 cents.) 
Analysis of results of Nation-wide survey of the thinking and experience of 


production executives and foremen in industry. 


Women as manpower. By Katherine Glover. 


March 1943, pp. 69-75, illus. 30 cents.) 
Diseusses the ways in which women are being recruited, for war industry and 


needed farm labor, and trained for new occupations; the jobs woman workers are 
filling, their efficiency and problems; the causes of absenteeism; and their 
participation in unions. 


Women run this shop—and do it well. By Herbert E. Fleming. 
Cleveland, December 21, 1942, pp. 68 et seq. 25 cents.) 
Describes the permanent policy of a metalworking plant in employing only 
women in the operation of its machines. More than four-fifths of its over 2,000 
employees.in.the latter part. of 1942 were-women. - This policy has been followed 
sinee the organization of the company and the machines and processes have been 
specially designed for operation by women. 
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Railroadettes take over. By B. M. Brown. (In Supervision, New York, Fe ry, 
1943, pp. 5, 30. 35 cents.) : 
Lists kinds of jobs heretofore performed exclusively by men that won 
filling in the mechanical and stores departments of a large railroad compa 


Third report from Select Committee on National Expenditure [Great Britain), «ssi, 
1942-1943: Health and welfare of women in war factories. London. 1949 

24 pp. 4d. ; 

The report contains the findings and recommendations of the committee 1 gard. 
ing health and welfare measures within the factory, such as canteens, rest rom: 
medical services, safety measures, hours of work, etc., and deals with such pro}. 
lems outside the factory as allowing time for shopping and providing 
nurseries, maternity benefits, billets, and hostels, 


General Reports 


Forty-second annual report of the Governor of Puerto Rico, 1942. San Juan. 1942 
140 pp., maps, charts. 
The report contains wage, hour, and employment statistics for 1941-42. 


Analisis economico-dinamico de la industria Argentina—tentativa de una clasificacidy 
racional. By Adolfo Dorfman. (In Revista de la Facultad de Ciencias 
Fisicomatematicas de La Plata, December 1942, pp. 285-326; also reprinted, 

A study made for the purpose of developing a universal unit of measurement of 
human labor in terms of industrial production. Includes tables showing employ- 

ment and hours in various Argentine industries for the year 1939. 


Fighth census of Canada, 1941: Occupations and earnings, No. 2. Ottawa, Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, 1942. 12 pp.;: mimeographed. (In English and 
French.) 

Survey of the gainfully occupied in 1941 and their earnings. The tabulation 
covers 10 percent of the census returns on households, families, occupations, 
employment, and earnings. 
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Administration report of [Ceylon] Controller of Labor for 1941. Colombo, 1942. 
36 pp. 75 cents (Ceylon currency). 
The report covers trade-unions, strikes, labor conditions on estates, safety of 
workers in mines and factories, unemployment, and maternity benefits. 


Mineria e industria, ato 1989 [Chile]. Santiago, Direecié6n General de Estadist ica, 
1942. 102 pp., charts. 40 pesos. 
Includes statistics of employment and wages in various industries, and of acci- 
dents to workers in copper, saltpeter, and coal mining, in 1939, with certain data 
for earlier years. 


Soldiers in overalls: A survey of Australia’s industrial war effort. By Lloyd Ross. 
Redfern, Australian Railways Union, [1942?]. 51 pp., charts, illus. Is. 
Gives a summary of pre-war population, unemployment, labor resources, etc. 
and shows wartime developments. 


The Tasmanian economy in 1941-42. Hobart, State Finance Committee, 142 
36 pp., map, charts. (Studies of the Tasmanian economy, No. 15.) 

Reviews Government controls in effect during the third vear of war and the 

economic conditions in Tasmania. 
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